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PREFACE. 


SoHiLLER undoubtedly ranks as the greatest genius of Cmt- 
many. Equally celebrated as a poet, pliilosopber, and lnsti>' 
rian, he essayed eveiy apecacs of litersiry composition, a.ml 
excelled in all. His works bear the nnequivocal impress of a 
master-mind. Their elYoct on the thoughts and liearts of his 
countrymen has been deep and Listing ; and, by the common 
consent of nations, he occupies a distinguished place :imoiig 
those exalted men, the chosen of all Hges, whose mentjd 
vision has “ pierced superior worlds, and looked all Nature 
through.” Without instituting or reviving comparisons be- 
tween this gifted poet and our own immortal Slniksjjoare and 
Byron, we may, at least, fairly claim for )iim an enrolment on 
the same scroll of Fame, as a sublime genius, and a kindred 
smrit. ^ 

It is to the Publisher a source of j>roud sclf-congratulation, 
that it has been reserved for him to give to tlio world the first 
uniform edition of the works of this undying Gcnnan Chissie 
in on English dross ; and he can venture to promise, with 
well-grounded confidence, that tho several translations which 
will be comprised in the scries, shall be no dispaigigcment to 
the great original. 

The present volume contains the History of the Thirty 
Years* War, complete, and the History of tho Ucvolt of the 
Netherlands to the end of the third hook. The next volume 
will comprise the remaining portion of the Revolt of tlie 
Netherlands : the Trial and Execution Oi Counts Elginoiit and 
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ilorn; Wallonstein's Camp; the Piccolomini; the Death of 
WaHeoBtein ; and the Tragedy of Don Carlos ; all of which 
hear some historical relation to each other. It is intended to 
complete the series in four volumes, so arranged that each 
may be independent of the other. A Life will be given with 
the fourth volume, or as a sequel, compiled from the voriou^i 
elaborate mcqioirs published of late years by Madame von 
Wolzogen, Hollmcister, Schwab, Doring, and others. 

H. G. B. 

York Street, August, 1846. 
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BOOK L 


From the beginning of the religious wars in Germany, to 
the peace of Munster, scarcely any thing great or remark- 
able ocdirrod in tho polilical >\()rM of Europe in whi«*h Ihe 
Reformation liad not an iinporUmt share. All iJio events 
of this period, if they diil not originate in, soon Ix'caiiKj 
mixed up with, the question of religion, and no state was 
either toci great or too little to feel dirwlly or indirectly mure 
or less of its intliioiico. 

Against the reformed doctrine and its adherents, tho House 
of Austria directed, almost eAjhisively, the wliolo of its iin- 
mense politioid power. Tn !•' ranee, the Refornsaliou l)ail 
enkindled a civil war which, under four stormy reigns, sliook 
th# kingdom to its foundations, brought Rjreign armies into 
the heart of the country, and for half a century rendcreef it 
the scene* of the most mounilhl disonlcrs. It was the 
Reformation, too, that rendered the RpaiiisJi yoke intoler- 
able to tho Flemings, and awakened in them Loth the 
desire and tho counigo to throw off its fetters, while if. 
also principally furnished them with tho moans of tlieir 
emancipation. And as to England, all tho evils with wliich 
Philip the Second threatened Elizabetli, were mainly in- 
tended in revenge for her having taken his Protestant sub- 
jects under her protection, and placing herself at the head 
.of a rdigious party which it was his aim and endeavour to 
extirpal^ In Germany, the schisms in the church produced 
also a lusting political schism, which made tliat country for 
more than a century tho theatre of confusion, but at the 
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same time threw up a firm barrier against political oppres- 
sion. It was, too, the Reformation principally that first 
drew the northern powers, Denmark and Sweden, into the 
political system of Eiu’ope; and while on the one hand the 
Protestant Lca^jue was strengthened by their adhesion, it on 
the other was indispensable to their interests. {States which 
liithcrto sc^’cely concerned themselves witli one nnotheris 
existence, ac(|uired thimigh the Reformation an attmetive 
centre of interest, and began to he united by ne^^ pi litical 
sympathies. And as through its influence new relations 
sprang up between citi/on and citizen, and between rulers 
and snhj(‘cts, so also entire states were forced by it into new 
relative positions. 'J’hns, by a strange course of events, re- 
ligions disputes were the means of cementing a closer union 
among the n.-ilimis of Europe. 

Eearfid indeed, and destructive, was the first movement 
ill which tliis general political sympathv announced itself; 
a desolating war of thirty years, which, iiom the interior of 
Rohemia to the mouth of tho Scheldt, and from the banks 
of the To to the coasts of the Raltic, devastated whole coun- 
tries, destroyed harvests, and reduced towns and villages to 
a lies ; which opened a grave for many thousand combatants, 
and for luill’ a century smothered the glimmering sjinrks of 
eivilizalioii in Gcrniany, and tlflrew back the impjoving man- 
iKTS of tlie country into their pristine barbarity and wildness. 
Yet out of this fearful war Europe came forth free and in- 
dijjiendent. Jn it shi' first learned to recognize herself OJ a 
community of nations; and this intercom miin ion of stati'S, 
which originated in the thirty years’ war, would alone be 
suflicient to reconcile the philosopher to its horrors. The 
liand of industry has slowly but gradually effaced the traces 
of its ravag«*s, while its beneficent influence still survives; 
and this general sympathy among tho states of Europe, 
whi<‘h grew out of the troubles in Bohemia, is our guarantee 
for tho eontinuanee of that peace which was the result of 
the war. As the flames of destruction found their way from 
tho inti'rior of Rohemia, Moravia, and Austria, to kindle 
Germany. France, and the half of Europe, so also will the 
torch of civilization make a path for itself from tho latter to 
vnlighten tho former countries. 

All tliis was cflected by religion. Religion alone could 
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have rendered possible all that ms accomplished, but it was 
for from being the sole motive of the war. Had not private 
advantages and state interests been closely connected with 
it, vain and powerless would have been the arguments of 
theologians; and the ciy of the people would never liavo 
met with piinces so 'willing to espouse their cause, nor the 
new doctrines have found such numerous, bmve# and i)ci*se- 
vering champions. The Reformation is undoubtedly owing 
in a great measure to the invincible power of truth, or of 
opinions which were held as such. The abuses in the old 
church, the absurdity of many of its dogmas, the extrava- 
gance of its requisitions, necessarily revolted the tempers of 
men, already won with the promise of ii better light, and 
favourably disposed them towards the new doctrines. The 
charm of independence, the rich plunder of monastic insti- 
tutions, mfide the Reformation attractive in the eyes of 
princes, and tended not a little to strengthen their inward 
convictions. Nothing, however, but political considerations 
could have driven them to espouse it. Had not Charles the 
Fifth, in the intovication of succi'ss, made an attempt on 
the independence of tlui German Sutes, a Protestant h)ngiio 
would scarcely have rushed to arms in defence of freedom of 
belief*; but for the ambition of tlie Guises, the Calvinists in 
France w^ould never have beheld a Condo or a Coligny at 
their head. Witliout the exaction of the tenth and the 
twentieth penny, the See of Rome had never lost the 
United Netherlands. Princes fought in self-defence or l®r 
aggrandizement, while religious enthusiasm rorruited their 
armies, and* opened to them the treasures of their subjects. 
Of the multitude who flocked to their standards, such as 
were not lured by the hope of plunder imagined they ^vero 
fighting for the truth, while in fjict they were shedding 
their blood for the personal objects of their xjrinccs. 

And well was it for the people that, on this occasion, their 
interests coincided with those of their princes. To this co- 
incidence alone were they indebted for their deliverance from 
popeiy. Well was it also for the rulers, that the subject 
contended too for his own cause, while he was fighting their 
battles. Fortunately at this date no European sovereign 
was so absolute as to bo able, in the piu'suit of his political 
designs, to dispense with the goodwill of his subjects. ‘ Yet 
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how difficult was it to gain and to set to work this goodwill! 
The most impressive arguments drawn from reasons of state 
fall powerless on the ear of the subject, who seldom under- 
stands, and still more rarely is interested in them. Tn such 
circumstances, the only course open to a prudent prince is to 
connect tlie interests of the cabinet with some one that aits 
nearer lo thu people’s heart, if such exists, or if not, to create it. 

In such a position stood the greater pan of those prints 
who embraced the cause of the ileformation. By a strange 
concutimation of events, the divisions of the Cliurch were 
associated with two circumstances, without which, in all pro- 
bability, they would have had a very different conclusion. 
These were, the increasing power of the House of Austria, 
which threatened the liberties of Europe, and its active zeal 
for the old religion. The first aroused the princeSt while 
•the second armed the people 

The abolition of a foreign jurisdiction within their own 
territories, the supremoxy in ecclesi'' >tical matters, the stop 
ping of the treasuro which bad so long flowed to Eome, tho 
rich plunder of religious foundations,* were tompting advan- 
tages to 01 eiy sovereign. Why, then, it maybe asked, ^id 
they not openito with oquul force upon the princes of the 
House of Austria? What prevented this house, particularly 
in its (rcrmaii branch, from yielding to the pressing de- 
mands of hi) many of its subjects, and, after the example of 
other princes, euncinng itself at the evpen^e of a defence- 
leiiis clerg} ? It is difficult to credit tJiat n belief in^he 
infallibility of the Romish Church had any greater influence 
on the pious adherenco of this house, thau the d^iposite con- 
viction had on the revolt of tho Protestant princes. In fact, 
seveml circumstances combined to make the Austrian prinoes 
zealous supprters of popoiy. Spain and Italy, from whidi 
Austiia derived its p^ncipol strength^ were stfll devoted te 
tho Soe of Rome with that blind obedience which, ever since 
the days of the Gothic dynasty, had been the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Spaniard. The slightest approximation, ia 
a Sj^ish prince, to the obnoxious tenets of Luther and 
Calvin, would have alienated for ever the affections of bis 
subjects, and a defection from the Pope would have cost him 
the kingdom. A Spanish prince ba^ alternative but or- 
thodoiy or liidication. The same restraint was imposed upon 



Austria by hor Italian dominions, which she was obliged to 
treat, if possible, with evbn greater indulgence ; impatient as 
they naturally were of a foreign yoke, and possessing also 
reawr means of shaking it off. In regard to the latter pro- 
vinces, moreover, the rival pretensions of France, and the 
neighbourhood of the Pope, were motives sufficient to prevent 
the Emperor from declaring in favour of a party which strove 
taa^bilate the papal see, and also to induce him to show 
the active zeal in behalf of the old religion Thcbo go- 
• neral c jftsiderations, which must have been cqiuilly weighty 
witli e\ery Spanish monarch, were, in the particular case of 
Charles V., still further enforced by peculiar and personal mo- 
tives. In Italy this monarch had a formidable rival in the 
King of Franco, under whose protection that couhtry 
might throw itself the instant that Charles should incur the 
slimiest suspicion of heresy. Distrust on the part of the 
Homan Catholics, and a rupture with the church, would 
havo been fatal also to many of his most cherished designs. 
Moreover, when Charles was first called upon to make 
his election between the two parties, the new dor time had 
not yet attained to a full and cominanding iniluence, and 
there still subsisted a prospect of its ivconcilintion with the 
old. In his son and successor, Philip tho Second, a monastic 
educiltlon combined with a gloomy and despotic disposition 
to generate an unmitigated hostility to all innovations in reli- 
gion ; a feeling which the thought that his most formidable 
poUtical opponents were also the enemies of his faith was not 
calculated to weaken. As his European possessions, seat- 
tered as tl^y were over so many couiitnes, wore on all sides 
exposed to the seductions of foreign opinions, the progress of 
the Eeformatioii in other quarters could not well he a ipatter 
of indifference to him. His immediate interest*^, therefore, 
urffed him to attach himself devotedly to tho old church, in 
order to close up the sources of the heretical contagion. 
Thus, ciroumstances naturally placed this prince at the head 
of the league which the Roman Catholics formed against the 
Befomers. The principles which had actuated the long and 
active reigns of Charles V. and Philip the Second, remain<*d 
It law for their successors ; and the more the breach in the 
church widened, the firmer became the attachment of die Sj^ia- 
niards to Roman Cathdicism. * 

The Geiiiia]}‘']ine of .the House of Austria was apparently 
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rnoTe unfettered; but, m reality, tbou^ free from many of 
these restraints, it 'was yet confined* by others The posses- 
sion of the imponal throne — a dignity it ytas impossible for a 
Protestant to hold, (for with what consistency could an apos 
tate from the Bomish Church wear the crown of a Ron in em 


peror^^) bound the successors of rerdmind 1 to the bte of 
xU>me lerdinand himself was, from conscientious mo- 
tives, heartily attached to it Besides the Ociman piinces 
of the House oi Austiiawere not powerful non to I spenso 
with the suppoit oi Spam, which however, they \ cu<d have 
foiieitcd b^ me least show of leaning towiids tiit, new do(^ 
tnues The imperial dignity, also requiicd them to preserve 
the existing political system oi Geimain, with which the 
maulicnonco of then own authoiiiy was c 1 o<m. 1 j bound up, but 
which it was tlio aim oi the Protestant League to drsUoy 
If to tliesc giounds we add the iiidiilcrence of tlie Piotestants 
to tho Jjmpcioi s necessities and to the common dangeis of 
the cmpjK til ir cncioachmcnts on tlie teinxioi xlilu s of the 
chuich 011(1 tlitir nggicssive violence hen the} became con 
scioub oi then own puvx i, we can easily conceive how so many 
coDCiiri ing inof cs must hav e dcU immed tlie emperois to the 
ude oi poptn and ho then i wn iiilcie^^ts came to be inti- 
malol> Intel wo\en with those ( i the Lomm Ghuich s its 
&te seomtd to depend ilto^etlici on the nut taken h} Aus- 
tiia, the piinccs of tins house came to be ic glided h} all Eu- 
rope os tlie pill US of popciy iho Imtred, thereioie, which 
the Protestants bore against tlie latter was turned exclusively 
upeii Austiia , and the cause betaine gradually coufounoed 


with Its piotector , 

But tins irreconcileable enemy oi the Reformation — the 
House of Austria — by its ambitious projects and the over- 
whelmiug force which it could bung to then support, endan- 
gered, in no small degree tlie freedom of Europe, and more 
especially of the Geiman States Ibis cirdhnstaiice ccmld 
not fail to rouse the latter from their security, and to render 
them vigilant in self-defence Their ordinaxy resources were 
%uite insufficient to resist so formidable a power. Extiaor 
dinaiy exertions were lequired from their aulgects , and when 
even these proved icu: from adequate, they had recourse to fo- 
rei^ assistance , and, by means of a common league, thiqr 
endeavoured to oppose a power which, smgly, they were unalble 
to withstand 
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But the string pelilical uiducemcnts ^*hich the German 
princes had to resist the pretmisions of the House of Austria, 
jmturaUj did not extend to their subjects. It is only imme« 
diate advantages or immediate evils that set the people in 
action, and for these a sound policy cannot vroit. Ill then 
would it have fared with these princes, if by good fortune 
another effectual motive had not offered itself, which rouse<\ 
the passions of the people, and kindled in them an enthusiasm 
which might be directed against the politicaf danger, as 
having >vith it a common cause of alarm. 

This motive was their avowed hatred of the religion which 
nstria protected, and their enthusiastic attachment to a 
loctrine which tliat House was endoavouring to extirpate by 
fire and sword Their attachment was ardent, their hatred 
invincible llc^ « ious fanaticism anticipates c\en the re- 
motest dangeis Enthusiasm nover calculates its bocrifices. 
What the mo t pressing danger of the state could not effect 
with the citizens, was elfecled by rel igious zc d. Eor the stale, 
or for the piince, few would have diawn the sword ; but for ic- 
ligion, the mm liant, the artist, the peasant, all cheerfully flew 
to arms. For the state, or for the pi nice, even tlio smallest 
additional impost would have bcMi noubd, but foi lehgion 
tfie people readily stake d n once lu lOituno, and all earthly 
hop^s. It trebled the coiitnbiitioiis which flowed into the ex- 
chequer of the piiiiees, and the armies whuh marched to tho 
field ; and, in the ardent exciteiiK ut produced in all minds 
by the peril to which their faith w is ex^iosod, the buhject felt 
n#t the pressure of those buidens and privations under 
wldch, in cooler moments, he would ha^e sunk exliausCcd. 
The terrors of the Spanish Inqmsiiion, and the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s, procured for tho Prince of Orange, the 
Admiral Coligny, the British Queen Eliz iheth, and the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany, supplies of mon and money from 
th^ BubjecU^ to a degree which at present is inconceiv- 
able. 

But, with all their exertions, they would have effected little 
against a power which was an overmatch for any single 
versory, however powerful. At this period of imiierfecA 
]K)Ucy, accidental circumstances alone could determine dis- 
tant states to afibrd one another a mutual support. The dif- 
ferences of goveminentv of laws, of language, of manners, and 
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of character, which hitherto had kent whole nations and coun- 
tries as it were insulated, and raised a lasting harrier between 
tliem, rendered one state insensible to the distrcssi^s of an- 
other, save where national jealousy could indulge a ruaheious 
joy at the reverses of a rival. This barrier the llefv mation 
destroyed. An interest more intense and more iniTiKMliate 
than national aggrandizement or patriotism, and entiioly in- 
dcpond(uit of pri\alo utility, began to animate whole states 
and individual citizens ; an interest capable of uniting numer- 
ous and distant nations, e\eii while it froquenlly lost its 
force among tlie subjects of the same govommcnl With 
the inhabitants of (h*iieva, for insluncc, ol England, of uer- 
niany, or of llollniid, the French Calvinist possessed a com- 
mon point of union which he had not with his own country- 
men. 'J'hus, m one iinpoitant particular, he erased to be the 
citizen of a single state, and to confine his views and sympa- 
thies to his own country alone. The sphere of his \ie\vs be- 
came enlarg<Ml lie began to c«ilcula(o his own fate from that 
of otlier nations of llio same religious nrofes'iiou, and to make 
tlicir cause his own. Now for the fh-st time did princes ven- 
ture to bring the affairs of other countries before their own 
councils ; fen* the first time could tlu'y hope for a willing ea^* 
to their own lu'ccssilics, and jircunpt assistance from others. 
Foreign nifiiiis had now’ become a matter of domestic policy, 
and that aid wms readily gr.intcd to the religious confederate 
whicli would have been deiiitd to the mere neighbour, and 
still luoio to the distant stiam^or. 'riio inhabitant of the 
Palatinate leaves Ins natne fields to light bide by side wifli 
liisTchgioub associate of Franco, against the common enemy 
of tin ir faith. Tlio lluguimot draws bis sword agaiubt the 
country wdiich persecutes him, and bliods his blood in defence 
of the liberties of Holland. Swiss is arniyed against* Swlsb; 
Gorman against German, to determine, on tlie banks of the 
Loire and the Seine, the biicccsbion of the ijirench crown. 
The Dane crosses the Eidor, and the Swede the Baltic, to 
break the chains which are forged for Germany. 

t it is diilicult to say what would have been the fate of the 
^formation, and the liberties of the Empire, had not the 
formidable pow'er of Austria declared against them. Tliis, 
however, iqqhnirs certain, that nothing so completely damped 
the Austrian hopes of universal monarchy, os the obstinate 
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war which they had to wage against the new religious opinions. 
Under nb other circumstances could the weaker princes have 
roused their subjects to such cxti-aordinary exertions against 
the ambition of Austria, or the States themselves liavc united 
so closely against the common enemy. 

The power (jf Austria never stood liigher tliaii after the 
victory which Charles V. gained over tho < 1 ermnns at Muhl- 
berg. With the treaty of Smalcalde tho froj*dom of Ger- 
many lay, as it seonicd, prostrate for ever ; but it revived 
under Maurice of Saxony, once its most formidable enemy. 
All the fmits of the victory of Muhlberg were lost again in 
thfr congress of Passau, ntul Uie diet of Augsburg ; and every 
scheme for (dvil and religious oppression terminated iu the 
* concessions of an equitable peace. • 

Tho diet of Augsburg divided Germany into two religious 
and two political pjirties, t)y recognizing tho independent 
rights and existence of boUk llilhcrlo tho rroleshiiits had 
boon looked on as rebels; they were lu'iiccforth to bo re- 
garded as brethren — not indeed tlii’oiigli alFectioii, but neces- 
sity. By the Interim*, the Confession of Augsburg was al- 
lowed temporarily to take a sisterly pl.u*e alongside of the 
nlden religion, though only as a tolerated neighbour. 
To eveiy secular slate was conceded tlie right of oslub- 
lishing the religion it aeknowledgeilassiqjreino and exolusivo 
within its own territories, and of forbidding tbo open profes- 
sion of its rival. Subjects were to bo free to quit a country 
where their omi religion was not tolerated. The doctrines 
Af Ludier for tho iirst time reccMved n pf)silivo sanction ; ^and 
if they were trampled under foot in Havuria and Austria, 
they predominated iu Saxony and Thuringia. But the so- 
vereigns alone were to determiiio what form of religion should 
prevail within their territories: the feelings of sui>jocts who 
hod no representatives iu the di(*t were little attended to in 
the pacification. In the ecclosiastical territories, indeed, 
where the unrefonned religion enjoyed an uiidis])utod supre- 
macy, the free exercise of their religion was obtained for all 
w'ho had previously embraced tlie Protestant doctrines ; 

* A system of Theology so called, preptued by order of the Kinpero^ 
Charles V. for the use of G^any, to reconcile the differences between tho 
Homan Catholics and the liutherans, which, however, was rejected by both 
parties.— En. 
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this indulffence rested only on the personal guarantee of Fer- 
dinand, King of the liomans, by whose endeavours chiefly 
this peace was effected ; a guarantee, which, being rejected 
by the Roman Catholic members of the Diet, and only in 
sorted in the treaty under their protest, could not of course 
have the force of law. 

If it had been opinions only that thus divided the minds of 
men, with whii^ indifference would all have regarded the di- 
vision ! But on Ihoso opinions depended riches, dignities, 
and rights ; and it v^as this v\hich so deeply aggravvled the 
evils of division. Of two brothers, os it wore, who had 
hitherto enjoyed a paternal iiiheritaiico in common, one now 
remained, while the other v\as compelled to leave hi-t father's 
hou^o, and hence arose the necessity of dividing the pntri 
mony. For this separation, which he could not have fore- 
seen, the father had made no provision. By the beneficent 
donations of pious ancestors tlio- riches of the church had 
been accuQiulatiii^ through a thousand years, and these be- 
nefactors wore as mucli the progenitors ^ tho departing bro- 
ther as of him v>lio rcnioiiied. Was the right of inheritance 
then to bo limited to the paternal house, or to be extended 
to blood ? The gifts had been made to the church in com-, 
raunion with Iiuiiio, because at that time no other existed, — 
to the first-born, as it were, because ho was as yet the only 
son. Was then a right of primogeniture to be admitted in 
tbo church, as in noble families ? Were the pretensions of 
one party to be favoured by a prescription from times when 
tho claims of tho other could not have come into existence t 
Gould tho Lutherans ho justly excluded from these posses- 
sions, to which the benevolence of their forefathers had con- 
tributed, merely on the ground that, at the date of their 
foundation, the differences between Luthci'anism and Ro- 
manism were unknown? Both parties ha^c disputed, and 
still dispute, with equal plausibility, on these points. Both 
alike have found it difficult to prove their right. Law can 
bq^applied only to conceivable cases, and perhaps spiritual 
f(4iUations are not among the number of these, and still less 
where tlie conditions of the founders generally extended to a 
system of doctrines ; for how is it conceivable that a perma- 
nent endowment should be made of opinions left open to 
change ? 



What law cannot decide, is usually determined by might, 
and such was the case here. The one party held firmly all 
that could no longer be wrested froin it — ^the other defended 
what it still possessed. All the bisboprits and abbeys which 
had been secularized hejore the peace, remained with the 
Protestants ; but, by on express clause, the unreformed Ca- 
tholics piovided that none should thereafter be seculoi'ized. 
Every impropriator of an ecclesiastical foundation, who held 
immediately of tho Empire, whether elector, bishop, or abbot, 
forfeited his beneilco and dignity tho moment ho embraced 
the Protestant belief; he was obliged in that e\out instantly 
to resign its omoluments, and the chapter was to proceed to 
a new election, exactly as if his place had been viicated by 
death. By this sacred anchor of the Ecclesiastical Beserva- 
tion, {Reservatum Ecclesiaslicunit) wliich makes the temporal 
existence of a spiritual prince entirely dependent on his fide- 
lity to the olden religion, the Boman Catholic Church in 
Germany is still held fast ; and precarious, indeed, .would be 
its situation were this anchor to give way. The principle of 
tho Ecclobiastical Kc6cr\atiou was strongly opposed bytlie 
Protestants; and though it was at lust adopted into the 
•treaty of peaco, its insertion was qualified with the declara- 
tion, that parties had come to no final dcLorminatioii on the 
point. Could it then bo more binding on tho Protestants 
than Ferdinand's guarantee in favour of Protestant subjects 
of ecclesiastical states was upon tho Bomon Catholics? 
Thus were two important subjects of dispute left unsettled in 
fhe treaty of peace, and by them tlio war was rekindled^ 
Such was the position of things with regard to religious 
toleratioih and ecclesiastical property; it was the same with 
regard to rights and dignities. The existing German system 
provided only for one church, because one only was in exist- 
ence when that system was framed. The church had now 
^vided ; the Diet had broken into two religious parties ; was 
the whole system of the Empire still exclusively to follow the 
one? The emperors had hitherto been members of the 
Bomish Church, because till now that religion had no liHfl. 
But was it his connexion with Borne which constituted a Ger- 
man emperor, or was it not rather Germany which was to be 
represented in its head? 'The Protestants were now spread 
over the whole Empire, and how justly could they stul be 
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represented by an unbroken line of Boioau Catholic empc- 
rors ? In the In p< nal Chamber the German States judge 
tliemsel* e& Tor they elect tlie .]udges ; it was the vejry end of 
its institution tlj<it they should do so. in order that equal jus- 
tice sliould he dispensed to all ; but \iould this be still pu'sb 
ble, if the ropresentathes of both professions were not equally 
admissible lo a seat in the Ohombei ? That one religion 
only existed iniGermnny at the time of its ''stal Ushnicnt, was 
Incidental ; that no one estate should ha^e the mcaii^ of le- 
gally oppressing another, was the essential puipose oi ibo in- 
stiturioii. Now (his object would be entirely fiuslrate»l if one 
religious ])arty were to have the evlusivo power i>f deciding 
for the other. then, the design be saeriliced, beeause 

that winch was iin 1 1 ly accuh iital had ehangecl ? With great 
difficulty the Pnitcsl.mf^, at last, obtained for the representa- 
tives of their i\ ligioii a place in the Supreme Council, hut 
still there was la** from being a perfect equality of ^olces. 
To this day no Ihotestant prince has been nused to the impe- 
rial throne. 

Whatever may he saiil of the equality which the peace of 
Augsburg was to lu\e established between the two German 
chuivhes, the lloniaii (^ntholic had unquestionably still the* 
advantage. All that the JAilheran (’liurcli gained by it was 
tolcmtioii ; all that the llomish Church conceded, was* a 
socrilice to neii'ssity, not an ulleiing to justice. Very fiir 
was it Irom being a peace between two equal powers, hut a 
truce bet w (‘('11 a so^er(‘ign and uncouqu(*red rebels. Froi^ 
this principle all the proceedings of the Homan (bilholics 
against the Protestants seemed to flow, and still coujlinue to 
do so. To join the reformed faith was still a crime, since 
it was lo 1)0 visited with so &e#rc a penal t/ as that which 
the Ecclesiastical lleservation held suspended over the 
apostQcy of the spiritual princes. Even to the last, the 
(tomish Clftircli preferred to risk tlie loss of eveiy thing by 
force, than \uluniarily to yi<‘ld the smallest matter to justice. 
Tke loss was occidentul and might be repaired; but the 
anmdonmcut of its ijreteiisions, the concession of a single 
point to the Protestants, wwld shalce the foundations of me 
church itself. Even in the treaty of peace this principle 
was not lost sight of. Whatever in this peace was yiddod 
to the Protestants was always under condition. It was 

w 
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expressly declared, that affairs were to rema^p on the stipu- 
lated footing only till the next general council, '<diioh was to 
be called with the view of effeotiiig an union hctwct»n the 
two confessions. Tlien only, Alien this loht .ittempt should 
have failed, was the religions treaty to become valid and 
conclusive. IJowevei little hope there might bo of such a 
reconciliation, howr\cr little perhaps the Itomanists tlicm- 
selves wore in eaniost with it, rflill it was something to lla^o 
clogged tho peac‘0 witli these stipulations. 

Thus this religious treaty, which was to extinguish for 
ever the flames of civil war, was, in fact, but a tcm])orai’y 
truce, extorted by force and necessity; not dictated by justice 
nor emanating from just notions either of religion or tolemlion 
A religious treaty of this kind the Roman Catliolics wero os 
incapable of granting, to he candid, ns ni truth the Lutherans 
were unqualified to receive. ]<’nr from e\ hieing a tolerant 
spirit tow’ards the Romau Catholics, when it was in their 
power, they even oppressed tlie Calvini'Nts; who indeed 
just as litdo deserved toleration, sinco they wore unwilling 
to practise it. For such a peai*c th(» times were not yet 
.ripe — tho minds of men not yot suflicientJy ('iilightencd. 
How could one party expect from another whnt itself was 
incapable of performing ? Wliat ench side snved or gained 
by the treaty of Augsburg, it ow«*d to the imposing nttitudo 
of strength which it maintained at the timo of its re- 
gociution. What was won by forco was to be maintained 
Yilso by force; if the peace was to bo permammt, the two 
parties to it must’preserve the samo relative positions. * The 
boundaries of the two churchc^ had been marked out with 
the sword ; with the swor^^ey must bo preserved, or woe 
to that party which should* o first disarmed ! A sad and 
fearful prospect for tho tranquillity of Germany, when peace 
itself bore so threatening an aspect. 

A momentary lull no-w pervaded tho empire ; a transitory 
bond of concord appeared to unite its scattered limbs into 
one body, so that for a time a feeling also for the comqj^n 
weal returned. But the division had penetrated its inmost 
being, and to restore its original harmony was impossible. 
Carefully as the treaty of peace appeared to have defined the 
rights of both parties, its interpretation was nevertheless the 
subj^t of many disputes, In the heat of conflict it had pro* 
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duced a cosnsation of hostilities * it covered, not extinguished, 
the fire, and imsatishtMl claims remained on either side. 'Hio 
B omanists imagined they had lost too much, the Pi'otestuDi 3 
that they had gained too little ; and the treaty which neithet 
party could venture to violate, was interpreted by each iu its 
own favour. 

The seizure^ of the eccJesiastical benefices, the motive 
which had so strongly tempted tho majority of the Protestant 
princes to cmbraco the doctrines of Luther, was not h^ss 
powerful after than before the peace ; of those whose founders 
did not hold their fiefs immediately of the empire, such as 
were not already in their possession would it wis evident 
soon be so. The whole of Lower Germany was already 
secularized; and if it wore otliei-wise in Upper Germany, it 
was owing to the vehement resistance of the Catholics, who 
had there the preponderance. Each party, wJien' it was 
tho most powerful, opprobsed tho adherents of the other; 
the ecclesiastical princes in particular, a? the most de- 
fenceless members of the empire, were incessantly tor- 
mented by tho ainhitioii of their Protestant noiglihours. 
Those who w’ore too weak to repel force by force, took refuge . 
under the wings of justice ; nnd the complaints of spoliation 
wore heaped up against the Protestants in tlio Impc«'ial 
Ghamlx'r, which was ready enough to pursue tho accnscd 
with judgments, but found too little support to carr^’^ them 
into effect The peace which stipulated tor complete re- 
ligious toleration to the dignitaries of tho Empire, had pro? 
video also for the subject, by enabling him, without in- 
terruption, to leave the country in which the cxertiab of his 
religion was prohibited. But the wrongs which the 
violeiieo of a bovenigii might inmet on on obnoxious subject ; 
from tbo nameless oppri'sbions by which ho might liarass 
and annoy the emigrant; from the artful snares in<which 
subtilty conibiiied with power might enmesh him — ^from 
these, the dead letter of tho treaty could afford him no 
protection. Tho Catholic subject of Protestant princes com- 
plained loudly of violations of the religious peace — ^the 
Lutherans still more loudly of tlic oppression they qx- 
perionced under their Eomaulst suzerains. The laucour and 
animosities of theologians infused a poison into every occur- 
rence, however inconsiderable, and inflamed the minds of the 
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of venting its virus on the adherents of a kindred faith ! 

Unanimity amongst the Protestants might, by preservinff 
the balance between the contending parties, have prolonged 
the peace ; but as if to complete the confusion, all concord 
was quickly broken. The doctrines which hed been propa- 
gated by ZuingU in Zurich, and by Calvin in Geneva, soon 
spread to Germany, and divided the Protestants among 
themselves, with little in unison save their common hatred 
to popery. The Protestants of this date bore hut slight re- 
semblance to those who, fifty years before, drew up the Con- 
fession of Augsburg; and cause of the change is to be 
bought in that Confession itself It liad prescribed a positive 
boundary to the Protestaut faith, before the newly awakened 
spirit of inquiry had satisfied itself as to the limits it ought 
to set; and the Protestants seemed unwittingly to have 
thrown away much of the ad\ outage acquired by their re- 
jection of popery. Common complaints of the Romish 
hierai’chy, and of ecclesiastical abuses, and a common dis- 
approbation of its dogmas, formed a sufficient centre of union 
for the Protestants ; but not content with this, they sought a 
rallying point in the promulgation of a new and positive 
creed, in which they sought to embody the distinctions, tho 
pn> lieges, and tlie essence of tbo church, and to tins they 
referred the convention entered into with their opponents, 
n was as professors of this creed that they hod acced%d to 
the treaty ; and in the benefits of this peuco tlie advocates of 
the confessional one were entitled to participate. In any 
cose, therefore, the situation q||ils adliercnts was embarrassing. 
If a blind obedieiico wore yielded to tlie dicta of tho Con- 
fession, a lasting bound would he set to the spirit of inquiiy ; 
if, on the other hand, they dibsented from the formula) agreed 
upon, the point of union would be lust. Unfortunately both 
incidents occurred, and the evil results of both were quickly 
felt. One party rigorously adhered to the oiiginal symbol of 
faith, and the other abandoned it, only to adopt another with 
equal exclusiveness. 

Nothing could have funiibhed the common enemy a more 
plausible defence of his cause than this dissension; no 
spectacle could have been more gratifying to him than tlie 
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rancour with which the Protestants alternately persecuted 
cacli other. Who could condemn the llomaii Oathohes if 
they laughed ut the audacity with which the lieform* had 
presuiiiod 1o announce the only true belief ** — ^if fron. Pro- 
testants they borrowi‘d the ^yeapons against Pi-ote’^tauts* — 
in the midst of ibis clashing of opinions, they hold fast to fiir 
authority of tluiir own churi*h, for which, in part, thoro spoke 
an hoiiourablo antiquity, and a }ol more liunouiablo plurality 
of voices Put this division placed the Protestonl'- in still 
more serious eiubariassments. As the covenants of the 
treaty applied only to the partisans of the ConfosMe n, their 
opponents, with some reason, called upon them to explain 
who wore to bo recognized as the adhensits of that creed. 
The Lutberaiis could not, without olFouding ci)nscioi|ce, in- 
clude the CiiUinists in tlicir Communion, except at thd' risk 
of convi'rling a useful friend into a dangerous enemy, could 
they exclude them. This unfoituiiato diifcrence op(*in‘d u 
* way for the luaeliiiiatioiib of the Jesuits to sow' diotrust 
between both paitics, and to destroy ^he unity of their 
measures, li'cttored by the double fear of tlicir direct ad- 
versaries, and of their opponents among themselves, the Pro; 
testants lost for ever the opportunity of placing their church 
on a perfect equality with the (^xtholic. All thest» didiculties 
would have boon avoided, and Uie dcfi'ction of the Cah mists 
Would not have prejudiced the common cause, if the point of 
union hud been placed simply in the abandonment of 
JLloiviaiiism, instead of in the (lonfehsion of Augsburg. • 
But Uowe\er divided on other points, they concurred in 
this — that the security which liad resulted from equality of 
power cuuld only bo maintained by the preservation of that 
balance. In the meanwhihs the continual reforms of one 
party, and the opposing measures of the other, kept both upon 
the watch, wdiile the interpretation of the religious treaty was 
a never-ending subject of dispute. Each party maintained 
that every step talma by its opponent was an infraction of the 
peace, wMlo of oveiy movement of its own it was assorted 
that it was essential to its maintenance. Yet all the measures 
of the Catholics did not, os their opponents alleged, proceed fixim 
a spirit of encroachment — ^many of them were the uecessaiy 
precautions of self-defence. The Protestants had shown un- 
equivocally enough what the Romanists might expect if they 
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were mifortunate enough to become the weaker party. The 
greediness of the former for tho property of the church, gavo 
no renson to expect indulgence , — thoir bitter haired left no 
hope of magnanimity or forbearance. 

J3at the Protohtants, likewise, were excusable if they too 
placed little confidence in the sincerity of the Boman 
Catholics. By the treacherous and inhuman treatment 
which their brethren in Spain, Fnmce, and the ^STetherlands, 
had Buffered; by the disgraceful subterfuge of the Bomish 
princes, who held that the Pope had power to relieve them 
from the obligation of the most solemn oaths , and above all, 
by the detestable maxim, that faith was not to be kept with 
heretics, the Ploman Church, m the eyes of all honest men, 
had lost its honour. No engagement, no oath, however 
sacredi from a Jlomau Catholic, could satisfy a Protestant. 
What security then could the religious pciico afford, when, 
throughout Germany, the Jesuits represented it os a measure 
of more temporary con\ cuiciice, and in Home itself it was 
solemnly repudiated. 

The General Council, to which reference had been made in 
the treaty, had already been held in the city of Trent : 
bift, as might have been foreseen, without accommodating 
the religious differences, or taldng a single step to effect 
such* accommodation, and even without bring attended by 
the Protestants. The latter, indeed, were now solemnly 
excommunicated by it in the name of the church, whoso 
representativo the Council gave itself out to be. Could, then, 
a secular treaty, extorted morej\er by force of arms, afford 
them adequate protection against the ban of tho church ; a 
treaty, too, based on a condition which the decision of tho 
Council seemed entirely to abolish? There was then a show 
of right for violating tho peace, if only the Komonistb pos 
sossed the power; and henceforward the Protestants were 
protected by nothing but the respect for their formidable 
array. 

Other circumstances combined to augment this distrust. 
Spain, on whose support tho Bomanists in Germany chiefly 
relied, was engaged in a bloody conflict with the PJcmings. 
By it, the ffawer of the Spanish troops were drawn to tho 
confines of Germany. With what ease might they be intro- 
duced within the empire, if a decisive stroke should render 
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their presence necessary? Germany vas at that time a maga- 
zine of ^ar for nearly all tlie powers of Europe. The religious 
war had crowded it with , soldiers, whom the peace left desti- 
tute ; its many independent princes found it easy to assemble 
armies, and afterwards, for the sake of gain, dr the interests 
of party, hire them out to other powers. With German . roops, 
Philip the Second waged war against the Netherlands, and 
with German troops they defended themselves. Every such 
levy in Germany was a subject of alarm to the one party or 
the otJier, since it might be intended for their o])pres6ion. 
The arrival of an ambassador, an extraordinary legate of the 
Pope, a conference of princes, every unusual incident, must, it 
was thought, bo pregnant with destruction to some party. 
Thus, for nearly half a century, stood Germany, .fier hand 
upon the sword ; every riLstle of a leaf alarmed her. 

h erdinand the Firat, Iking of Hungary, and his excellent 
son, Maximilian the Second, held at this memorable epoch 
tlie reins of govcniinent. With a heart full of sincerity, -with 
a truly heroic i)aticnce, had Ferdinand brought about the 
religious peace of Augsburg, and aft» . words, in the Council 
of Trent, laboured assiduously', though vainly, at tlie un- 
grateful task of reconciling the two religions.. Abandoned •by 
his nephew, Philip of Spain, and liard pressed both in 
Hungary and Transylvania by the victorious armies df tho 
Turks, it was not likely that this emperor would entertain 
the idea of violating the religious peace, and thereby destroying 
his own painful work. The heavy expenses of the perpetijally 
rccurriug war with Turkey could not be defrayed by the meagre 
contributions of his exhausted hereditary dominion He stood, 
tlierefore, in need of the assistance of the w'hole empire ; and 
the religious peace alone preserved in one body the otherwise 
divided empire. Financial necessities made the Protestant as 
needful to him as the llomanist, and imposed upon him the 
obligation of treating Loth parties with equal justice, which, 
amidst so many contradictory claims, was truly a colossal task. 
Very far, however, was the result from answering his expectsr 
tions. His indulgence of the Protestants served only to bring 
upon his successors a war, which death saved himself the mor- 
tmeation of witnessing. Scarcely more fortunate was his son 
Maximilian, with whom perhaps the pressure of circumstances 
was the only obstacle, and a longer life perhaps the only want, 
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to bis establishing the new religioti upon the imperial throne. 
Necessity had taught the &ther fori>6arance towards the Pro- 
testants — ^needBsity and justice dictated the same course to the 
son. The grandson h^ reason to repent that he ueithor 
listened to justice, nor yielded to necessity. 

Maximilian left six sons, of whom the eldest, the Archduke 
Bodolph, inherited his dominions, and ascended the imperial 
throne. The other brothers were put off with petl^ appanages. 
A few mesne fiefs were held by a collateral branch, which had 
their unde, Charles of Styrio, at its head ; and oven these 
were afterwards, under his son, Ferdinand the Second, iucor- 
poratec] with the rest of the family dominions. With this 
exception, the whole of the imposing power of Austria was 
now wielded by a single, but unfortunately weak hand. 

Rodolph the Second was not devoid of those virtues which 
might have gained him the esteem of manldiid, had the lot of 
a private station fallen to him. His cliaracter was mild, ho 
loved peace and the sciences, particularly astronomy, natural 
history, chemistry, and the study of antiquities. To these he 
applied with a passionate zeal, which, at the voiy time when 
the critical posture of affairs demanded all his attention, 
and his exhausted finances the most rigid economy, diverted 
his attention from state affairs, and involved him in per- 
nicious expense. His taste for astronomy soon lost itself 
in those astrological reveries to which timid and melancholy 
tempeniDients like his are but too disposed. This, together 
with a youth passed in Spain, opened his cars to the evil 
counsels of the Jesuits, and tho infiucnce of the Spani& 
court, by which at lost ho was wholly governed. Ruled by 
tastes so lifile in aceordance with the dignity of his station, 
and alarmed by ridiculous piuphccies, he withdrew, after the 
Spanish custom, from the eyes of his subjects, to bury 
himself amidst his gems and antiques, in his laboratory, 
while the most fatal discords loosened all the bands of the 
empire, and the flames of rebellion began to burst out round 
the very footsteps of his throne. All access to his person was 
denied, the most urgent matters were neglected. The prospect 
of the rich inheritance of Spain was closed against him, while 
he was trying to make up his mind to offer his hand to the 
Infanta Isabella. A fearful anarchy threatened tho Emigre, 
because, though without an heir of |us own body himself, he 
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could not be peiRuaded to allow tbe election of a King of the 
JKomans. Tn( Austrian States renounced their allegiance, 
Hungrry and Transylvania threw off his supremacy, and 
Bohemia was not Jow m loUowing their example. The 
disceiidaiit of lh(3 once so formidable Charles the Fifth w as in 
perpetual danger, either ol losing one part of his possesbions 
to the Turks, or tmother to the Pj'uicsttints, and of sinking, 
beyond redchiption, mider the formidable coalition which a 
great monarch of Europe had formed against him. The 
events which no^v’ took place in the interior of Germany wore 
such as usually lia])pcnod when cither the throne was without 
an emperor, or the Emperor without a sense of his imperial 
dignit} Outraged or nbaudoued by their head, the States 
of the Ein]nre wore left to help themselves ; and alliances 
among tbemschcb must supply the defective authority of the 
Empeior. (lermany was divided into two leagues, which 
stood in arms arrayed against each other : between both, 
itodolph, the despised opponent of the one, and the impotent 
protector of tlie other, remained irresolute and useless, equally 
unable to destroy the fonner or to command the latter. 
What had the Empire to look for from a prince incapable 
even of defending his liercditoiy dominions against its domestic 
enemies ? To pre\ent the utter ruin of the Ilouso of Austria, 
’us own family conibiiied against him; and a powerful ^>arty 
threw itscU into the arms of his brother. Driven fiom his 
hereditary dominions, nothing was now left him to lose but 
tlie imperial dignity ; and ho was onl} bpared tliis last disgrace 
bj a timely death 

At this critical moment, when only a supple policy, united 
witli a vigorous arm, could ha>e n^intained the tranquillity 
of the Empire, its evil genius gave it a Eodolph for Emperor. 
At a more peaceful period the Germanic Union would have 
managed its own intcrcbts, and Kodolph, like so many others 
of Lis rank, might have hidden his deficiencies in a mysterious 
obscurity. But the urgent demand for the qualities in which 
he was most deficient revc.iled his incapacity. The position 
of Germany called for an emperor who, by hiS known ener- 
gios, could ghc weight to liis resolves; and the hereditaiy 
dominions of Rodolph, considerable as they were, were at 
present in a situation to occasion the greatest ombanassment 
to the governors. ^ 
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The Austrian princes, it is true, were Homan Catholics, 
and in addition to that, the supporters uf JPo))ery, hut their 
countries were far from being s{'. The reformed opiiiio is had 
penetrated even these, and Sivoured by l^erdinand’s necessi- 
ties and Maximilian’s mildness, had met with a rapid suceefli. 
The Austrian provinces exhibited in miniature what Germany 
did on a lai'ger scale. The gre^t nobles and the ritter class 
or knights were chiefl}' evangelical, and in tffe cities the 
Protestants had a decided preponderance. If they succeeded 
in bringing a few of their party into the couftlry, they con- 
trived imperceptibly to fill all places of trust and the magis- 
tracy with their own adherents, and to exclude the Catholics. 
Against the numerous order of the nobles and knights, and 
the deputies from the towns, the voice of a few jirolatos wjis 
powerless ; and the unseemly ridicule and offensive contempt 
of the former soon drove tlicm entirely from the provincial 
diets. Thus the whole of the Austrian Diet had iraix'rceptibly 
become Protestant, and ' the Heformatiou was making rapid 
strides towards its public recognition. The prinoe was de- 
pendent on the states, who had it in their power to grant or 
refuse supplies. Accordingly they availed themselves of tho 
financial necessities of Ferdinand and his son to extort one 
religious concession after another. To the nobles and knights, 
Maximilian at last conceded the free exercise of their religion, 
but only within their own territories and castles. The intem- 
perate enthusiasm of tho Protestant prejwhers overstepped 
the boundaries which prudence had prescribed. In defiance 
of the express prohibition, several of them ventured to preAh 
publicly, not only in tlie towns, but in Vienna itself, and the 
people flocked in crowds%) this now doctrine, the best season 
ing of which was personality and abuse. Thus continued 
food was supplied to fanaticism, and tho hatred of two churches, 
that were sucl^ near neighbours, was faxther envenomed by 
the sting of an impure ze^. 

Among the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria, 
Hungi^ and Transylvania were the most unstable, and the 
most difficult to retain. The impossibility of holding those two 
countries a^nstthe neighbouring and overwhelming power of 
the T^ks, had already driven Ferdinand to the inglorious 
expedient of recognizing, by an annual tribute, the Porte’s su- 
premacy over Transylvania ; a shameful confession of weak* 
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ne^s, and a still more dangerond temptation to the turbulent 
nobility, :7hen they fancied they had any reason to complain 
of their master. Not without conditions had the Hungarians 
submitted to the House of Austria. They asserted the elect- 
ive freedom of their crown, and boldly contended for all those 
prerogatives of their order which are inseparable from this 
ireedom f)f election. Tho nfear neighbourhood of Turkey, the 
facility of clianging masters with impunity, encouraged the 
magnates still, more in their presumption; discontented with 
the Austrian . government they threw themselves Into the 
arms of the Turks; dissatisfied with these, tliey returned 
again to their German sovereigns. The frequency and 
rapidity of these transitions from one government to another, 
had communicated its innuenccs also to their mode of think- 
ing ; and ns their countiy wavered between the Turkish and 
Austrian rule, so their minds vacillated between revolt and 
submissiun. The more unfortunate each nation folt itself in 
being degraded into a province of a foreign kingdom, tho 
stronger desire did they feel to obey a iiionarch chosen from 
amongst thernsclvea, and thus it was always easy for an en- 
terprising nohlo to obtain their support. Tho nearest Tui’kj^h 
paslia was al\^ays ready to bestow the Hungariaii si^eptre and 
crovNTi on a rebel against Austria ; just as ready was Austria 
to confirm to any adventurer the possession of provinces 
w’hicli lie Iiad wrested from the Porte, satisfied with preserving 
thereby the shadow of authority, and with erecting at the 
sfpnc lime a harrier against the Turks. In this way several 
of these magnates, Bathori, Boschkai, Bagpezi, aiid Bethlem 
succeeded in establishing themselves, one after Another, as 
tributary sovereigns in Transylvanll and Hungary ; and they 
maintained tlicir ground by no deeper policy than that of occa- 
sionally joining tho enemy, in order to render thcm8elv;ea 
more formidable to their own prince. « 

Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Eodolph, who were all sove- 
reigns of Hungaiy and Transylvania, exhausted their other 
teiiitorics in endeavouring to defend those from the hostile 
inroads of the Turks, and to put down intestine rebellion. I& 
this quarter destructive wars were succeeded but by brief 
truces, which were scarcely less hurtful : far and wide the 
land lay waste, while tlie injured serf had to complain equally 
of his enemy and his protector. Into these countries also 
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•the Eeformation Lad penetrated ; and protected by tLe free- 
' dom of the States, and under the cover of the internal dis- 
orders, had made a noticeable progress. Hero too it Tvas in- 
cautiously attacked, and party spirit tlitis became yet moijB 
dangerous from religious enthusiasm. Headed by a bold 
rebel, Bosohkai, the nobles of Hungary and Transylvania 
raised the standard of rebellion. The Hungarian insurgents 
were upon the point of makings common cause with the dis 
contented Protestants in Austria, Moravia, and Bohemia, and 
uniting all those countries in one fearful revolt. The down- 
fall of popery in these lands would then have been inevitable. 

Long had the Austrian archdukes, the brothers of the 
Emperor, beheld with silent indignation the impending ruin 
of their house ; this last event hastened their decision. The 
Archduke Matthias, Maximilian's second son, Viceroy in 
Hungary, and Eodolph’s presumptive heir, now came forward 
as the stay of the falling house of llapsbiirg. In his youth, 
misled by a false ambition, this piinco, disregarding the in- 
terests of his family, had listened to the overtures of the 
• Flemish insurgents, who invited him into the Netherlands 
to conduct the defence of their liberties against the oppression 
of his own relative, Philip the Second. Mistaking th(; voice 
of au insulated faction for tliat of the entire nation, Matthias 
obeyed the call. But the event answered the expectations of 
the men of Brabant as little as his own, and from this impru- 
dent enterprise he retired with little credit. 

.Far more honourable was his second appearance in the poli- 
tical world. Perceiving that his repeated remonstrances with 
the Emperor were unavailing, he assembled tlie archdukes, 
his hromers and cousins, at Preshurg, fmd consulted with 
them on the growing perils of their house, when they unani- 
mously assigned to him, as the oldest, the duty of defending 
that patrimony which a feeble brother was endangering. In 
his hands they placed all their powers and rights, and vested 
him with sovereign authority, to act at his discretion for the 
common good. Matthias immediately opened a communica- 
tion with the Porte and the Hungarian rebels, and through 
hjs skilful management succeeded in saving, by a peace Avith 
the Turks, the renuunder of Hungary, and by a treaty with 
the rebels, preseiyed the claims of Austria to the lost pro 
vinces. But Bodolph, as jealgus as he had hitherto been 
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careless of his sovereign authority, refused to ratify this treaty, 
^hich he regarded as a criminal encroachment on his sove- 
reign rights. He accused the Archduke of keeping up a 
secret understanding with the enemy, and of cheii^ing trea- 
sonable designs on the crown of Hungary. 

Tho activity of Matthias was, in truth, anything but dis- 
interested ; the conduct of the Emporor only accelerated the 
execution of*his ambitious vievs. Secure, fi*oi];L motives of 
gratitude, of the devotion of the Hungarians, for whom he 
had so lately obtained the blessings of peace ; assured by his 
agents of the favourable disposition of the nobles, and certain 
of the support of a largo party, even in Austria, he now ven- 
tured U) assume a bolder attitude, and, sword in hand, to dis- 
cuss his grievaucL's with the liimperor. The Protestants in 
Austria and Moravia, long ripe fur revolt, and now won over 
to the Archduke by his promises of toleratiou, loudly and 
openly espoused his cause, and their long-menaced alliance 
with the Jiungariau rebels was actually elFccted. Almost 
at once a formidable coiispintcy was planned and matured 
against the Emperor. Too late did ho resolve to amend his 
past errors ; in vain did lie attempt to break up this fatal 
alliance. Alrcad}’’ the whole empire was in arms ; Huugaiy, 
Austria, and Moravia had done homage to Matthias, who, was 
already on liis march to Bohemia to seize the Emperor in his 
palace, and to cut at once tlio sinews of his power. 

Bohemia was not a more peaooable possession for Austria 
than llungaiy ; with this diflercnce only, that, in tho latter, 
pdTitical considerations, in the former, religious dissensions, 
fomented disorders. In Bohemia, a century before the days 
of Luther, the first spark of the I'eligious war had been kin- 
dled : a centuiy after Luther, the first flames of the thirty 
years’ war burst out in Bohemia. The sect which owed its 
rise to John Huss, still existed in that countiy ; — ^it agreed 
with the Komish Church in ceremonies and doctrines, with 
the single exception of the administration of the Communion, 
in which the Hussites communicated in both kinds. This pri- 
vilege hod been conceded to the followers of Huss by the 
Council of Basle, iu an express treaty, (the Bohemian Com- 
pact) ; and though it was afterwards disavowed by the popes, 
they nevertheless continued to profit by it under the sanc- 
tion of the^govemnient. As^the use of the cup fqnned the 



only important distinction of their body, they were usually 
designated by the name of Utraquists; and they readily 
adopted an appellation \^’hich reminded them of their dourly 
valued privilege. But under Ibis titlo lurked also tho far 
stricter sects of the Bohemian and Moravian liretliren, who 
differed from the pr^dominanc church in more imiiortant 
particulars, and bore, in fact, a great resemblance to the 
German Protestants. Among them both, the German and 
Swiss opinions on religion jiiade rapid progress ; while the 
name ot* Utraquists, under wlneli they manage to disguiso the 
change of their principles, shielded them from persecution. 

In truth, they had nothing in c*oininon witli the Utraquists 
but the name; essentially, they were {lUogethcr rrotcstanl 
Confident in the strength of their party, and tlio Em])er()r’!s 
tolemtioii under Maxiiniliau, they had oj>eiily avowed their 
tenets. After the cvample of the Germans, they drew up a 
Confession of their own, in wliieh Lutherans ns wcdl as Cal- 
vinists recognized their own doctrines, and they sought to 
transfer to the new Confession the ])rivil('ges of tho original 
Utraquists. In this they were opposed hy their Bomaii Ca- 
tjiolic countrymen, <md foi’ced to rest content witli the Em- 
peror's verbal assurance of protection. 

As long as Maximiliiui lived, they enjoyed complete tole- 
ration, even under tho new form they Ijnd taken. Under his 
successor the scene changed. An imperiul (>dict appeared, 
which deprived tho Bohemian nrothren of tlwdr religious 
freedom. Now these differed in nothing from the other 
Utraquists. The sentence, therefore, of their condemnation, 
obviously^ncluded all the partisans of the Bohemian Confes- 
sion* Accordingly, they all combined to oppose the imperial 
mandate in the Diet, but without being able to procure its 
revocation. The Emperor and the Homan (Jatholic Estates 
took their ground on tlie Compacts and the Bohemian Con- 
stitution ; in which nothing appeared in favour of a religion 
which had not then obtained the voice of the country. Since 
that time, how completely had affairs changed ! What then 
formed but an inconsiderable opinion, bad now become the 
predominant religion of the country. And what was it then, 
but a subterfuge to limit a newly spreading religion by tho 
terms of obsolete treaties ? The Bohemian Protestants ap- 
pealed to the verbal guarantee of Maximilian, and the reli- 
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gious freedom of the Germans, 'with whom they argued they 
ought to be on a footing of equality. It was in vain— 4heir 
appeal was dismibsed. 

Such was the posture of affairs in Boliemia, when Matthias, 
already master of Hungary, Austria, and Moravia^ appe«ired 
in Oollm, to raise the Bohemian Estates also against the Em- 
peror. The ^embarinssmcnt of the latter was now at its 
height. Abondout'd by all his other subjects, he placed his 
last jnopcs on the Bohemians, who, it might be foreseen, 
would take advantage of hi« necessities to enforce tli'^ir own 
demands. After an interval of many years, he once more 
appeared publicly in tlje Diet at Prague ; and to convince the 
people that he was really still in existence, orders were given 
that all the windows should be opened in the sti*e(‘ts through 
which ho was to pass — pi oof enough how far tilings hail gone 
with him. The event justified his fears. The Estates, con- 
scious of their own power, refused to take a single step until 
their privileges wire conlirmed, and religious toleration fully 
assured to them. It was in vain to luive recourse now to 
tlie old system of evasion. The Emperor’s fate was in their 
hands, and he must yield to necessity. At present, how- 
ever, ho only granted their other demands — religious matters 
he reserved for consideration at the next Diet. 

The Bohenunis now took up arms iu defence of the Em- 
peror, and a bloody war between tho two brothers was on the 
point of breaking out. But Kodolph, who feared nothing so 
niuchos remaining in this slavish dependence on the Estates, 
wafted not for a warlike issue, but hastened to effect a recon- 
ciliation with his brother by more peaceable mealis. By a 
formal act of abdication ho resigned to Matthias, what indeed 
he hail no chanco of wresting from him, Austria and the 
Idugdom of Uung.iry, and acknowledged him as his successor 
to the crown of Bohemia. 

Dearly enough had the Emperor extricated himself from 
one didiculty, only to got immediately involved in another. 
The setdemeut of the religious affairs of Bohemia had been 
referred to the next Diet, which was held in 1009. The re- 
formed Bohemians demanded the free exercise of their 
faith, as under the former emperors ; a Consistory of their 
own; the cession of the University of Prague: and the 
right of electing De/^ders^ or Protectors of Liberty^ from their 
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own, body. The answer was the same as before; for the 
Emperor was now eAtirely fettered by the unreformed 
party. However often, and in however threatening language 
the Estates renewed their remonstrances, the Emperor per- 
sisted, in ^s first declaration of granting nothing beyond the 
old compacts. The Diet broke up without coming to a de- 
cision ; and tlie Estates, exaspenited against |hd Emperor, 
arranged a general meeting at Prague, upon their own au- 
thority, to right themselves. 

They appeared at Prague in great force. In defiance of 
the imperial prohibition, they carried on their deliberations 
almost under the very eyes of the Emperor. The yield- 
ing compliance which he began to show, only proved how 
much they were feared, and increased their audacity. Yet 
on the main point he remained inflexible. They fulfilled 
their threats, and at last resolved to establish, by their own 
power, the free and universal exercise of their religion, and 
to abandon the Emperor to his necessities until he slioiild 
confirm this resolution. They even went farther, and elected 
for themselves the Defenders which the Emperor had re- 
fused them. Ten were nominated by each of the three Es- 
tates ; they also determined to raise, us soon as possi))le, an 
armed force, at the head of which Count Thurn, tlie chief 
oiganizer of the revolt, should bo placed as general defender 
of the liberties of Bohemia. Their determination brought 
the Emperor to submission, to which he was now counselled 
even by the Spaniards. Apprehensive lost the exasperated 
Estates should throw themselves into the aims of tho King 
of Hungafy, he signed the memorable Letter of Majesty for 
Bohemia, by which, under the successors of the Emperor, 
that people justified their rebellion. 

The Bohemian Confession, which the States had laid before 
the Emperor Maximilian, was, by the Letter of Majesty, 
placed on a footing of equality \vith tho olden profession. 
The Utraquists, for by this title the Bohemian Protestants 
continued to designate themselves, were put in possession of 
the University of Prague, and allowed a Consistory of their 
own, entirelv independent cf the archiejjiscopal sec of that 
city. All the churches in the cities, villages, and market 
towns, which they held at the, date of the letter, were secured 
to them; and if in addition th^ wished to erect others, it was 
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permitted to tL. noldos, and loiights, and the fiee cities to do 
so. This lost ckasb in the LottM of Majesty ^ve rise to 
the unfortUiuUc di«-|)utf*'s which sub&equently rekindled the 
flamets of wui in Guiopo. 

7’he Letter of Miyest} erected the Protesthnt pari of 
Bohemia into a kind of re})ublic. The 3t»ces had learned 
to feel the ppwer winch tbo\ gained by perbeveronce, unity, 
and hannon}’' in their measures. The Emperor now retained 
little more tl»an the shadow of his sovereign authority ; while 
by the new dignity of the t o-called defenders of liberty, a dan- 
gerous stinmlua was given to the spirit of revolt. The ex- 
ample anil success of llol emia aflfurded a tempting seduction 
to the otliei* hircdilary dominions of Austria, and all -at- 
tempted hy smnldr incdiis to evtort similar privileges. The 
spint ol liberty spread fiotn one pro\inco to another; and as 
it was chiefly tbe disunion among the Austrian princes thAt 
had (iiablcd the Piotestaiits so materially to imjirove their 
ad\antages, they now hastened to (*ffi*ct a reeonciliatioii be- 
tween the Emperor and llie King of Hungiuy. 

But the reconciliation could not bo sincere. The wrong 
was too great to bo forgiven, and Llodolph continued to 
nourish at heart an ime\tiuguishable hatred of MatthiA. 
WPH grief and indignation he brooded over the thought, 
that the Bohemian sceptre -was Anally to descend into the 
hands of liis enemy; and tho prospect was not more con- 
soling, even if Matthias should die without issue. In that 
case, hVrdinaud, Archduke of Uratz, whom he equally dis- 
lik*ed, was the liead of the family. To exclude the latter 
as well as Matthias from the succession to tlie* throne of 
Bohemia, he fell upon the project of dlvei*ting that in- 
heritance to Ferdinand’s brother, the Archduke Leopold, 
Bishop of Passau, who among all his relatives had ever been 
the dearest and most deserving. Tho prejudices of the 
Bohemians in favour of the elective freedom of their crown, 
and their attachment to Leopold’s poison, seemed to favour 
this schemo, in which Rodolph consulted rather his own 
pvtiality and \indicti\onei>s than the good of his house 
But to cany out this project, a military force was requisite, 
and Rodolph actually assembled an army in tho bishopric of 
Passau. The object of this force tvas hidden from alt. An 
inroad, however, which, for.want of pay it made suddei^yand 
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tviihout the Emjperor's knowk'ige into Lokemia, and the 
(Mtrages which it there cununitted, stirred up the whole 
kingdom against him. In vein ho assorted innocence 
to the Bohemian Estates* they would not believe his pro- 
testations : vainly did he attempt to restrain the violcin'o of 
his 6oldiei7 ; they disregarded his orders. Perbuaded tliat 
th‘o Emperor’s object was annul the L*'Uor of Majesty, tbo 
Protectors of Liberty armed the whole of Protcsflint Ilohimiia, 
and invited Mattliias into the country After tlio dispersion 
of the force he had collected at Passim, tho Einpo^ir re- 
mained helpless at Prague, where he was k^pt shut up like 
a prisoner in his palace, and separat^'d from all his coun- 
cillors. In the meantime, Matthi«as entered Prague amidst 
universal rejoicings, whore llodolph was soon afterwards 
weak enough to acknowledge him King of Bohemia. So 
hard a fate befell this Emperor ; ho was compollod, during 
his life, to abdicate in favour of his enemy that very tliroiie, 
of which he had heen ciidiuiv curing to deprive him after his 
own death. To complete his degradation, he was obliged, 
by a personal act of renunciation, to release his subjec^ts in 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Lusiitia from Ihisr allegiance, and he 
did it with a broken lioart. All, ovisi tliose lie thought ho 
had most attached to his poison, Juul alnuidoned him. When 
he liad signed tho instrument, ho tlirow his bat upon the 
gromid, and gnawed the pen wlucli had rendered so shameful 
a service. 

While Eodolph thus lost one hereditary dominion after 
another, the imperial dignity was not much better main- 
tained him. Each of tlio religious parties into which 
Germany was divided, (*ontinued its efforts to advance itself 
at the expense of the other, or to guard against its attacks. 
The weaker the hand that held the scoptre, and the more the 
Protestants and Homan Catholics foU they were left to them- 
selves, the more vigilant necessarily became their irvatch- 
fulness, and the greater tlieir distrust of each other. It was 
enough that the Emperor was ruled by Jesuits, and was 
guided by Spanibli counsels, to excite the apprehension of 
me Protestants, and to afford a pretext for hostility. The 
inconsiderate zeal of tho Jesuits, which in tho pulpit and by 
the press disputed tlio validity of the religious pciu'cs in- 
ereased this mstrust, and caused them to bco a dangerous 
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desigu in the most indifferent measures of the Roman 
Ga^olics. Every step taken in the hereditary dominions 
of tlie Emperor, for the repression of the reformed religion, 
was sure to dra^\ the attention of all the Pintestants of 
Germany; and this powerful support which the refonr''d 
subjects of Austria mot, or expected to meet with from their 
relwjious confederates in the rest of Geimany, was no smtill 
cause of tlu ii*confidcnce, and of tlio i apid success ot Matthi is 
It was the gencriil htlicf of tin Ijuipiio, th.it they owed the 
long ^njojmciit of the religious peico merely to tho diffi- 
culties m which the Emiitiox w*is placed by the iut(rnal 
troubles in his dominions «iiid consequently they woie in no 
haste to relie\e him iioir tiiein 

Almost all llio afftnis of the IJietwere iioglt etc d, either 
through the pi uci as tnn turn of the Empeior, or tbiough the 
fault of tho Protestant l^islates, who had determined to make 
no pioMbion for ^ho (oi union wonts of the Empiio till their 
own gnciances wao itiiioied These giievances related 
principally to the inisgoicinment of P Emperor; tho 
liolatioii of the religious tiuity, and tho usurpatious pre- 
sumption of the Imperial Aiilic Council, which in the pre- 
sent rcigii had beonn to extend its junsdietion at the expense 
of Uie Impeiial Ohoniher. Fonncrly, in all disputes between 
th< Estates, which could not ho settled by club law, ’the 
ouipcroi*s had dc'cidcd iii the last rcsort of themsehts, if 
the case w(.ie tiilling, and in conjunction with tho prim es, if 
it weie important, or thej dotci mined them by imperial 
judges who follow od lire court. This superior jurisdiction 
they hud, in the cud of tho fiftoenlh ccutuiy. assigned to a 
regular and peimauent tribunal, the Imperial Chamber of 
Spires, in which the Estates of the Empire, that they might 
not be oppressed by the arbitiaiy appointment of the Em- 
peror, had icserved to IhcmseUes tlie nght of electing tho 
assessoi'b, *ind of peiiodictilly reviewing its decrees. I3y the 
religious peace, thebe lights of the Estates, (called the rights 
of prebentcition and Msitation,) were Extended also to the 
Luwerans, so tliat Protestant judges had a voice in Pro- 
testant Ctiuses, and a seemihg equality obtained for both 
religions in this supreme tribunal. 

But the enemies of die Reformation and of the freedom of 
the Estates, vigilant to take advantage of every incident that 
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£i^roarcd their viewsi Boon found means to neutralize the 
beneficial effects of this institution. supreme jurisdiction 
over the Imperial States Tvab gradually and skilfully usurped 
by a private imperial tiibuuaJ, tlie Aulic Council in Vienna, 
a court at first intended merely to adviso the Empemr m 
the exercibe of his undoubted, imporidl, niid porsonol pre- 
rogatives ; a court, whoso members being appointed and piiid 
by him, had no law but tlio intorest of their master, and no 
standard of equity but the advancement of the unreformed 
religion of which tiny wen ])artisans. Before the Aulic 
Council wore now brouglit several suits originating between 
Estates differing m religion, and wliich, therefore, propcily 
belonged to the Imperial Chamber. It was not surprising if 
the decrees of this tribunal boro traces of their origin ; if the 
interests of the Homan Cliurch ami of tlio Emperor were pre- 
ferred to justice by lloniiUi Catholic judges, and the creatines 
of tlie Empeinr. Although all tiic J^lstates of Germany 
seemed to have equal ivmse for resisting so perilous 
an abuse, Hic Protosltuits uloue, wlio most sensibly felt it, 
and oven these not all at once and in a bod}^ came forward 
as the defenders of German libcity, which the establislimcnt 
of so arbitrary a triliiuial hatl outrai/i*d in its most sacred 
point, the aduiiiiistration of justice. In fact, Germany would 
have had liltlo cause to congratulnle itself upon the abolition 
of club-law, and in the institution of the Jiiiperiol Chamber, 
if an arbitrary tribunal of the Empc'ror was allowed to in- 
terfere witli tho latter. The Estates of tho German Empire 
would indeed have benefited little upon the days of barbaii^n, 
if the Chamber of Justice in which they sat along with tlie 
Emperor ds judges, and for which they had abandoned their 
original princely prerogative, should cease to be a court of tho 
last resort. But the strangest contradictions were at this 
date to bo found in the miuds bf men. Tho name of Em- 
peror, a remnant of Roman despotism, was still associated 
with an idea of autocracy, which, though it formed a ri<li- 
culous inconsistency vdth tlie privileges of tlie Estates, was 
nevertheless argued for by jurists, diiiused by the partisans of 
despotism, and believed by the ignorant. 

To these general grievances was gradually added a* 
chain of sin^ar incidents, which at length converted 
the anxiety of the Protestants into utter distrust. During 
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the Spainisli pej'&coations in the Netherlands, several Frotest> 
ant families had taken refuge in Aix-larChapelle, an imperial 
city, and attached to the Boman Catliolic faith, where they set* 
tied and iiiscn&ihly extended their adherents. Having succeeded 
by stratagem in introducing some of their members into the 
muricipal council, they demanded *i church and the pul lie 
exercise of their woiship, and the demand being unfiuourahly 
received, they succeeded by violence m cnfoivuig it, and also 
in usurping the entire government of tlie city To see so im- 
jKirtaut a cit> in Protestant hands was tor hea\y i Idow 
for the Empeiur and the Homan Catholics. After all tlio 
Emperor n quests and commands for the restoration of tlie 
olden government had proved ineffectual, the Aulic Council 
proclaimed the eity under the ban of the Empire, whicli| how- 
ever, was not put m force till the following reign. 

Of yet gi cater importance ivere two other attempts of 
the Protestants to extend their influenee and their power. 
The Elector Gebli ird, of Cologne, (bom Truchscss f of Wald- 
burg,) conceived lor Uio young Countess Agnes, of Mansfield, 
Couoiiess ot Gcrrcsheim, a passion which a as not imretumed. 
As the eyes of all Germany were directed to this intercourse, 
tlie brotliei’s of tlio Countess, two zealous Calvinists, de- 
manded satisfaction for the injured honour of their house, 
which, as long os the doctor i*emaiiied a Eoman Catholic 
prelate, could not be rcpaiicd by marriage. They threatened 
the elector they would wash out this stain in his blood and 
thoir sister's, unlc'^she either abandoned all farther connexion 
wtth the countess, or consented to rc-establish her reputa- 
tion at the altar. 'J'hc elector, indillerent to all the conse- 
quences ol this step, listened to nothing but the vdicc of love. 
■Whether it was in consequence of his previous inclination to the 
reformed doctrines, or that the charms of his mistress done 
effected this wonder, he renounced the Homan Catholic faith, 
Olid led the beautiful Agnes to the altar. 

This event was of the greatest importance. By the letter 
of the clause reserving the ecclesiastical states from the gene- 
ral opemtion of the religious peace, the elector had, by his 
apo&tncy, foifeited all right to the temporalities of his bishop- 
ric ; and if, in any case, it was important for the Catholics to 
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onforco the clause, it was so especially m Clie case of 
olei‘toratos. On the other hand, the relinquhhincnt of 
so high a dignity was a severe sacrifice, and peculiarly sf in 
the cuso of a tender husband, who had wished to enhance the 
value of his heart and hand by the gift of a principality. 
Moreover, the Roscrvatuin ticclesiasticum was a disputed ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Augsburg ; and all the German Protest- 
ants were aware of* the extremo importance Of resting 
this fouiih * elccioKite from the opponents of their faith. 
The example had alraady been set in several of the eecle- 
siiistical heuolices of Lower Germany, and attended with suc- 
cess. Several canons of Cologne had aKo already euibraeod 
the Protestant confession, and were on the (‘lector’s side, while, 
in tlio city itself, he could depend upon the sujiport of a 
numerous Protestant pa^y. All these eonsidorations, greatly 
strengthened by the persuasions of his friends and relations, 
and the promises of seveml (jcrinan courts, determined the 
elector to rctaiu his dominions, while iu' (‘hanged his religion. 

But it was soon apparent that lie had entered upon a con- 
test which he could not cany through. K\eii the free toler- 
ation of the Protestant service within the t(n*ritori(‘s of Co- 
logne, had already occasioned a violent opposition on tho part 
of the canons and Homan Catholic Estates of that pi'oviiu c 
The intervention of tho biinpcror, and a papal ban from 
riomc, which anathematized tho elector as an a])ostate, and 
deprived him of all his dignities, temporal and spiritual, 
armed his own subjects and chapter against him. 'J’lic Klec- 
tor assembled a militjiry force; the chapter did the same* 
To ensure a]^o tho aid of a stronu ai-m, tliey proceeded forth- 
with to a new election, and eli^e the lUshoi) of Liog(^ a 
prince of Bavaria. 

A civil war now commenced, which, from Uie strong inter- 
est which botli religious parties in Germany necessarily felt 
in the conjmicture, was likely to tciiniiiatc iu a gcncml 
breaking up of the religious peace. What most made tlie Pro- 
testants indignant, wa.s that the Pope should have presumed, 
by a pretended apostolic power, to deprive a prince of the em- 
pire of his imperial dimities. Even in tho golden days f»f 
their spiritual domination, this prerogative of the Pope had 

* Saxony, Bnndenburg, and the Palatinate were already Protestant. 
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been disputed ; how much more likely was it to be questioned 
at a period when his authority was entirely disowned by one 
party, while even with the other . it rested on a tottering 
foundation. All tlie Protestant princes took up the affair 
warmly against the Emperor ; and Henry IV. of France*, then 
King of Navarre, left no 'ncaus of negotiation untried to urge 
the German princes to the vigorous assertion of their rights. 
The issue •would decide for ever the liberties of Germany. 
Four Protestant against three Itoman Catholic voices in the 
Electoral College must at once have given the preponderance 
to the former, and for over excluded the House of Austria 
from the imperial throne. 

But the Elector Gebhard had embraced ilie Calvinist, not 
the Ijuthcnin religion ; and this circumstance alone was his 
ruin. 'L’lie mutual rancour of thestf two churches would not 
permit the Lutheran Estates to regard the Elector as one of 
their party, and as such to lend him their effectual support. 
i\ll indeed had encouraged, and promised him assistance; 
bul only one ap[>anaged prince of the Palatine House, the 
Polsgriive «lohn Casiiiiir, a zealous Calvinist, kept his word. 
Despite of the imperial prohibition, he hastened with his 
little army into the territories of Cologne ; but without being 
able to ellcct any thing, because the Elector, who was desti- 
iuto even of the fn^tncccbbories, left him totally without help. 
So much the more rapid was the progress f)f tho newly-chosen 
elector, whom his Bavarian relations and the Spmiiards from 
the Netherlands supported with tho utmost vigour. Tho 
droops of Gcbhard, left by their master without pay, aban- 
doned one place after another to the enemy ; by whom others 
wcj‘0 com])ellcd to surrondei? In his Westphalian territories, 
(icl)hard hold out for some time longer, till here, too, he was 
at last ohligetl to yield to superior force. After several vain 
attempts iu Holland and England to obtain means for his 
restoration, ho retired into the Chapter of Strasburg, and died 
dean of that cathedral ; tlie first sucriffee to riie Eccle- 
siastical Beservatioii, or rather to the want of harmony among 
tho German Protestants. 

To this dispute in Cologne was soon added another in 
Strasburg. Several Protestant canons of Cologne, who had 
been included in the same papal ban with thu elector, hail 
taken refuge within this bishopric, where they likewise held 
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prebends. As the Bomon Catholic canons of Strasburg hesi- 
tated to allow them, as being under the ban, tlie enjoyment 
of their prebends, liiey took violent possession of Ihuir bene- 
fices, and the support of a powerful Protestant party among 
the citizens soon gave them the nrcpondcranco in tlio chapter. 
The other canons thereupon retiroa to Alboce-Saverne, whert, 
under the protection of the bishop, they established them- 
selves as the only lawful oliapter, and deu(#imced that which 
remained in Strasburg as illegal. The latter, in tlie mean- 
time, had so strengthened themselves by tho reception of 
several Protestant colleagues of high rank, Uiat they could 
venture, upon the death of the bishop, to nonunatc a new Pro- 
testant bishop in the person of John (ieorge of Brandenburg. 
The Boman Catholic canons, fu'froin alloviing this election, 
nominated the Bishop of IMotz, a prince of Lorraine, to that 
dignity, who announced his promotion by immediately com- 
mencing hostilities against the territories of Strasburg 
' That city now took up aims in defence of its Protestant 
chapter and the Prince of Bmndeuburg, while the other 
party, with the assistance of the troops of Lorraine, endea- 
voured to possess themselves of the teniponihties of the 
chitoter. A tedious war was the conscqnciu e, winch, ac- 
cording to the spirit of the times, was attended v\ith l).irbarous 
devastations. In vain did the Emperor interpose with his 
supreme authority to terminate the dispute , the ecclesiastical 
property remained for a long time divided hr tween the two 
parties, till at last the Protestant prince, fur a moderate 
pecuniary equivalent, renounced his claims ; and thus, in thi^ 
dispute also* the Boman Church (‘amo oiT victoriuu‘<i. 

An occurrence which, soon after the adjustmimt of this dis- 
pute, took place in Doimuwcrtb, a free city oi Suabia, was still 
more critical for tho whole ui Protestant Germany. In this 
once Boman Catholic city, the Protestants, during the reigns 
of Ferdmand and his son, h«ul, in the usual w.iy, b(‘come so 
completely predomimint. that tlie Roman Catliolus v\eio 
obliged to content themselves with a church in the Monnsteiy 
of the Holy Cross, and for fear of offending the Piotestniits, 
were even forced to suppress the greater part of their religious 
rites. At length a fanatical abbot of this monastery vr ntured 
to defy the popular prejudices, and to arrange a public pieces- 
sion, preceded by the cross and banners flying ; hut he was 

* Tl Q 
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soon compelled to desist from the attempt. When, a year 
afterwiiJ ciicournpfed by a favourable imperial proclamation, 
the same abbot iitbmpted to renew this procession, the 
citizens proceeded t open violence. The inhabitants 
shill tl)(‘ Plate's aj^aiust the monks on their return, trampled 
their culoiirs iiiuler foot, and followed them home with 
elainoiir aiu]^ abuse. An imperial citation was the consequence 
of this act of \iolen'*e ; and ns the exasperated populace even 
threatened to assault the imperial commissaries, and all 
attempts at an amicable adjustment were frustrated by the 
f intieism of the multitude, the city was at last formally 
])ln< » <1 under the ban of the Empire, the execution of which 
was ml 1 II .ted to Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. The citizens, 
foniH il\ '.<) insolent, wcie sii/ed with terror at the approach 
of the r»'i\aiiaii army; pusillanimify now possessed them, 
thonqb mut' so full of didianco, and they laid down their ams 
without sf nkinj* a blow. 'Phe total abolition of the Protestant 
roli^uoii witliiii the walls of the city w'as the punibhmont 
of tlu'ir rcb< 11 ion ; it was depii>cd of its ^ rivileges, and, from 
a flee city of Suabin, conxerted into a nunicipal town of 
JlaNaiia 

Two ciicumstancos connected wdtb this ])roceeding irtust 
ha\<* strongly excited the attention of tlie Protestants, e\en 
ii the mt( rests of religion had been less powerful on* their 
minds b'lrst of all, the sentence had been pronounced by the 
Aulic ('ouiicil, an arbitrary and exclusively Homan Catholic 
trilmiial, x\liO'.o jurisdiction besides had been so warmly dis- 
puted by them; and secondly, its execution had l)i*en in- 
trusted to the Duke of Bavaria, the head of another circle. 
Those* uiieoiistitutional steps seemed to be the harbingers 
of further violent measures on the Homan Catholic side, the 
result, probably, of secret conferences and dangerous designs, 
whicli migbt perhaps end in the entire subversion of their 
religious libi*rty. 

In circumstances where the law of force prevails, and se- 
curity depends upon power alone, the weakest party is naturally 
the most busy to place itself in a posture of defence. This 
was now' the case in Germany. If Ae Homan Catholics really 
meditated any evil against the Protestants in Germany, the 
probability was that the blow xvould fall on the south rather 
than the north, because, in Lower Germany, the Protestants 
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were connected together through a long unbroKon tract of 
couutiy, and could therefore easily combine for mutual 
support ; while those in the south, detached iroin each other, 
and surrounded on all sides by Itonac Catholic states, were 
exposed to every inroad. If, moreover, as was to be expected, 
the Catholics availed themselves of the divisions amoiigst the 
Protestants, and levelled their attack against one of the re- 
ligious parties, it was the Calvinists who, as thef weaker, and 
as being besides excluded from tho religious treaty, were 
apparently in the greatest danger, and upon them would 
probably fall the first attack. 

Both these circumstances took place in the dominions of tlie 
Elector Palatine, which possessed, in the Duke of J>;i\aL'ia, a 
formidable neighbour, and which, by reason of their Jet'octioii 
to Calvinism, received no pi'otectioii from tlio Beligious Pcjwe, 
and had little hope of succour from the Lutheran s bites. No 
country in Germany had experienced so many revolutions 
in religion in so short a time as the Palatinate, hi the 
space of sixty years this country, an unfortunate t(»y in the 
hands of its rulers, had twice adopted the doctrines of Luther, 
and twice relinquished them for Calvinism. The iOloctor 
Efederick 111. firet abandoned the confession of Aiigrthiirg, 
which his eldest son and successor, Lewis, iiunicdiatoiy re- 
estalxlished. The Calvinists throughout the whole country 
were deprived of their churches, their preachers and even 
their teachers banished beyond . tho frontiers ; while the 
prince, in his Lutheiun zeal, persecuted them even in his 
will, by appointing none but strict and orthodox Luthci-ans «s 
the guardians of his sou, a minor. But this illegal testament 
was disregarded by his brother the Count Palatine, John 
Gasimir, who, by the regulations of the Golden Bull, assumed 
the guardianship and admiuistmtion of the shite. Calvinistic 
teachers were given to tho Elector Frederick IV., th(*n only 
nine years of age, who were ordered, if necessary, to diive tho 
Lutheran heresy out of the soul of their pupil with blows. 
If such was the treatment of the sovereign, that of the subjects 
may be easily conceived. 

It was under this Frederick that the Palatine Court exerted 
itself so vigorously to unite the Protestant states of Germany 
in joint measures against the House of Austria, and, if possible, 
bring about the formation of a general confederacy. Besides 
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that this court had always been guided by the counsels of 
Fxaace, with wlium hatred of the House of Austria was tha 
ruling principle, a regard for his own safety urged him to 
seeure in time the doubtful assistance of the Lutherans 
against a ncjir and overwhelming enemy. Great difficulties, 
however, opposed this union, bc< ause the Luthenns* dislike 
of the Reformed was scarcely less tlian the comm^m aversion 
of both to the Itomaiixsts. A i attempt was first made to recon- 
cile tlie two professions, in order to facilitate a political union ; 
but all these attemjits failed, and generally ended in both 
parties ndlienng the more st nngly to their respective opimons. 
Nothing then rtnnained but to i.im'ase the fear and the dis- 
trust of tlie J^lvaiigelioals, and xii this way to impress upon 
them the necessity of tins allL.iicc. The power of the Roman 
Catholics and the magnitude of the danger were exaggerated, 
aeciilentiil incidents were ascribed to deliberate plans, innocent 
jietions niisrepresonled by in\idioiis eonstiuc*tions, and the 
whole Conduct of the ])iofes*ois of tho olden religion wius 
interpretiMl as the result of ii \M.ll-weigx 'd and systematic 
plan, wliieh, in all probability, ihcy wire very far fiom having 
concerted. 

The Diet of Ibilisbon, to whicdi the Protestants bx.d look&d 
forward w’lth tlie hope of obtaining a renewal of the Religious 
Peace, had broken up without corning to a decision, and to the 
former gri(*>anecs of the Protestant iiarty was now added the 
late oppresrjion of Doiiauw'erth. With incredible speed, the 
union, so long atteiiipled, was now brought to bear. A con- 
fctence took place at Anhausen, in Franconia, at which were 
present the Elector Fredcrii*k IV., from the Palatinate, the 
Palsgra^o of Neuburg, tw'o Margraves of Brandenburg, the 
Margrave of Baden, and the Duke John Frederick of Wirtem- 
burg, — Lutlienins as well as Calvinists, — who for themselves 
and their helm entered into a close confederacy under the title 
of the Evangelical Union. The purport of this union was, that 
the allied princes should, in all matters relating to religion and 
their civil rights, support each other witli arms and counsel 
against every aggressor, and should all stand as one man; 
that in case any member of the alliance should be attacked, 
he should be assisted by the rest with an armed force ; that, 
if necessary, the territories, towns, and castles of the allied 
states should be open to his troops ; and Uiat, whatever con- 
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quests were made, should be divided among all the edii<* 
f^erates, in proportion to the contingent furnished by eaohu 

The direction of the whole confederacy in time of peace was 
conferred upoff the Elector Palatiqp, but with a limited 
power.* To meet the necessary expenses, subsidies were 
deinaiuled. and a common fund established. Differenc'*'^ of 
religion (betwixt the Lutherans and the Calvinibts) wei*e to 
have no effect on this alliance, wbirli was to suSsi&t for ten 
jlpars, eveiy member of the union engaged at the same time 
to procure new mernbers to it. The Electorate of Jlranden- 
burg adopted the alliance, that of Saxony rejected it Jlcsse. 
Cashel could not be prevailed iijion to decliav itself, ilio 
Dukes of Bmnswick and Luncbui'g also hesitated. But tho 
three cities of tho Empins r<tr.isburg, Nuremburg, and IJlni, 
were no unimportant acquisition for tho league, which was in 
great want of their money, while their example, besides, 
might be followed by other imperial cities. 

After the formation of this alli.incc, tlio confederate slates, 
dispirited, uud slll<Tl^^ little fe.iiul, udo]>tcd a bolder language. 
Through I'rinco (Jhristiaii of Anhalt, tliey laid their common 
grievance', id einands luforc theEinpeior: among which 
the*pmi( ip tl were tho restoration of Donauwerth, 1 ho idiolilion 
of tlio.lmperial Court, tho reformation of the Emperor’s own 
administnition and tlait of Ins counsellors bur these re- 
moustrauces, they chose the moment when the Emperor had 
scarcely recovered breath from the troubles in his hereditary 
dominions, — when he had lost Hungary and Austiia to Mat- 
thias, and had barely preserved his Bohemian throne by thtf 
concesbion of the Letter of Majesty, and finally, when through 
tho succession of Julierb he was already threatened with the dis- 
tant prospect of a new war. No wonder, then, that thib dilaloiy 
prince was more irresolute than ever in his decision, and that 
the confederates took up arms before he could bethink himself. 

The Boman Catholics regarded this confederacy with a 
jealous eye ; the Union viewed them and the Emperor with 
the like distrust ; the Emperor was equally suspicioub of both; 
and thus, on all sides, alantf and animobity had reached their 
climax. And, as if to crown the whole, at this critical con 
juncture, by the death of the Duke John William of Juliers, 
a highly disputable succession became vacant in the territories 
of Juliers and Gloves. 
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Ei^t competitors laid claim to this territoiy, the iDdi\dsi' 
bility 0 ^ vhieh hov? b(3en guaranteed by solemn treaties ; and 
the' Emperor, \7iio seemed disposed to enter upon it os a 
vacant ficf, might )C cemsidered us the ninth. Four of these, 
the Elector of Jiraiidcnburg, the Count Palatine of Neub.irg, 
the Count Palatino of i)eux Pouts, and the j!daigra\o t-f lJur 
gau, an Austrian prince, claimed it ns a female lief in name 
oi four princesses, '»isters of the late duke. Two others, the 
Elector of Saxony, of tlu* line of Albert, and tlio Duke of 
Saxony, of tlio lino of Ernest, laid claim to it under a prirf 
right of reveisioii granted to them by the Emperor Fj*cderick 
III., and coniirnied to both Siixon Louses by Maximilian I. 
The jireUnisions of some foreign princes were little regarded. 
The best right was perhaps on the side of Bmndeiiburg and 
Nenh(‘rg, and between the claims of these two it was not easy 
to decide. Doth courts, as soon as the succession was vacant, 
jirucci'ded 1 o take ] possession ; Brandenburg beginning, and N eu- 
bcrgfollowiug (he exatnjde. Both commenced their dispute with 
the pen, and would probably have ende it with the sword; 
but the interfereiiee of the Emperor, by proceeding to bring 
the cause before bis own cognizance, and, during the jirogrcss 
of the suit, sequestmtiug the disputed countries, soon brought 
Pie contending parties to an i^peement, in order to avert the 
common danger. They agreed to govern the duebj^ con- 
jointly. Ill >aiu did the Emperor 2 >i*oliibit the Estates from 
doing bojiiage to their now masters; in 'lain df& bo soud his 
own j’l'latiou, the Archduke Lco 2 )old, Bishop of Fussau and 
Strasliurg, into tho territory of Juliero, ui order, by his pre- 
sence, to slrcngtheii the imperial jiarty. The wljole country, 
with tho exieption of JiUici's itself, liad submitted to the 
Protestant princes, and in that capital tho imperialists were 
besieged. 

The dispute about the succession of Juliers was an import- 
ant one to tho whole (Tcrman empire, and also attracted the 
attention of several Ji^uro^ioan courts. It was not so much 
the question, w'ho was or was not to possess the Duchy of 
Juliers ; — ^the real question was, which of the two religious par- 
ties in Germany, the Bomon Catholic or the Protestant, was to 
be strengthened by so important an accession — ^fbr which of 
the two religions this territory vrais to be lost or won. The 
question in short was, whether Austria was to ho allowed to 
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persevere in her usurpations, and to gratify her lust of do- 
minion by another robbeiy ; or whether the libeitieb of Ger- 
many, and the balance of power, were to hr mainlaincc* against 
her encroachments. Tho disputed sic^ession of •uliers, 
therefore, was matter which interested all who w\*ro fa\our- 
ablo to liberty, and liostile to Austria. Tho Evaugdical 
Union, UoUand, England, and particularly Henry IV. »»f 
France, were drawn into the stnfe. * 

This monarch, the flower of wlio^e life liad been ^pent in 
opposing the House of Austria and Spain, and by persevering 
heroism alone had surmounted tbo obstacles which this house 
had thrown between liim and tho French throne, had been no 
idle hpectator of the troubles in Germany. This Cioitest of 
the Estates with the Emperor was the means of giving and 
securing peace to Franco. Tho Protestants and the Turks 
were the two salutaiy weights which kept down tlio Austrian 
power in the East and West: hut it would rise again in all 
its terrors, if once it wore allowed to remove this presMiro. 
Heniy the Fourth had before his eyes for half a lilbtinic, tho 
uninterrupted spectacle of Austrian ambition and Austiiaii 
lust of dominion, w^hich neitlier adversity nor poverty of 
talents, though generally they check all human passions, 
could extinguish in a bosom wherein flowed one dio]) of the 
blood of Ferdinand of Arragon. Austrian ambition had de- 
stroyed for a century tho pciico of Europe, and oircctcd the 
most violent changes in the heait of its most considerable 
states. It had deprived the fields of husbdiidincii, the work- 
shops of artisans, to All the laud with (iiormoiis armies, ftid 
to cover tjie commercial sea with hostile fleets It had im- 
posed upon the princes of Europe the necessity of fettering the 
industry of their subjects by unheard-of imposts; iUid of 
wasting in self-defence the best strength of their states, which 
was thus lost to the prosperity pf their inhabitants. For 
Europe there was no peace, for its states no welfare, for the 
people's happiness no security or permanence, so long as this 
dangerous house was permitted to disturb at plcasuie the re- 
pose of the world. 

Such considerations clouded the mind of Henry at the 
close of his glorious career. What had it not cost him to re- 
duce to order the troubled chaos into which France liod been 
plunged by the tumult of civil war, fomented and supported 
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by this very Austria 1 Every great mind labours for eternity ; 
and what security had Henry for the endurance of that pro- 
sperity tvhichlie had gained for France, so long as Austria and 
Spain formed a single power, which did indeed lie exhausted for 
the pre<!ent, but whicli ret^uired only one lucky chance to be 
speedily re-united, aud to spring up again as formidablo os 
ever. If he would bequeath to his succi^sors a firmly esta- 
blished thruiib, and a durable proN])oi*ity to his subjects, this 
dangerous power must bo for (‘\or di'itirniod. 'Jhis was the 
source of that irreeoncileable ciiuiity which Henry had sworn 
to the House of Austria, a hatred uncxtinguishable, ardent, 
and w'cll-foundf‘d as tliat of Hannibal against the people of 
Komulus, but ruin>blcd by a i)urer origin. 

The other bluropean po^^ers had tlio same induoements is 
action os Ihiirv, but all of tbcin had not that enlightencNl 
policy, nor that disintoivstcd courage to act upon thoimpulsoi 
All men, without distinction, are allured by immediate advan- 
tages ; great minds alone are eveited by distant .,ood. So long 
ofl wisdom in its projects wilculatcs upon wisdom, or relics 
upon its own strength, it forms none but chimerical schemes, 
and runs a risk of making itself the laughter of the world ; 
but it * certain of success, and may reckon upon aid and ad- 
miration wluui it finds a place in its intellectual plans .for 
barbarism, inpacity, and supcistition, and can render the selfish 
passions of mankind the executors of its purposes. 

In the fii’bt point of view, Henry’s well-known project of 
expelling the House of Austria from all its possessions, and 
dmding the spoil among the Euinpean powers, deserves the 
title of a chimera, which men liave so liberally bestowed upon 
it ; but did it merit that appellation in the second ? It had 
never entered into the heid of tliat excellent monarch, in the 
choice of those who must be the instruments of his designs, 
to reckon on the sufiicioncy of such motives as animated him- 
self and Sully to the eiitorprise. All the states whose co-opera- 
tion was necessary, wero to be persuaded to the work by the 
strongest motives tliat ean set a political power in action. 
From the Protestants in Germany nothing more was required 
tbftn that which, on other grounds, had been long their object, 
— ^their throwing off the Austrian yoke ; from the Flemings, 
a similar revolt from the Spaniards. To the Pope and all 
the ItaUan republics no inducement could be more powerful 
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than the hope of driving the Spaniards for ever from their 
peninsula; for England, nothing more desirable than a revo- 
lution which should free it from its bitterest enemj By this 
division of the Austrian conquests, every power gained cither 
land or freedom, new possessions or security for the old ; and 
as all gained, the balance of power remained undisturbed. 
France might magnanimously decline a share in the spoil, 
because by the min of Austria it doubly profited, and was 
most powerful if it did not borome more powerful. Finally^ 
upon condition of ridding Europo of their presence, the pos- 
terity of Hapsburg were to bo allowed the liberty of augment- 
ing her territories in all the otlier known or yet undiscovered 
portions of the globe. But the dagger of Bavailbic delivered 
Austria from her danger, to postpone for sonic centuries 
longer the tranquillity of Europe. 

nilh his view directed to this project, Heniy felt the ne- 
cessity of taking a prompt and active part hi the important 
events of the Evangelical Union, and the disputed &uc(U‘Ssiou 
of Juliers. His emissaries were busy in all the courts of Ger- 
many, and the little which they publislud or allowed to es- 
cape of the great political secrets of their nuistcr, was sufli- 
ciont to will over minds iuilamed hy so ardent a hatred to 
Austria, and by so strong a desire of aggrandizement. The 
prudtot policy of Ileuiy cemented the Union still more 
closely, and the powerful aid which he bound himself to fur- 
nish, raised the courage of tho ctmfodiu’ates into the firmest 
confidence. A numerous French army, led hy the king hi per- 
son, was to meet the troops of tho Union on the banks of the 
Bhine, and^to assist in (ifocting Uio conquest of Julici*s and 
Cleves; then, in conjunction with the Germans, it was to 
march into Italy, (where Savoy, Venice, and the Pope were 
even now ready with a powerful reinforcement,) and to over- 
throw the Spanish dominion in that quiirter. This victorious 
army was then to penetrate by Lombardy into the hereditary 
dominions of Hapsburg ; and there, favoured hy a general in- 
surrection of the Protestants, destroy the power of Austria in 
all its German territories, in Bohemia, llungaiy, and Transyl- 
vania. The Brabanters and Hollanders, supported by French 
auxiliaries, would in the meantime shake off the Spanish ty- 
ranny in the Netherlands ; and thus the mighty stream which, 
only a short time before, had so fearfully oveiflowed its banks, 
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threatening to overwhelm in its troubled waters the liberties 
of Europe, would then roll silent and forgotten behind the 
Pyrenes rnountabis. 

At other times, the French had boasted of their rapidity of 
action, but upon this occasion they were outstripped by the 
Germans. An army, of the confederates entered Alsace before 
Henry made his appearance there, and an Austrian army, 
which the Bfthop of Strasburg and Passau had assembled in 
that quarter for an expedition against Juliers, was dispersed. 
Heniy I V. had formed his plan as a statesman and a king, but 
he had intrusted its execution to plunderers. According to his 
design, no iloiuau Catholic state wus to liave cause to think 
this preparation aimed against itself, or to make tlie quarrel 
of Austria its owu. lleligion was in nowise to be mixed up 
with the matter. But liow could the German piinces forget 
their own purposes in furthering the plans of Henry ? Ac- 
tuAt(ul as they were by the desire of aggrandizement and by 
religious hatred, was it to be supposed that they would not 
gratify, in every passing opportunity, thoir ruling passions to 
the utmost? Like vultures, they stooped upon the territories 
of tlic ec<?losjastical princes, and always chose those rich coun- 
tries for their quarters, though to reach them they must niako 
ever so wide a detour from their direct route. They levied 
contributions as in an enemy’s country, seized upon the Yeve- 
nues, and exacted, by violence, what they could not obtain of 
free-will. Not to leave the Eoinan Catholics in doubt as to 


the true objects of their expedition, they announced, openly 
atid ititelligibly enough, the fato that awaited the property of 
the chui’ch. So little had Henry IV. and the Geryian princes 
understood each other in their plan of operatipns, so much 
had the excellent king been mistaken in his instruments. 
It is an unfailing maxim, tliat^if policy enjoins an act of vio- 
lence, its execution ought never to be entrusted to the vio- 
lent ; and that ho only ought to be trusted with the violation 
of order by whom it is held sacred. 

Both the post conduct of the Union, which was condemned 
even by several of the evangelical states, and the apprehen 
siou of even worse treatment, aroused the Boman Catholics to 
something beyond mere inactive indignation. As to the Em- 
peror, his au^drity had sunk too low to afford them any se- 
curity against such an enemy. It was their Union that ren- 
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dered the confederates so formidable and so insolent; and 
another union must now be opposed to them. 

The Bishop of Wurtzburg formed the plan of the Catholic 
Union, which was distinguished from the evangelical by the 
title of the League. The objects agreed upon were neaiiy the 
same as those which constituted the groundwork of the Union. 
Bishops formed its principal members, and at its head was 
placed Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. As the only influeritM 
secular member of the confederacy, he was entrusted with fff 
more extensive powers than the Protestants had committed to 
their chief. In addition to the duke’s being the sole head of 
the League’s militaiy power, whereby their operations ac- 
quired a speed and weight unattainable by the Union, they 
had also the advantage tliat supplies flowed in much more re- 
gularly from tho rich pielutos, than tho latter could obtain 
them from the poor evangelical states. Without offering to 
the Emperor, as the sovereign of a Roman Catholic state, 
any share in their confederacy, without even communicat- 
ing its existence to him as emperor, tho League arose at 
once formidable and threatening ; with strength sufficient to 
crush the Protostant Union and to maintain itself mider threo 
emperors. It contended, indeed, for Austria, in so far as it 
fouglit against the Protestant princes; but Austria herself 
had soon cause to tremble before it. 

The arms of the Union had, in the meantime, been tole- 
rably successful in Juliers and in Alsace ; Juliem was closely 
blockaded, and the whole hishopric of Strashurg was in their 
power. But here their splendid achievements came to Ai 
end. No French army appeared upon tho Rliine ; fur he 
who was to be its leader, ho who was the animating soul of the, 
whole enterprize, Henry TV., was no more! Their sup- 
plies were on the wane ; the -Estates refused to grant new 
subsidies ; .and the confederate free cities were offended that 
their money should be liberally, but their advice so sparingly 
called for. Especially w'ere they displeased at being put to 
expense for the expedition against Juliers, which been 
exjpressly excluded from the affairs of the Union — ^at tlie 
united princes appropriating to themselves large pensions out 
of the common treasure — and, above all, at their refusing to 
give any account of its expenditure. 

The Union was thus verging to its fall, at the moment when 
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the League started to oppose it in the vigour of its strength. 
Want of supplies disabled the confederates from any longer 
keeping the field. And yet it was dangerous to lay down 
their weapons in the sight of an armed enemy. To secure 
themselves at least on one side, they hastened to conclude a 
peace with their old enemy, the Archduke Leopold ; and both 
parties agreed to withdraw their troops from Alsace, to ex- 
dtange prisoners, and to bury all that had been done in obli- 
mn. Thus ended in nothing all these promising prepara- 
tions. 

The same imperious tone with which the Union, in the 
confidence of its strength, had menaced the Eomau Catholics 
of Germtmy, was now retorted by the League upon themselves 
and their troops. The tmccs of their march were pointed 
out to them, and plainly branded wiA the hard epithets they 
had deserved. The chapters of Wurtzburg, Bamberg, Stras- 
burg, Mentz, Treves, Cologne, and several others, had experi- 
enced their destinictive presence ; to all the^^ the damage done 
was to be made good, the free passage by land and by water re- 
stored, (for the Protestants had even seized on the navigation 
of the Rhiiuj,) and everything replaced on its former foojting. 
Above all, the parties to the Union were called on to declare 
exp^-essly and unequivocally its intentions. It was now their 
turn to yield to superior strength. They had not calculated 
on so formidable an opponent; but they themselves had 
taught the Roman Catholics the secret of their strength. It 
was humiliating to their pride to sue for peace, but they might 
tBink themselves fortunate in obtaining it. The one party 
promised restitution, the other forgiveness. All laid down 
their arms. The storm of war once more rolled by, and a 
temporary calm succeeded. The insurrection in Bohemia 
tlien broke out, which deprived the Emperor of the last of his 
hereditaiy dominions, but in this dispute neither the Union nor 
the League took any share. 

At length the Emperor died in 1612, as little regretted in 
his cotlin as noticed on the throne. Long afterwards, when 
the miseries of succeeding reigns had made the misfortunes of 
his forgotten, a halo spread about his memory, and so fearful a 
night set in upon Goimany, that, with tears of blood, people 
prayed for the return of such an emperor. 

Rodolph never could be prevailed upon to choose a succes- 
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sor in the empire, and all awaited with anxiety the approach- 
ing vacancy of the throne ; but, beyond all hope, Matthias at 
once ascended it, and without opposition. The Roman Catho- 
lics gave him their voices, because they hoped the best from 
his vigour and activity ; the Protestants gave him theirs, be- 
cause they hoped every thing from his weakness. It is not 
difficult to reconcile this contradiction. The ^e relied on 
what he had once appeared; the other judged him by what he 
seemed at present. 

The moment of a new accession is always a day of hope ; 
and the first Diet of a king in elective monarchies is usually 
his severest trial. Every old grievance is brought forward, 
and new ones are sought out, that they may be included in 
the expected reform ; quite a new world is expected to com- 
mence with the now king. The important services which, 
in his insurrection, their religious confederates in Austria had 
rendered to Mattliias, were still fresh in the minds of the Pro- 
testant free cities, and, above all, the price which they had ex- 
acted for their services seemed now to servo them also as a 
model. 

It was by the favour of the Protestant Estates in Austria 
add Moravia that Matthias hod sought and really found the 
way Jbo his brother's throne; but, hurried on by his ambitious 
views, he never reflected that a way was thus opened for the 
States to give laws to their sovereign. Tliis discovery soon 
awoke him from the intoxication of success. Scarcely had he 
shown himself in triumph to his Austrian subjects, after ]]^s 
victorious expedition to Bohemia, when a luunble petition 
awaited him which was quite sufficient to poison his whole 
triumph. They required, before doing homage, unlimited 
religious toleration in the cities and market towns, perfect 
equality of rights between Roman Catholics and Protestants, 
and a full and equal admissibility of the latter to all offices of 
state. In several places, they of themselves assumed these 
privileges, and, reckoning on a change of administration, 
restored the Protestant religion where the late Emperor had 
suppressed it. Matthias, it is true, had not scrupled to make 
use of the grievances of the Protestants for his o^vn ends 
against the Emperor; but it was far from being his intention 
to relieve them. By a Arm and resolute tone ho hoped to 
check, at once, these presumptuous demands. He spoke of 
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his hereditary title to these territories, and would hear of no 
stipulations before i;he act of homage. A like unconditional 
submission bad been rendered by their neighb4|||bi} the in- 
liabitants of Styria, to the Archduke Ferdinand, who, how- 
ever, had soon reason to repent of it. Warned by this 
example, the Austrian States persisted in their refusal ; and, 
to avoid bc^g compelled by force to do homage, their 
deputies (after urging their Roman Catholic colleagues to 
a similar resisUince) immediately left the capital, and began 
to levy troops. 

They took steps to renew their old alliance with Hungary, 
drew Iho Protestant princes into their inlorests, and set 
themselves seriously to work to accomplish their object by 
force of anus. 

With tbo more exorbitant demands of the Hungarians 
Matthias liad not hesitated to comply. For Hungafjr Was 
an elective monarchy, mid the republican constitution of Jthe 
country justified to himself their demands, I to the Roman 
Catholic world his concessions. In Austria, on the contrary, 
his predecessors had exercised far higher prerogatives, which 
he could not relinquish at tlie demand of the Estates without 
iiicurnug tlie scorn of Roman Catholic Europe, the enmity of 
Spain and Rome, and the contempt of his own Roman Cjitho- 
lic subjects. Ills exclusively Romish council, among wliich 
the Bishop of Vienna, Mclehio Kicsel, had the chief iuflucuce, 
exhorted him to see all the churches extorted from him by 
the Protestants, rather than to concede one to them as a 
matter of right. 

But hy ill luck this difficulty occurred at a time when the 
Emperor Rodolph was yet alive, and a spectator of this scene, • 
and who might easily have been tempted to employ against 
his brother the same weapons which the latter had success- 
fully directed against him — ^namely, an understanding with 
his rebellious subjects. To avoid this blow, Matthias willingly 
availed himself of the offer made by IMoravia, to act as me- 
diator between him and the Estates of Austria. Repre- 
sentatives of both parties met in Vienna, when the Austrian 
deputies held language which would have excited surprise 
even in the English Parliament. “The Protestants," they 
said, “ are determined to be not worse treated in their native 
couiitiy than the handful of Bomaniste. By the help of his 
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Protestant nobles had Matthias reduced tlie Emperor to sub- 
mission; ivhere 80 Papists were to be found, 300 Protestant 
barons migy|jbo counted. The example of llodolph should 
be a warning to Matthias. He should take care that he did 
not lose the terrestrial, in attempting to make conquests for 
the celestial.” As the MoiMvian States, instead of using their 
powers as mediators for the Plmperor’s odvantogo, iinally 
adopted the cause of their co-religionists of Austria ; as Iho 
Union in Germany came forward to afford them its most 
active support, and os Matthias dreaded reprisals on the 
part of the Emperor, he was at length compelled to make 
the desired declaration in favour of the Evangelical Church. 

This behaviour of the Austrian Estates towards their Arch- 
duke was now imitated by tlic Protestant Estates of the Em- 
pire towards their Emperor, and they promised themselves 
the same favourable results. At his first Diet at Katisbon in 
1613, when the most pressing affiiirs were wtuting for de- 
cision — wlien a general contribution was indisi^ensuble for a 
war against Turkey, and against Bothlem Gabor in Tran- 
sylvania, who by Turkish aid had forcibly usurped the 
sovereignty of that land, and even Ibreatoiied Hungary — 
they surprised him with an entirely new demand. 'Flie 
Boma^ Catholic votes were still the most numerous in the 
Diet; and as everything was decided by a plurality of voices, 
tlio Protestant party, however closely united, wore entirely 
without consideration. Tile advantage of this majority the 
Eomau Catholics wei-e now called on to relinquish ; hence- 
forward no one religious party was t*) he permitted to dictate 
to the other by means of its invtu’iablo superiority. And in 
truth, if the. evangelical religion was really to be represented 
in the Diet, it was self-evident that it must not he shut out 
from the possibility of making use of that privilege, merely 
from the constitution of llio Diet itself. Complaints of tlio 
judicial usurpations of the Aulic Council, and of the oppression 
of the Protestants, accompanied this demand, and the deputies 
of tlie Estates were instructed to take no part in any general 
deliberations till a favourable answer should bo given on tliis 
preliminaiy point. 

The Diet was tom asunder by this dangerous division, 
which threatened to destroy for ever the^ unity of its de • 
liberations. Sincerely as the Emperor might have wished, 
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after the example of his father Maximilian, to preserve a 

S rudent balance between the two religions, the present con- 
uct of *tho Protestants seemed to leave him mi^thing but a 
critical choice beiwoen the two. In his present necessities 
a general contribution from the Estates was indispensable to 
him ; and yet ho could not conciliato the one party without 
sacrificing the support of the other. Insecure as he felt his 
situation to he in his own hcreditaiy dominions, he could not 
but tremble at the idea, howi'vcr nunoto, of an open war with 
the Protestants. Put the* eyi s of tlio whole iloman Catholic 
world, which were attentively rcgardijig his conduct, the re- 
monstrances of the Homan Catholic Estates, and of the Courts 
of Jlomo and Spain, as little permitted him to favour the 
ProtesUmt at tho ex])euso of the Jlomish religion. 

So critical a situation would have paralysed a greater mind 
than Matthias; and liis own pnuleuco would scarcely have 
extricated him from his dilemma. Hut the interests of the 
Iloman Catholics were closely interwoven witli the imperial 
authority; if tJioy sufTored this to fall, the ecclesiastical 
princes in i^artioular would bo without a bulwark against 
the atbicks of tlio Protestants. Now', then, that they saw^ 
the Emperor wavering, lliey thought it high time to reassure 
hi." sinking courage. They imparted to him tlie seq)ret of 
their Tjcagnc, and acquainted liim with its whole constitution, 
resource's ami power. Little comforting as such a revelation 
must have been to the Emperor, tlie prospect of so powerful 
a support gave liiiii greater boldness to oppose the Pro- 
festants. Their domaiids w’oro rejected, and the Diet broke 
up without coming to a decision. But Matthias was the 
victim of this dispute. Tho Protestants refused him their 
supplies, and made him alone suffer for the inflexibility of 
the Ibnnaii Catholics. 

The Turks, however, appeared willing to prolong the 
cessation of hostilities, and Bethlcm Gabor was left in 
peaceable possession of Transylvania. The empire w'os now 
free from foreign enemies ; and even at home, in the midst of 
all these fearful disputes, peace still reigned. An unexpected 
accident liad given a singular turn to the dispute as to tlie 
succession of Jiiliers. This duchy was still ruled coiyointly 
by the Electorate House of Brandenburg and the Palatine of 
Neuberg ; and a 'marriage between the Prince of Neuberg 
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and a Princess of Brandenburg was to have inseparably united 
the interests of the two houses. But the wholt schcmo was 
upset by a on the ear, which, in a drunken brawl, the 
Elector of Brandenburg unfortunately inflicted upon his in- 
tended son-in-law. From this moment the good under- 
standing between the two houses was at an end. The 
Prince of Neuberg embraced popery. The haiid»of a prin- 
cess of Bavaria rewarded his apf)stacy, and the strong suppoi’t 
of Bavaria and Spain w§s the natural result of both. To 
secure to tlie Palatine the exclusive possession of Juliers, 
the. Spanish tinops from the Nctherlaiuls were marched into 
tlie Palatinate. * To rid himself of these guests, the Elector 
of Brandenburg cjilled tlie Flemings to his assistance, wliom. 
he sought to propitiate by embrjicing the Calvinist religion. 
Both Spimish and Dutch armies appeared, but, Jis it seemed, 
only to make conquests for themselves. 

The neighbouring war of the Netherlands seemed now 
about to bo decided on German ground ; and what an inex- 
haustible mine of combustibles lay here ready for it ! The 
Protestants saw with consternation the Spaniards estab- 
lishing themselves upon Uie Lower Ubiiic ; with still greater 
anxiety did the Koman Catholics sea the Jfollanders bursting 
througli the frontiers of the empire. It was in the west that 
the mine was expected to explode which had long been dug 
under the whole of Gcrmjyiy. To the west, apprehension 
and anxiety turned ; but the spark which kindled tlic ilamo 
came unexpectedly from the east. • 

The tranquillity which Itodolph JI.’s Lelter nf Majesty had 
established in Bohemia lasted tor some lime, under the ad- 
ministration of Matthias, till the nomination of a new heir to 
this kingdom in the person of Ferdinand of Gmtz. 

This prince, whom we shall ‘afterwards become bettor ac- 
quainted with under tlic iitlo of Ferdinand II., Emperor of 
Germany, had. 'by the violent extirpation of the Protestant 
religion within his heroditaiy dominions, announced himself 
as an inexorable zealot for popery, and was conscqiumtly 
looked upon by the Homan Catljolic part of Bohemia as tb(3 
future pillar of their church. The declining health of the 
Emperor brought on tliis hour rapidly ; and, relying on so 
powerful a supporter, the Bohemian Papists began to treat 
the Protestants with little moderation. The Protestant 
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vassals of Eoman Catholic nobles, in particular, experienced 
the harshest treatment. At length several of tlie former 
were incautious enough to speak somewhat loudly of their 
hopes, and by threatening hints to awaken among the Pro- 
testants a suspicion of their future sovereign. But this 
mistrust would never have broken out into actual violence, 
had the liomon Catholics conlined themselves to general 
expressions, and not by attacks on individuals furnished 
the discontent of the people with ^terprising leaders. 

Heniy Matthias, Count Tlium, not a native of Bohemia, 
but proprietor of some estates in that kingdom, had, by his 
zf il lor tli(' Pro tos taut cause, and an enthusiastic attachment 
to his newly adopted country, gained the entire confidence of 
the Utra(piists, which opened him the way to the most import- 
ant posts. He had fought with great glory against the 
Turks, and won by llattering address the hearts of the 
miiUitude. Of a hot and impetuous disposition, which lOlM. 
tumult because his talents shone in it — ^r. sh and thoughtless 
enough to undertake things which cold prudence and 
calmer temper would not have ventured upon — unscrupulous 
enough, where the gratificfition of his passions was concerned, 
to sport with the fate of thousands, and at the same time 
politic enough to hold in leading-strings such a people- as the 
Bohemians then were. He Imd already taken an active part 
in the troubles under Hodolph’s administration ; and the Let- 
ter of Majesty which the States had extorted from that Em- 
jioror, was chiefly to he laid to his merit. The court had in- 
tnisted to liiiii, as hiirgnive or castellan of Calstein, the cus- 
tody of the Bohemian crown, and of the natibnal charter.i^ 
But the nation had placed in his hands something fm: more 
importiint — the office of defender or protector of 
the faith. The aristocracy by which tho Emperor was ruled, 
imprudently deprived him of tliis harmless guardianship of 
the dead, to leave him his full influence over the living. 
They took from liiin his office of burgrave, or constable of 
tho casdc, which had rendered him dependent on the court, 
thereby opening his eyes to the importance of the other 
which remained, and wounded his vanity, which yet was the 
thing that made his ambition harmless. From this moment 
he was actuated solely by a desire of revenge ; and the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying it was not long wanting. 
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In tho Royal Letter which the Boheitiians had extorted 
from Rodolph II., as well as in the German reli^ous treaty, 
one material article remained undetermined. Ail the privi- 
leges granted by the latter to the Protestants, were conceived 
in favour of the Estates or governing bodies, not of the sub- 
jects; for only to those the ecclesiastical states Imd a 
toleration^and that precarious, been conceded. Tho l^ohe- 
mian Letter of Majesty, in the same manner, sppko only of 
the Estates and imperial towns, tho magistrates of which had 
contrived to obtain equal .privileges with the fonner. These 
alone were free to erect cliurclics and schools, and openly to 
celebrate their Protestant worship : in all other towns, it was 
left entirely to the government to which they belonged, to de- 
tennine the religion of the inhabitants. The Mslates of the 
Empit(^. had availed themselves of this privilege in its fullest 
extent ; the secular indeed without opposition ; while the ec- 
clesiastical, in whose case the declaration of Ferdinand had 
lunit^d this privilege, disputed, not wit bout reason, the validity 
of ihat limitation. What was a disputed point in tho reli- 

S 'ous treaty, was left still more doubtful in the Letter of 
Bjesty ; in the former, the construction was not doubtful, 
but jt was a question how for obcdien(;e might bo compulsory; 
in the latter, the interpretation was left to tlic states. The 
Srubjects of the ecclesiastical Estates in Bohemia thought 
themselves entitled to the same rights wliich the declaration 
of Ferdinand secured to the subjects of German bishops: 
they considered themselves on an equality with the subjects 
of imperial towns, because they looked upon the ecclesiastical 
property as part of the royal demesnes. In the little town 
pf Elostergrftb, subject to the Ai’clibishop of Prague ; and in 
Braunau, which belonged to the abbot of that monastery, 
churches were foimdccl by the Protestants, and completed 
notwithstanding the opposition of their superiors, and the 
disapprobation of the Emperor. 

In the meantime, the vigilance of the defenders had somewhat 
relaxed, and the court thought it might venture on a decisive 
step. By the Emperor’s orders, tho church at Klostergrab 
was pulled down ; that at Braunau forcibly shut up, and the 
most turbulent of the citizens thrown into prison. A gene- 
ral commotion among the Protestants was the consequence of 
this measure; % loud outciy was everywhere raised at this vio- 
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lation of the Letter of Majesty ; and Count Thum, animated 
by revenge, ^nd jjarticularly called upon by his office of de- 
fender, showed himself not a little busy in inflaming the minds 
of the people. A t his instigation deputies were summoned to 
Prague from every circle in the empire, to concert the neces- 
sary measures against the common danger. It was resolved 
to petition the Emperor to press for the liberatijm of the 
prisoners. ♦The answer of the Emperor, already raensive to 
the states, from its being addressed, not to them, but to his 
viceroy, denouni*ed tlieir conduct as illegal and rebellious, 
justified wluit liad been done at Klostergrab and Braunau as 
the result of an impeiial mandate, and contained some pas- 
sages that might be construed into threats. 

Count Thurn did not ffdl to augment the unfavourable im- 
pression which tliis imperial edict made upon the assembled 
Estates. Ho pointed out to them the danger in which all who 
had signed tlie petition were involved, and sought by working 
on tlieir rosentiuent and fears to hurry them into violent re- 
solutions. To have caused their immediate revolt against the 
Emperor, would have been, as yet, too ? dd a measure. It 
was only step by step that ho would lead them on to this un- 
avoidable result. He held it, therefore, advisable first to 
direct their indignation against the Emperor’s counsellors; 
and for that purpose circulated a report, that the imperial 
pioclamation had been drawn up by the government at Prague, 
and only signed in Vienna. Among the imperial delegates, 
the chief objects of the popular hatred, were the President of 
^he Chamber, Slawata, and Baron Martini tz, who had been 
elected in place of Count Thurn, Burgrave of Calstein. 
Both had long before evinced pretty openly thefr hostile fcel^j 
ings towards the Protestants, by alone refusing to be present^ 
at the sitting at which the Letter of Majesty had been inserted 
fn the Bohemian constitution. A tlireat was made at the time 
to make them responsible for evciy ^iolation of the Letter 
of Majesty ; and from this moment, whatever evil befell the 
Protestants was set down, and not without reason, to their ac- 
count. Of all the Homan Catliolic nobles, these two had 
treated tlieir Protestant vassal^ with the greatest harshness. 
They were accused of hunting them with dogs to the mass, 
and of endeavouring to compel them to popery by a denial of 
the rites of baptism, marriage, and bu^. Against two 
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characters so unpopular the public indignation was easily ex- 
cited, and they were marked out for a sacrifice to the general 
indignation. 

On the 23rd of May, 1618, the deputies appeared armed, 
and in great numbers, at the royal palace, and forced their 
way into the hall where the Commissioners Sternberg, Mar- 
tinitz, Lobkowitz, and Slawata were assembled. In a threat- 
ening tone they demanded to know from eaili of them, 
whether he had taken any part, or had consented to, the 
imperial proclamation. Stemherg received them with com- 
posure, Martiiiitz and Slawata with defiance. This decided 
their fate; Sternberg and Lobkowilz^ less hated, and more 
feared, were led hy the arm out of the room ; Martinitz and Sla- 
wata were seized, dragged to a window, and preci])il!ited from 
a height of eighty feet, into the castle trench. Their creature, 
the secretary Fabricius, was thrown after them. This sin- 
gular mode of execution naturally excited the sui’])rise of 
civilized nations. TJic Bohemians jusLilied it as a national 
custom, and saw nothing remarkable in the whole affair, ex- 
cepting that any one should have got up again safe and sound* 
after such a fall. A dunghill, on which the imperial commis- 
sioflers chanced to be deposited, had saved them from injuiy. 

It was not to he expected that this summary mode of pro- 
ceeding would much iiicrcjisc the favour of the j)arlies with 
the Emperor, but this was the very ];iositi(Ui to which Count 
Thum wished to bring them. If, IVcun the icar »if uncertain 
danger, they had periiiitted themselves such an act of vio- 
lence, the certain expectation of punishment, and tlie now 
urgent necessity for their own security, would plunge them 
still deeper into guilt. By this brutal act of self-redress, no 
loom was left for irresolution or repentance, and it seemed os if 
a single crime could be absolved only by a series of violences. 
As the deed itself could not be undone, nothing was left but to 
disarm the hand of punishment. Thirty directors were ap 
pointed to organize a regular insurrection. They seized upon 
all the offices of state, and all the imperial revenues, took 
into their own service the royal functionaries and the soldiers, 
and. summoned the whole Bohemian nation to avenge . the 
common cause. The Jesuits, whom the common lia tred ac- 
cused as the instigators of every previous oppression, wore 
banished the kingdom, and this liarsh measure the Estates 
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fouDd it necessary to justify in a formal manifesto. These 
various steps were taken for tlie preservation of the royal au- 
thority and the laws — ^the language of all rebels till fortune 
has decided in their favour. 

The emotion which the news of the Bohemian insurrection 
excited at the imperial court, was much less lively than such 
inielligence deserved. The Emperor Matthias was no longer 
tlie resolute spirit that formerly sought out his king and 
master in the very bosom of his people, and hurled him from 
three thrones. The confidence and courage which had ani- 
mated him in an usurpation, deserted him in a legitimate 
self-detencc. The Bohemian rebels had first taken up arms, 
and tlie nature of circumstances drove him to join them. But 
he could not hope to confine such a war to Bohemia. Tii all 
the territories under his dominion, the Protestants were 
united l)y a dangerous sympathy — ^the common danger of their 
religion might suddenly combine them all into a formidable 
republic. What could he oppose to sucli an enemy, if the 
Protestant portion of his subjects deserted him ? And would 
not both parties exhaust themselves in so ruinous a civil war? 
How much was at stake if he lost ; and if he won, whom else 
would he destroy but his own subjects ? 

Considerations such as these inclined the Emperor and his 
council to concessions and pacific measures, but it was m this 
veiy spirit of concession that, as others would have it, lay the 
origin of the evil. The Archduke Ferdinand of Gratz con- 
gratulated the Emperor upon an event, wliich would justify 
iii the eyes of all Europe the severest measures against the 
Bohemian Protestants. “ Disobedience, lawlessness, and in- 
surrection,” he said, “ w^ent always hand-iii-hand with Pro^ 
testantism. Every privilege lyhich had been conceded to 
the Estates by himself and his predecessor, had had no other 
effect than to raise their demands. All the measures of the 
heretics were aimed against the imperial authority. Step by 
step had they advanced from deiiuiice to defiance up to this 
last aggression ; in a short time they w^ould assail all that re- 
nioined to be assailed, in the person of the Emperor. In 
anas alone was there any safety against such an enemy— peace 
and subordination could be only established upon the ruins 
of their dangerous privileges ; security for the Catholic belief 
was to be found only in the total destruction of this sect Un- 
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certain, it was tme, might be the event of the war, bat in- 
evitable was the ruin if it were pretermitted. The confiscation 
of the lands of the rebels would richly indemnify thorn for its 
expenses, while the terror of punishment would teach the other 
states the wisdom of a prompt obedience in future.” Were tho 
Bohemian Protestants to blame, if they armed theipselvos in 
time against the enforcement of such maxims? The insur- 
rection in Bohemia, besides, was directed onlf against the 
successor of the Emperor, not against himself, who had done 
nothing to justify the alarm of the Protestants. To exclude 
this prince from the Bohemian throne, arms had before been 
taken up under Matthias, though as long as this Emperor 
lived, his subjects had kept within the bounds of an apparent 
submission.^ 

But Bohemia was in arms, and unarmed, the'Emperor dared 
not even offer them peace. For this purpose, Spain supplied 
gold, and promised to send troops from Italy and the Nether- 
lands. Count Bucquoi, a native of tho Netherlands, was 
named generalissimo, because no native could he trusted, and 
Count Dampierre, another foreigner, commanded under him. 
Before the army took the field, the Emperor endeavoured to 
bring about an amicable arrangement, by the publication of a 
manifesto. In this he assured the Bohemians, ** that he held 
sacred the Letter of Majesty — ^tliut he had not formed any 
resolutions inimical to their religion or their privileges, and 
that his present preparations were forced upon him by their 
own. As soon as the nation laid down their arms, he also 
would disband his army.” But this gracious letter failed ef 
its effect, because the leaders of the insurrection contrived to 
hide from the people the Emperor's good intentions. Instead 
of this, they circulated the most alarmiqg reports from the 
pulpit, and by pamphlets, and terrified the deluded populace 
with threatened horrors of another Saint Bartholomew’s that 
existed only in their own imagination. All Bohemia, with 
the exception of three towns, Budweiss, Krummau, and Pilsen, 
took part in this insurrection. These three towns, inhabited 
principally by Bomon Catholics, alone had the courage, in this 
general revolt, to hold out for the Emperor, who promised 
them ossis^ce. But it could not escape Count Thum, how 
dangerous it was to leave in hostile hands three places of such 
importance, which would at all times keep open for the im- 
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S erial troops an entrance into the kingdom. With prompt 
etennination he appeared before Budweiss and Krummau, 
in the hope of terrifying them into a surrender. Krummau 
suirendered, but all his attacks were steadfastly repulsed by 
Budweiss. 

, And now, too, tlie*mperor began to show more earnestness 
and energy. Bucquoi and Dompierre, with two armies, Ml 
upon the Bohemian territoiies, which they treated as a hostile 
country. But the imperial generals found the march to 
Prague more ditficult than they had expected. Rvery pass, 
every position that was the least tenable, must be opened by 
the sw^ord, and resistance increased at each fresh step they 
took, for the outrages of their troops, chiefly consisting of 
Hungarians and Walloons, drove their friends to revolt and 
their enemies to despair. But even now that his troops had 
penetrated into Bohemia, the Emperor continued to o&r the 
Estates peace, and to show himself ready for an amicable ad- 
justment. But llio new prospects which opened upon them, 
raised th^ courage of the rcvolters. Moraria espoused their 
party ; and from Gennany appeared to them a defender equally 
intrepid and unexpected, in the person of Count Mansfeld. 

The heads of the lilvfingelic Union had been silent but not 
inar/ive spectators of the movements in Bohemia. Both 
were contending for tlie same cause, and against the same 
enemy. In the fate of the Bohemians, their confederates in 
the faith might read tlioir own; and the cause of this people 
w’as represented as of solemn common concern of the Germon 
tcaguo. True to those principles, the Unionists supported 
the courage of tlie insurgents by promises of assistance ; and 
a fortunate accident now enabled them, beyond their hopes, 
to fulfil them. 

The instrument hy which the House of Austria was humbled 
in Germany, Avas Peter Ernest, Count Mansfeld, the son of a 
distinguished Austrian officer, Ernest von Mansfeld, w^ho for 
some time had commanded with repute the Spanish army in 
the Netherlands. His first campaigns in Juliers and Alsace 
had been made in the service of ^s house, and under the 
banner of the Archduke Leopold, against the Protestant re- 
ligion and the liberties of Germany. But insensibly won by 
the principles of this religion, he abandoned a leader whose 
selfishness denied him the reimbursement of the monies etc 
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pended in his cause, and he transferred his zeal and a victori- 
.ous sword to the Evangelic Union. It happened just then 
that the Duke of Savoy, an ally of the Union, demanded as- 
sistance in a war against Spain. They assigned to him their 
newly squired servant, and MonsfeldJceceived instructions to 
raise an army of 4000 men in GermjP, in the cause and in 
the pay of the duke. The army was ready to nifunh at the 
very moment when the flames of war burst ouf in Bohemia, 
and the duke, who at the time did not stand in need of its 
semces, placed it at the disposal- of the Union. Nothing 
could be more welcome to these troops than the prospect of 
aiding their confederates in Bohemia, at the cost of a third 
party. Mansfeld received orders forthwith fo march with 
these 4000 men into that kingdom; and a pretended Bohe- 
mian commission was given to blind the public as to the true 
author of this levy. 

This Mansfeld now appeared in Bohemia, and, by the 
occupation of Pilsen, strongly fortiiied and favourable to 
the Empeinr, obtained a Arm footing in the country. The 
courage of the rebels was farther increased bf succours 
which the Silesian States despatched to their assistance. 
Between these and the Imperialists, several battles were 
fought, far indeed from decisive, but only on that account 
the more destructive, which served as the prelude to a 
more serious war. • To check the vigour of his military 
operations, a negotiation was entered into witli the Emperor, 
and a disposition was shoAvn to accept the proiTerod mediation 
of Saxony. But before the event could prove how little sin- 
cerity there was in these proposals, tJie Emperor was removed 
from the scene by death. 

What now had Matthias done to justify the expectations 
which he had excited by the overthrow of his predecessor? 
Was it worth while to ascend a brother’s throne through 
guilt, and then maintain it with so little dignity, ond leave 
it with so little renown ? As Idhg as Matthias sat on the 
throne, he had to atone for the imprudence by which he 
had gained it. To enjoy the regal dignity a few years 
sooner, he had shackled the free exercise of its prerogatives. 
The slender portion of independence left him by the growing 
power of the Estates, was still iiEu*tlier lessened by the en- 
croachments of his relations. Sickly and childless, he saw 
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the attention of the world turned to an ambitious heir who 
was impatiently anticipating his fate ; and who, by his in- 
terference with the closing administration, was idready open 
ing his own. 

With Matthias, th^eigning line of the German House of 
'A-ustrui was in a maiflr extinct ; for of all the sons of Max- 
imilian, one only was now alive, the weak and cnildless Arch- 
duke Albert, •*in the Netherlands, who had already renounced 
“his claims to the inheritance in favour of the line of Gratz. 
The Spanish House had also, in a secret bond, resigned its 
pretensions to the Austrian possessions in behalf of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Styria, in whom the branch of Hapsburg 
was about to put forth new shoots, and tho former gmtness 
of Austria to experience a revival. 

The lather of Ferdinand was the Archduke Charles of 
Caniiola, Carinthia, and Styria, the youngest brother of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. ; his mother a princess of Bavaria. 
Having lost his fatlior at twelve years of age, he was intrusted 
by the archduchess to the guardianship of her brother Wil- 
liam, Dulfc of Bavaria, under whose eyes he was instructed 
and educated by Jesuits at tho Academy of Ingolstadt. What 
principles he was likely to imbibe by his intercourse witl^ a 
prince, who from motives of devotion had abdicated his govem- 
mciio, may be easily conceived. Care was taken to point out 
to him, on the one hand, the weak indulgence of Maximilian’s 
house to>\’ards the adherents of the new doctrines, and the 
consequent troubles of their dominions; on tho other, the 
blessings of Bavaria, and the inflexible religious zeal of its 
rulers: between tlieso two examples he was left to choose 
for himself. 

Formed in this school to he a stout champion of the faith, 
and a prompt instrument of the church, he left Bavaria, after' 
a residence of flve years, to assume the government of his 
hereditary dominions. Tho Estates of Camiola, Carinthia, 
and Styria, who, before doihg homage, demanded a guarantee 
for freedom of religion, were told that religious liberty had 
nothing to do with their allegiance. The oath was put to 
them without conditions, and unconditionally taken. Many 
years, however, elapsed, ere the designs which had been 
planned at Ingolstadt were ripe for execution. Before at- 
tempting to cony them into eflbct, he sought in person at 
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Loretto the favour of the Virgin, and received the apostolic 
benediction in Kome at the feet of Clement VIII. 

These designs were nothing less than the expulsion of 
Protestantism from a countiy where it had the advantage of 
numbers, and had been 1 3 gally reco||||ized by a formal act 
of toleration, granted by his father to the noble and knightly 
estates of the land. A grant so formally ratified could not 
be revoked without danger; but no difficulties could deter 
the pious pupil of the Jesuits. The example of othcjr states, 
both Bomou Catholic and Protestant, which within their own 
territories hod exercised unquestioned a right of reformation, 
and the abuse which the Estates of Styria made of their re- 
ligious liberties, would serve as a justification of this violent 
procedure. Under the shelter of an absurd positive law, 
those of equity and prudence might, it was thought, be safely 
despised. In the execution of these unrighteous designs, Ecr> 
dinand did, it must be owned, display no common courage 
and perseverance. Witliout tumult, and we may add, witt 
out cruelty, he suppressed the Protestant service in one 
tovra after another, and in a few years, to the astonish- 
ment of Germany, this dangerous work was brouglit to a 
successful end. 

But, while the Homan Catholics admired him as a hero, 
and the champion of the church, the Protestants began to 
combine against him as against their most dangerous enemy. 
And yet Matthias’s intention to bequeath to him the suc- 
cession, met with little or no opposition in the elccti'se 
states of Austria. Even the Bohemians agreed to receive 
him as theft* future king, on very favourable conditions. It 
was not imtil afterwards, when they had experienced the 
pernicious influence of his councils on the administration 
of the Emperor, that their anxiety was first excited ; and 
then several projects, in his handwriting, which an unlucky 
chance threw into tlieir hands, as they plainly evinced his dis- 
position towards them, earned theii* apprehension to tlic utmost 
pitch. In particular, they wore alarmed by a secret family com- 
pact with Spain, by which, in default of heirs-male of his own 
body, Ferdinand bequeathed to that crown the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, without first consulting the mshes of that nation, and 
without regard tq its right of free election. The many enemies, 
too, which by his reforms in Styria that prince had provoked 
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among tho Protestants, were very prejudicial to his interests 
in Bohemia; and some Styrian emigrants, who had taken 
refuge there, bringing with them into their adopted countiy 
hearts overflowing with a desire of revenge, were particularly 
active in exciting the flame of revolt. Thus ill-affccted did 
Ferdinand find the Jloliemiaiis, wJien he succeeded Mattliias. 

So bad an oindcrstandiiig between the nation and the candi- 
date for tlio throne, wotdd liave raised a storm even in the 
most peaceable succession ; liow much more so at the present 
moment, before Ihe ardour of insurroction had cooled; when 
the nation had just recovered its dignity, and reasserted its 
rights; when tlioy stiJl held arms in their hands, and the 
consciousness of unity liad awakened an enthusiastic reliance 
on their own strengtii; when by past success, by the promises 
of foreign assistance, and hy visionary expectations of tne 
future, their courage had been niised to an undoubting con- 
fidence. Disregarding the rights already conferred on Fer- 
dinand, the Estates declared the throne vacant, and their* 
right of election entirely unfettered. All hopes of their 
peaceful submission were at an end, and if Ferdinand wished 
still lo wear the crown of Bolicmia, he must choose between 
purchasing it at the sacrifice of all that would make a crovm 
desirable, or winning it sword in band. 

But Avilli what means was it to be won ? Turn his eyes 
where lie would, the fire of revolt wiis burning. Silesia had 
already joined the insurgents in Bohemia; Moravia was on 
the point of following its example. In Upper and Lower 
Austria the spirit of liberty was awake, as it had been under 
llodolph, and the Estates refused to do homage! Hungar}^ 
was menaced with an inroad by Prince Bethlem Gabor, on 
the side of Transylvania; a secret arming among the Turks 
spread consternation among the provinces to the eastward; 
and, to complete his perplexities in his hereditar}^ dominions, 
the Protestants also, stimuLited by the general example, were 
again raising their heads. In that quarter, their numbers 
were overwbelming ; in most places they liacl possession of 
the revenues which Ferdinand would neod for the main- 
tenance of the war. The neutral began to waver, the faithful 
to bo discouraged, the turbulent' alone to be animated and 
confident. One half of Germany encouraged the rebels, the 
other inactively awaited the issue; Spanish assistance was 
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still veiy remote. The moment which l.ad brought him 
every thing, threatened also to deprive him cf all. 

And when he now, yielding to the stern law of necessity, 
made overtures to the Bohemian rebels, all his proposals 
for peace were insolently veiected. Count Tliuni, at ihe 
head of an army, entered Moravia to bring tliis province, 
which alone continued to waver, to a decisioyi. The ap- 
pearance of their friends is the signal of revolt for tho 
Moravian Protestants. Ih-iinn is taken, tho remainder of the 
country yields with free will, throughout the province govern- 
ment and religion are changed. Swelling as it Hows, the 
torrent of rebellion pours down upon Austria, where a I3arty, 
holding similar sentiments, receives it with a joyful concur- 
rence. Henceforth, there should be no juoro distinctions of 
religion; equality of rights should be guaranteed to all 
Christian churches. They hoar that a foreign force has been 
invited into the country to oppress the Bohemians. Let thorn 
be sought out, and the enemies of liberty pursued to the cuds 
of the earth. Not an arm is raised in defence of the Arch- 
duke, and the rebels, at Icnglli, encamp before Vienna to 
besiege tbeir sovereign. 

Ferdinand had sent his children from Gratz, where they 
were no longer safe, to tlie TjtoI ; ho himself awaited tho 
insurgents in his capital. A handful of soldiers was all he 
could oppose to tho enraged multitude ; these few wore with- 
out pay or provisions, and therefore little to be depended on. 
Vienna was unprepared for a long siege. The party of tha 
Protestants, ready at any moment to join the Bohemians, had 
the prepondsraiice in the city? those in the country had 
already begun to levy troops against him. Already, in imagin- 
ation, the Protestant populace saw the Emperor shut up in a 
monastery, his territories divided, and his children educated 
as Protestants. Confiding in secret, and suiTounded by public 
enemies, he saw the chasm every moment widening to engulf 
his hopes and even lilmself. The Bohemian bullets were 
already fulling upon tho imperial palace, when sixteen Austrian 
barons forcibly entered his cliamber, and inveighing against 
him with loud and bitter reproaches, endeavoured to force him 
into a confederation with the Bohemians. One of them, 
seizing him by the button of his doublet, demanded, in a 
tone of menace, ** Ferdinand, wilt thou sign it?'* 
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Who would not be pardoned had he wavered in this frightful 
situation? Yet Ferdinand siill remembered the dignity of a 
^man emperor. No alternative seemed left to him but an 
immediate flight or submission; laymen urged him to the 
one, priests to the other. If he abimdoned the city, it would 
fall into tlie enemy’s hands ; with Vienna, Austria was lost ; 
with Austriaii the imperial throne. Ferdinand abandoned net 
his capital, and as little would he hear of conditions. 

The Archduke is still engaged in altercation with the 
deputed barons, when all at once a sound of trumpets is heard 
in the palace square. Terror and astonishment take posses- 
sion of all present ; a fearful report pervades the palace ; one 
deputy after another disappears. Many of the nobility and 
the citizens hastily take refuge in the camp of ThUm. This 
sudden change is effected by a regiment of Dampierreh ' 
cuirassiers, who at that moment mtirched into the oity to 
defend the Archduke. A body of infantry soon followed; 
reassured by their appearance, several of th-^ Homan Gatholie 
citizens, and even the students themselves, take up arms. M 
report which arrived just at the same time from Bohemia 
made his deliverance complete. The Flemish general, 
Bucquoi, had totally defeated Count Mansfeld at Budweiss, 
and was marching upon Prague. The Bohemians hastily 
broke up their camp before Vienna to protect their own 
capital. 

And now also the passes were free which the enemy had 
taken possession of, in order to obstruct Ferdinand’s progress 
to his coronation at Frankfort. If the accession to the imperial 
throne was important for the plans of the King oft Hungary, it 
was of srill greater consequence at the present moment, when 
his nomination as Emperor would afford the most unsuspicious 
and decisive proof of tlie dignity of his person, and of the 
justice of his cause, while, at the same time, it would give 
him a hope of support from the Empire. But the same cabal 
which opposed him in his hereditary dominions, laboured also 
to counteract him in his canvass for the imperial dignity. No 
Austrian prince, they maintained, ought to ascend the throne ; 
least of all Ferdinand, the bigoted persecutor of their religion, 
the slave of Spain and of the Jesuits. To prevent this, the 
crown had been offered, even during the lifetime of Matthias, 
to the Duke of Bavaria, and on his refusal, to the Duke of 
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Savoy. As some difficulty was experienced in settiling ^th 
the latter the conditions of acceptance, it was sought, at all 
events, to delay the election till some decisive blow in Aftstria 
or Bohemia should annihilate all the hopes of Ferdinand, and 
incapacitate him from any competition for this dignity. The 
members of tlie L'uion left no stone unturned to gain over 
from Ferdinand the Electorate of Siixony, which ivas bound 
to Austrian interests; they represented to tliii^ court the 
dangei*s with which the Protestant religion, and even the con- 
stitution of tlie empire, were threatened by the principles of 
this prince and his Spanish alliance. By the elevation of 
Fernand to the imperial throne, Germany, tliey further 
asserted, would be involved in the private quarrels of this 
prince, and bring upon itself the arms of Bohemia. But in 
spite, of all opposing influences, the day of election was fixed, 
Ferdinand summoned to it as lawful king of Bohemia, and his 
oleotoral vote, after a fruitless resistance on the part of the 
Bohemian Estates, acknowledged to bo good. The votes of 
thi three ecclesiastical electorates were for him, Saxony was 
favourable to him, Brandenburg made- no opposition, and a 
decided majority declared him Emperor in 1619. Thus he 
saw the most doubtful of his crowns placed first of all on liis 
head ; but a few days after he lost that which he had reckoned 
among Ihe most certain of his possessions. While he was thus 
elected Emperor in Frankfort, he was in Prague deprived of 
the Bohemian throne. 

Almost all of his German hereditary dominions had in the 
meantime entered into a formidable league with the Bohemians, • 
whose insolence now exceeded all bounds. In a general Diet, 
the latter, on the 17th of August, 1619, proclaimed the Emperor 
an enemy to the Bohemian religion and liberties, wh(f by his 
pernicious counsels had alienated from them the affections of 
the late Emperor, had furnished troops to oppress them, had 
given their country as a prey to foreigners, and finally, in 
contravention of national rights, had bequeathed the 
crown, by a secret compact, to Spain ; they therefore declared 
that he had forfeited whatever title he might otherwise have 
had to the crowqii, and immediately proceeded to a new elec- 
tion. As this sentence was pronounced by Protestants, their 
choice could not well fall upon a Homan Catholic prince, 
though, to save appeaiances, some voices were raised for 
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Bavaria and Savoy. But the violent religious animosities 
which divided the evangelical and the reformed parties among 
the Protestants, impeded for some time the election even of a 
. Protestant king ; till at last the address and activity of the 
Calvinists earned tlie day from the numerical superiority ot 
the Lutherans. 

Among * all the princes avIio were competitors for tliis 
dignity, tlfo Elector Palatine Frederick V. had the best 
grounded claims on the confidence and gratitude of the 
Bohemian^ ; and among them all, there was no one in whose 
case the private interests of particular Estates, and the attach- 
ment of the people, seemed to be justified by so many consi- 
derations of state. Frederick V. was of a free and lively 
spirit, of great goodness of heart, and regal liberality. He 
was the head of the Calvinistic party in Germany, the leader 
of the Union, whose resources were at his disposal, a near 
relation of the Duke of Bavaria, and a son-in-law of the King 
of Great Britain, who might lend him his powerful support. 
All these considerations were promincatly and successfully 
brought forward by the Calvinists, and Frederick V, was 
chosen king by the Assembly at Prague, amidst prayers and 
tears of joy. 

The whole proceedings of the Diet at Prague had been 
premeditated, and h’rederick himself had taken too ac*.tive a 
share in the matter to feel at all surprised at tlie oiler made 
to him by the Bohemians. But now the immediate glitter of 
this throne dazzled him, and tlie magnitude both of his oleva- 
*tion and his delinquency made his weak mind to tremble. 
After the usual manner of pusillanimous spirits^ he sought to 
confirm himself in bis purpose by the opinions of others ; but 
these opinions had no weight with him when they ran counter 
to his own cherished wishes. Saxony and Bavaria, of whom 
he sought advice, all. his brother electors, all who compared 
the magnitude of the design with his capacities and resources, 
warned him of the danger into which be was about to rush. 
Even King James of England preferred to see his son-in-law 
deprived of this crown, than that the sacred miyesty of kings 
should be outraged by so dangerous a precedent. But of what 
avail was the voice of prudence against the seductive glitter 
of a crown? In the moment of boldest determination, when 
they are indignantly rejecting the consecrated branch of a race 
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^icb had gOTemed them for two oenturies, a free people 
throws itself into his arms. Confiding in his courage, they 
choose him os their leader in the dangerous career of glory 
and liberty. To him, as to its bom champion, an oppressed 
religion looks for shelter and support against its persecutors. 
Could he have the weakness to listen to his fears, and to 
betray the cause of religion and liberty ? This religion pro- 
claims to him its own preponderance, and the. weakness of its 
rival, — ^two-t birds of the power of Austria are now in arms 
against Austria itself, while a formidable confederacy, already 
formed in Transylvania, would, by a hostile attack, further dis- 
tract even the weak remnant of its power. Could inducements 
such as these fail to awaken his ambition, or such hopes to 
animate and inflame his resolution ? 

A few moments of calm considemtion would have sufficed 
to s]iow the danger of the undertaking, and the comparative 
woHblessncss of the prize. ]>ut the temptation spoke to his 
feelings ; the warning only to his reason. It was his mis- 
fortune that his nciirc.st and most influential counsellors 
espoused the side of his passions. The aggrandizement of 
their master’s power opened to Iho ambition and avarice 
of his Palatine servants an unlimited field for their gratilica- 
tion; this anticipated triumph of their church kindled the 
ardour 6f the Calvinistic fanatic. Could a mind so weak as 
that of Ferdinand resist the delusions of his counsellors, 
who exaggerated his resources and his strength, as much as 
they underrated those of his enemies ; or the exhortations of 
his preachers, who announced the effusions of their fanatical * 
zeal as the inynediate inspiration of heaven ? The dreams of 

^ astrology filled his mind with visionary hopes ; even love 

* conspired, ■ with its irresistible fascination, to compile the 
seduction. “ Had you,” demanded the Electress, “ confi- 
dence enough in yourself to accept the hand of a king’s 
daughter, and have you misgivings about taking a crown 
which is voluntarily offered you? I would rather eat bread 
at thy kingly table, than feast at thy electoral board.” 

Frederick accepted the Bohemian crown. The coronation 
was celebrated with unexampled pomp at Prague, for the 
nation displayed all its riches in honour of its own work. 
Silesia and Moravia, the adjoining provinces to Bohemia, 

• followed their example, and did homi^e to Frederick. The 

F 2 
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reformed faith was enthroned in all the churches of the 
kingdom; the rejoicings were unbounded, their attachment 
to their new king bordered on adoration. Denmark and 
Sweden, Holland and Venice, and several of the Dutch 
states, acknowledged him as lawful sovereign, and Frede- 
rick now prepared to maintain bis new acquisition. 

His principal hopes rested On Prince Bethlem Gabor of 
Tmnsylvania. This formidable enemy of Austria, and of the 
Roman Catholic church, not content with the principality 
which, with the assistance of the Turks, he had wrested from 
his legitimate prince, Gabriel Bathosi, gladly seized this op- 
portunity of aggrandizing himself at the expense of Austria, 
which had hesitated to acknowledge him as sovereign of 
Transylvania. An attack upon Hungary and << Austria was 
concerted with the Bohemian rebels, and both armies were 
to unite before the capital. Meantime, Bethlem Gabor, 
under the mask of friendship, disguised the true object of 
his warlike preparations, artfully promising the Emperor to 
lure the Bohemians into the toils, by a pretended offer of 
assistance, and to deliver up to him alive the leaders of the 
insurrection. All at oiico, however, he appeared in a hostile 
attitude in Upper Hungary. Before him went terror,, and 
devastation behind; all opposition yielded, and at Pres- 
burg he received the Hungarian crown. The Emperor’s 
brother, w'ho governed in Vienna, trembled for the capi- 
tal. He hastily summoned General Bucquoi to his assist- 
ance, and the retreat of the Imperialists drow the Bohe- 
mians, a second time, before the walls of Vienna. Rein- 
forced by twelve thousand Transylvanians, and soon after 
joined by the victorious army of Bethlem^ Gabor, they 
again menaced the capital with assault; all the country ’ 
round Vienna was laid waste, the navigation of the Danube 
closed, all supplies cut off, and the horrors of famine were 
threatened. Ferdinand, hastily recalled to his capital by 
this urgent danger, saw himself a second time on the brink 
of ruin. But want of provisions, and the inclement weather, 
finally compelled the Bohemians to go into quarters, a de- 
feat in Hungary recalled Bethlem Gabor^ and thus once 
more had fortune rescued the Emperor. ^ 

In a few weeks the scene was changed, and by his pm- 
dence and activity Ferdinand improved Ms position as rapidly « 
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as Frederick, by indolence and impolicy, rained his. The 
Estates of Lower Austria were regained to their allegiance 
by a confirmation of their privileges; and the few wlm still 
held out were declared guilty of l^e-mijesU and high trea- 
son, During the election of Frankfort, he had contrived, by 
personal representations, to win over to his cause the eccle- 
siastical electors, and also Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, at 
Munich. Thq whole issue of the war, the fate of Frederick 
and the Emperor, were now dependent on the part which 
the Union and the League should take in the troubles of 
Bohemia. It was evidently of importance to all the Pro- 
testants of Germany that the King of Bohemia should be 
supported, while it was equally the interest of the Roman 
Catholics to prevent the min of the Emperor. If the 
Protestants succeeded in Bohemia, all the Homan Catholic 
princes in Germany might tremble for their possessions; 
if they failed, the Emperor would give laws to Protestant 
. Germany. Thus Ferdinand put the League, Frederick the 
Union, in motion. The ties of relationship and a personal 
attachment to the Emperor, his brother-in-law, with whom 
he had been educated at lugolstadt, zeal for tlio Homan Ca- 
thoKc religion, which seemed to bo in the most imminent 
peril, and the suggestions of the Jesuits, combined with the 
suspicious movements of the Union, moved the Duke of 
Bavaria, and all the princes of the League, to make the 
cause of Ferdinand their own. 

According to the terms of a treaty with the Emperor, 
which assured to the Duke of Bavaria compensation for sdl thd 
expenses of ihe war, or the losses he might sustain, Maxi- 
milian took, with full powers, the command of the troops of 
the League, which were ordered to march to the assistance 
of the Emperor against the Bohemian rebels. The leaders 
of the Union, instead of delaying by every means this dan- 
gerous coalition of the League with the Emperor, did 
every thing in their power to accelerate it. Could they, 
they thought, but once drive the Homan Catholic League to 
take an open part in the Bohemian war, they might reckon 
on similar measures from all the members and allies of the 
I Union. Without some open step taken by the Homan Ca* 
tholics against the Union, no effectual confederacy of the 
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Protestant, powers was to be looked for. They seized, there- 
fore, the present emergency of the troubles in Bohemia to 
demand from the Roman Catholics the abolition of their past 
grievances, and full security for the future exercise of their 
religion. They addressed this demand, which was moreover 
couched in threatening language, to the Duke of Bavaria, as 
the head of Oic Romm Catholics, and they insisted oh an im- 
mediate ana categorical answer. Maximilian might decide for 
or against them, still their point was gained ; his concession, 
if he yielded, would deprive the Roman Catholic party of its 
most powerful protector ; his refusal would arm the whole 
Protestant party, and render inevitable a war in which, they 
hoped to be the conquerors. Maximilian, firmly attached to 
the opposite party from so many other considerations, took the 
demands of the Union as a formal dcclamtion of hostilities, and 
quickened his preparations. While Bavaria and the League 
were thus arming in the Emperor’s cause, negotiations for a 
subsidy were ojiencd with the Spanish ourt. All the dif- 
ficulties with which the indolent policy of that ministry met 
this demand wore happily surmounted by the imperial am- 
bassador at Madrid, Count Khcveiihuller. In addition to a 
subsidy of a million of llorins, which from time to time were 
doled out by this court, an attack upon the Lower Palatinate, 
from the side of the Spanish Netherlands, was at the same 
time agreed upon. 

During these attempts to drawr all the Roman Catholic 
powers into the League, the Protestants laboured with equal 
activity to cement their confederacy. To this end, it was 
important to alarm the Elector of Saxony and the other 
Evangelical powers, and accordingly the Union were diligent 
in propagating a rumour that the prepamtions of the Lea^e 
had for their object to deprive them of the ecclesiastical 
foundations they had secularized. A written assurance to 
the contrary calmed the fears of the Duke of Saxony, whom 
moreover private jealousy of the Palatine, and the insinua- 
tiona of his chaplain, who was in the pay of Austria, and 
mortification at having been passed over by the Bohemians 
in the election to the throne, strongly inclined to the side of 
Austria. The fanaticism of the Lutherans could never for-1 
give the reformed party for having drawn, as they expressed 
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it, so many fair provinces into the gulf of Calvinism, and 
rejecting the Homan Autidirist only to make way for an liel- 
Yetion one. 

While Ferdinand used every effort to improve tlie unla- 
vourable situation of his affairs, Frederick was daily injuring 
his good cause. By his close and questionable connexion 
with the Prince of Transylvania, the open ally of the Porte, 
he gave offence to weak minds; and a general •niraour ac- 
cused him of furthering his own ambition at the expense of 
Christendom, and arming the Turks against Germany. Ilis 
inconsiderate zeal for the Galvinistic scheme irritated the 
Lu^erans of Bohemia, his attacks on image-worship iiK'cnscd 
the Papists of this kingdom against him. New and oppress- 
ive imposts alienated the affections of all liis subjects. The 
disappointed hopes of the Bohemian nobles cooled their zeal ; 
the absence of foreign succours abated their confidence. In- 
stead of devoting himself with untiring energies to the affairs 
of his kingdom, Frederick wasted his time in amusements ; 
instead of filling his treasury by a wise economy, he squan- 
dered his revenues by a needless theatrical pomp, mid a 
misplaced munificence. With a light-miiulcd carelessness, he 
did* but gaze at himself in his new dignity, and in the ill- 
timed desire to enjoy Lis crown, he forgot the more pressing 
duty of securing it on his head. 

But greatly as men liad erred in their opinion of him, Fre- 
derick himself had not less miscalculated liis foreign resources. 
Most of the members of the Union considered the afliiirs of 
Bohemia as foreign to the real object of their confederacy^ 
others, who .were devoted to him, were overawed by fear of 
the Emperor. Saxony and IJesse Darmstadt had. already 
been gained over by Fordin.oiid ; Lower Austria, on which 
side a powerful diversion had been looked for, had made its sub- 
mission to the Emperor ; and Bethlem Gabor had concluded 
a truce with him. By its embassies, the court of Vienna bad 
induced Denmark to remain inactive, and to occupy Sweden in 
a war with the Poles. The republic of Holland had enough to 
do to defend itself against the arms of the Spaniards ; Venice 
and Saxony remained inactive , King James of England was 
overreached by the artifice of Spain. One friend after anoUier 
withdrew ; one hope vanished after another — so rapidly in a 
lew months was every tlung changed. 
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In'tihe mean time, the leaders of the Union assembled an 
army; — tne Lmperor and the League did the same. The 
troops of the latter were assembled under the banners of 
Majumilian at Donauweith, those of the Union at Ulm, under 
the Margrave of Anspoch. The decisive moment seemed at 
length to have arrived ^Yhich was to end these long dissen- 
sions by a vigorous blow, and irrevocably to settle the relation 
of the two ffliurches in Germany. Anxiously on the stretch 
was the expectation of both parties. How great then was 
their astonishment when suddenly the intelligence of peace 
arrived, and both armies separated without striking a blow ! 

The intervention of France eifccted this peace, which was 
equally acceptable to both parties. The French cabinet, no 
longer swayed by the counsels of Henry the Great, and whose 
maxims of state were perhaps not applicable to the present con- 
dition of that kingdom, was now far less alarmed at the prepon- 
derance of Austii}! , than of the iucrease which would accrue to the 
strength of the Calvinists, if the Palatine house should be 
able to retain the tlirone of Bohemia. Involved at the time 
in a dangerous conflict with its own Calvinistic subjects, it 
was of the utmost importance to France that the Protestant 
faction in Bohemia should be suppressed before the Huguenots 
could copy their dangerous example. In order therefore 
to fiicilitate the Emperor's operations against the Bolidnians, 
she offered her mediation to the Union and the League, and 
effected this unexpected treaty, of which the main article was. 

That the Union should abandon all interference in the af- 
^lairs of Bohemia, and confine the aid which they might afford 
to Frederick the Fifth, to his Palatine territories.*’ To this 
disgraceful treaty, the Union were moved by the firmness of 
Maximilian, and the fear of being pressed at once by the 
troops of the League, and a new Imperial army which was on 
its march from the Netherlands. 

The whole force of Bavaria and the League was now at the 
disposal of the Emperor to be employed against the Bohe- 
mians, who by the pacification of Ulm were abandoned to 
tbeir fate. With a rapid movement, and before a rumour of the 
proceedings at Ulm could reach there, Maximilian appeared 
in Upper Austria, when the Estates, surprised and unpre- 
pared for m enemy, purchased the Emperor’s pardon by on 
immediate and uncon&tional submission. In Lower Austria^ 
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the duke formed a junction with the troops from the Low 
Countries under Bucquoi, and without loss of tlm< the united 
Imperial and Bavarian forces, amounting to 50,000 men, en- 
tered Bohemia. All the Bohemian troops, which were dis- 
persed over Lower Austria anc^ Moravia, were driven before 
them; every town which attempted resistance was quicVly 
taken by storm ; others, terrified by the report of the punish- 
ment kdSicted on these, voluntarily opened their gates ; no- 
thing in short interrupted the impetuous career of Maximi- 
lian. The Bohemian army, commanded by the brave Prince 
Christian of Anhalt, retreated to the neighbourhood of 
Prague ; where, under the walls of the city, Maximilian 
offered him battle. 

The wretched condition in which he hoped to surprise the 
insurgents, justihed the rapidity of the duke s movements, 
and secured him the victoiy. Frederick’s army did not 
amount to 30,000 men. Eight thousand of these wore fur- 
nished by the Prince of Anhalt ; 10,000 were Hungarians, 
whom Betlilem Gabor had despatched to his assistance. An 
inroad of the Elector of Saxony upon Lusatia, had cut off all 
succours from that couutiy, and from Silesia ; the paciheation 
of •Austria put an end to all his expectations from that quar- 
ter ; Bethlem Gabor, his most powerful ally, remained imictivo 
in Transylvania; the Union had betrayed his cause to the Em- 
peror. Nothing remained to him but his Bohemians ; and 
they were without goodwill to his cause, and without unity 
and courage. The Bohemian magnates were indignant that 
German generals should be put over their heads; CouRt 
Mansfeld remained in Pilsen, at a distance from the camp, 
to avoid the mortification of serving under Anhalt and Hohen- 
lohe. The soldiers, in want of necessaries, became dispirited ; 
and the little discipline that was observed, gave occasion to 
bitter complaints from the peasantry. It was in vain tliat 
Frederick made his appearance in the enmp, in the hope of 
reviving the courage f>f the soldiers by his presence, and of 
kindling the emulation of the nobles by his example. 

The Bohemians had begun to entrench themselves on the 
White Mountain near Pragi^e, when they were attacked by 
the Imperial and Bavarian armies, on the 8th November, 
1620. In the beginning of the action, some advantages were 
gained by the eavatcy of tlie Prince of Anhalt ; but the supe- 
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rior numbers of the enemy soon neutralized them. The 
charge of the Bavarians and Walloons ivas irresistible. The 
Hungarian cavalry was the first to retreat. The Bohemian 
infimtiy soon followed their example ; and the Germans were 
at last carried along with them in the general flight. Ten 
cannons, composing the whole of Frederick’s artillery, were 
taken by the enemy ; four thousand Bohemians fell in the 
flight and oft the field ; while of the Imperialists and soldiers 
of the Lea^e only a few hundred were killed. In less than 
an hour this decisive action was over. 

Frederick was seated at tat>le in Prague, while his army 
was thus cut to pieces. It is probable that he had not ex- 
pected the attack on this day, since he had ordered an enter- 
tainment for it. A messenger summoned him from table, to 
show him from the walls the whole frightful scene. He re- 
quested a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four hours for de- 
liberation ; but eight was all the Duke of Bavaria would allow 
him. Frederick availed himself of tlieae to fly by night from 
the capital, with his wife, and the chief oificera of his army. 
This flight was so hurried, that the Princo of Anhalt left be- 
hind him his most private papers, and Frederick his crown. 
“ 1 know now what I am,” said this unfortunate prince* to 
those who endeavoured to comfort him ; “ there are virtues 
which misfortune only can leach us, and it is in adversity 
alone that princes Icam to know themselves.” 

Prague was not irretrievably lost when Frederick’s pusil- 
lanimity abandoned it. The light troops of Mansfeld were 
still in Pilsen, and were not engaged in the action. Beth- 
lem Gabor might at any moment ^ve assumed an offensive 
attitude, and drawn off the Emperor’s army to the Hungarian 
frontier. The defeated Bohemians might rally. Sickness, 
famine, and tlie inclement weather, might wear out the 
enemy ; but all these hopes disappeared before the immediate 
alarm. Frederick dreaded the fickleness of the Bohemians, 
who might probably yield to the temptation to purchase, by 
the surrender of his person, the pardon of the Emperor. 

Thurn, and those of this party who were in the same con- 
demnation with him, found it equally inexpedient to await 
their destiny within the walls of Prague. They retired to- 
wards Moravia, with a view of seeking refuge in Transylvama. 
Frederick fled to Breslau, where, however, he only remained 
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a short time. Pie removed from thence to the court of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and finally took shelter in Hol- 
land. 

The battle of Prague had decided the fate of Bohemia. 
Prague surrendered tiie next day to the victors ; the other 
towns followed the example of the capital. The Estates did 
homage without conditions, and the same was done by those 
of Silesia and Moravia. The Emperor allowed tBree months 
to elapse, before instituting any inquiry into the past. Beas- 
Biu*ed by this apparent clemency, many wlio, at first, had ilcd 
in terror appeared again in the capital. All at ouce, however, 
the storm burst forth ; forty-eight of the most active among 
the insurgents were arrested on the same day and hour, and 
tried by an extraordinary commission, composed of native Bo- 
hemians and Austrians. Of these, twenty-seven, and of the 
common people an immense number, expired on tlie scaflbld. 
The absenting offenders were summoned to appear to their 
trial, and failing to do so, condemned to death, as traitors and 
offenders against liis Catholic Majesty, their estates confis- 
cated, and their names aflixed to the gallows. The property 
also of the rebels who had fallen in the field was seized. 
This tyranny might have been borne, as it affected individuals 
only, and while the ruin of one enriched another ; but more in- 
tolerable was the oppression which extended to the whole 
kingdom, without exception. All the Protestant preachers 
were banished from the country ; the Bohemians first, and 
afterwards those of Germany. The Tuctler of Majesty, Ferdi- 
nand tore with his own hand, and burnt the seal. Seven 
years after ^e battle of Prague, the toleration of the Protest- 
ant religion within the kingdom was entirely revoked. But 
the violence which the Emperor allowed himself against the 
religious pri^ilegc3 of his subjects, he carefully abstained 
from exercising against their political constitution ; and while 
he deprived them of the liberty of thought, he magnanimously 
left them the prerogative of taxing themselves. 

The victory of the White Mountain put Ferdinand in pos- 
session of all his dominions. It even invested him with 
greater authority over them ihan his predecessors enjoyed, 
since their allegiance had been unconditionally pledged to 
Mm, and no Letter of Miyesty now existed to limit his sove- 
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reigntj. All his 'wishes 'were now gratified, to a degree sur- 
passing his most sanguine expectations. 

It was now in his power to dismiss his allies, and disband 
his army. If he was just, there was an end of the war — if he 
was both magnanimous and just, punishment was also at an 
end. The fate of Germany was in his hands ; the happiness 
and miseiy of millions depended on the resolution he should 
take. NevSr was so great a decision resting on a single mind ; 
never did the blindness of one man produce so much ruin. 


BOOK II. 

The resolution which Ferdinand now adopted, gave to the 
war a new direction, a new scene, and new actors. From a 
rebellion in Bohemia, and the chastisement of rebels, a war 
e'vtended first to Germany, and afterwards to Europe. It is, 
therefore, necessary to take a general survey of the state of 
affairs both in Germany and the rest of Europe. 

Unequally as the territoiy of Germany and the privileges 
of its members w'ere divided among the Eoman Catholics and 
the Protestants, neither party could hope to maintain itself 
Against the encroachments of its adversary otherwise than by 
a prudent use of its peculiar advantages, and u by a politic 
union among themselves. If the Homan Catholics were the 
more numerous party, and more favoured by the constitu- 
tion of the empire, the Protestants, on the other hand, had 
the advantage of possessing a more compact and populous 
line of territories, valiant princes, a warlike nobility, numer- 
ous armies, flourishing free towns, the command of the 
sea, and even at the worst, certainty of support from 
Boman Catholic states. If the Catholics could arm Spain 
and Italy in their favour, the republics of Vemee, Holland, 
and England, opened their treasures to the Protestants; 
while the states of the North, and the formidable power of 
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Turkey, stood ready to afford them prompt assiifta£iMi.e. . Brand* 
enburg, Saxony, and the Palatinata, opposed three Protestant 
to three Ecclesiastical votes iu the Electoral College ; 'while 
to the Elector of Bohemia, os to the Archduke of Austria, 
the possession of the Imperial dignity was an important check, 
if the Protestants properly availed 'themselves of it. ^he 
sword of the Union might keep within its sheath the swoiii of 
the League; or if matters actually came to a* war, might 
make the issue of it doubtful. But, unfortunately, private 
interests dissolved the liand of iinion which should have 
held together the political members of the empire. This 
critical conjuncture found none but second-rate actors on the 
political stage, and the decisive moment was neglected be- 
cause the courageous were deficient in power, and the power- 
fllil in sagacity, courage, and resolution. 

The Elector of Saxony was placed at the head of the Ger- 
man Protestants, by the services of his ancestor Maurice, by 
the extent of his territories, and by the influence of his 
electoral vote. Upon the resolution he might adopt, the 
fate of the contending parlies seemed to depend ; and John 
George was not insensible to the advantages which tills 
important situation procured him. Ecpially valuable as an 
ally, both to the Emperor and to the Protestant Union, he 
cautidusly avoided committing himself to either party; 
neither trusting himself by any irrevocable declaration en- 
tirely to the gratitude of the Emperor, nor renouncing the ad- 
vantages which were to bo gained from his fears. Uninfected 
by the contagion of religious and romantic enthusiasm which 
hurried sovereign after sovereign to risk both crown and life 
on the hazard of war, John George aspired to the more solid re* 
nown of improving and advancing the interests of his territories. 
His cotemporaries accused him of forsaking the Protestant 
cause in the very midst of the storm; of preferring the 
aggrandizement of his house to the emancipation of his 
country; of exposing the whole Evangelical or Ludieran 
church of Germany to ruin, rather than raise an arm in de- 
fence of the Beformed or Calvinists ; of injuring the common 
cause by his* suspicious friendship more seriously than the 
open enmity of its avowed opponents. But it would have 
been well if his accusers had imitated the wise policy of 
Elector. If, despite of the prudent policy, the Saxons, like 
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all Others, groaned at the cruelties vrhich marked the Empe- 
ror's progress ; if all Germany was a witness how Ferdinand 
deceived his confederates and trilled with his engagements ; 
if ^en the Elector himself at last perceived thi^the more 
shame to the Emperor who could so basely betray such im- 
plicit confidence. 

If an excessive reliance on the T>mK/ro»', and the hope of 
enlarging Ms tomtoriea, tied the^* hands of the Elector of 
Saxony, the weak George William; Elector of Brandenburg, 
was St ill more shamefully fettered by fear of Ai^tri^, and of 
the loss of his dominions. What was mofle a reproach against 
..ftiese princes would have preserved to the EleiS^r ^^alatine 
his fa’'' ; and his kingdom. A rash confidence in hi&mt^ed 
strength, the inlluenco of French counsels, and 
tion of a crown, liad seduced that unfortunate prince 
OT»‘tvpr • for wliioh ho had neither adequate genius 
pol ileal capju ity. Tlu? partition of his territories among di^ 
cordun* Diiiiccs. eiifeobh'd the Palatinate, * Inch, united, might! 
have made a longer resistance. 

This ]>artitu)n of huritury was equally injurious to the 
House of llcsso, in whvli, between Darmstadt and Casseh 
rehgious dissensions bad occasioned a fatal division. The 
line of Darmstadt, adhering to tlie Confession of Augsburg, 
had placed itself under the Emperor’s protection, who favoured 
it at tho expense of the Calvinists of Cassel. While his re- 
ligious confederates were shedding their blood for their faith 
and their liberties, the Landgrave of Darmstadt was won over 
ky the Emperor s gold. But William of Cassel, every way 
worthy of his ancestor who, a century before, had defended 
tlie freedom of Germany against the formidable Charles V., 
espoused the cause of danger and of honour. Superior to 
that pusillanimity wliich m^e far more powerful princes bow 
before Ferdinand’s might, the Landgrave William was the 
first to join the hero of Sweden, and to set an example to the 
princes of Germany which all had hesitated to begin. The 
boldness of his resolve was equalled by the steadfastness of 
his persevemnee and the valour of his explbits. He placed 
himself with unshrinking resolution before hiis bleeding coun- 
try, and boldly confronted the fearful enemy, whose hands 
were still reeking from the carnage of Magdeburg. 

The Landgrave William deserves to descend to immortalitj 
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the heroic race of Ernest. Thy day of vengeance was 
long delayed, unfortunate John Frederick ! Noble ! never-to- 
be-forgotten prince! Slowly but brightly it broke. ' Thy 
times returned, and thy heroic spirit descended on thy grand- 
son. Aq intrepid race of princes issues from the ThuringiapL 
forests, to shame, by immortal deeds, the unjust sentence 
which robbed thi''^ of ^ ,3 electoral crown — to avenge thy 
offended shade by heaps of bloody sacrifice. Th# sentence of 
the conqueror could deprive thee of thy territories, but not 
that spirit of patnot^^m which staked them, nor that chival- 
rous GQjiirage, which, a century afterwards, was destined to- 
shake the tnrono of thy dcscondant. Thy vongcance anS 
that of Germany whetted the sacred sword, and on heroic - 
hand after the other wielded the irresistible steel. As men, 
.they acfiieved what as sovereigns they dared not. inKlertako; 
/tifey met in a glorious cause as tlie valiant soldiers lil^er'v 
Too weak iii territory to attack llie enemy witu tla ir 
forces, they <lirect( 1 foreign artillery against them, -d Jed 
foreign banners to victory. 

The liberties of GevnLV>y, .ibarukiiu a l>y tlio more power- 
ful states, who, li(>wcvcr, enjoyed most of tlio (.unsperity 
accruing fire i them, were defended by a few princes for 
whom they were almost without value. 'The possession of 
territories and dignities deadened eoiira.gc; tlio want of botli 
made heroes. While Saxony, Brandenburg, and the rest 
drew back in terror, Anhalt, Mansfeld, the Prince of Weimar 
and others were shedding their blood in the field. The 
Dukes of Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Liineburg, and Wirtem* 
berg, and the free cities of Upper Germany, to whom the 
name of Emperor was of course a formidable one, anxiously 
avoided a contest with such an opponent, and crouched 
murmuring beneath his miglity arm. 

Austria and lioman Catholic Germany possessed in 
Maximilian of Bavarin a champion as prudent as he was 
powerful. Adhering throughout the war to one fixed plan, 
never divided between his religion and his political interests ; 
not .the slavish ^.dependent of Austria, who was labouring 
for hh advaaoem^t, and trembled before her powerful pro- 
tector, Maximilian earned the territories and dignities that 
rewarded his exertions. The other Boman Catholic states, 
which were chie% Ecclesiastica], too unwarlike to resist the 
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multitudes 'whom the prosperity of their territories allured, be- 
came the victims of the war oue after another, and were 
contented to persecute in the cabinet and in the pulpit, the 
enemy whom they could not openly oppose in the field. All 
of them, slaves either to Austm or Bavaria, sunk into insig- 
nificance by the side of Maxitbilian ; in his hand alone their 
united power could bo rendered available. 

The formidable monaichy which Charles V. and his son 
had unnaturally constmeted of the Netherlands, Milan, and 
the two Sicilies, and their distant possessions in the East and 
West Indies, was under Philip III. and Philip IV. fast 
verging to decay. Swollen to a sudden greatness by unfruit- 
ful gold, this power was now sinking under a tteible decline, 
neglecting, as it did, agriculture, the natur&l support of 
states. The conquests in the West Indies had reduced Spain 
itself to poverty, while they enriched the markets of Europe ; 
the bankers of Antwerp, Venice, and Genoa, were making 
pmfit on the gold which was still buried in the mines of Peru. 
For the sake of India, Spain had been depopulated, while the 
treasures drawn from thence were wasted in the re-conquest 
of Holland, in the chimerical project of changing the succes- 
sion to the crown of France, and in an unfortunate attack upon 
Engla’^'d. But the pride of this court had survived its great- 
ness, as file hate of its enemies had outlived its power. Distrust 
of the Protestants suggested to the ministiy of Philip III. 
the dangerous policy of his father ; and the reliance of the 
Homan Catholics in Germany on Spanish assistance, was as 
firm as their belief in the wonder-working bones of fiie 
martyrs. External splendour concealed the inward wounds ' 
at which the life-blood of this monarchy was oozing ; and the 
belief of its strength survived, because it still maintained the 
lofty tone of its golden days. Slaves in their palaces, and 
strangers even upon their own thrones, the Spanish nominal 
kings still gave laws to their German relations ; though it is 
very doubtful if the support they afforded was worth the 
dependence by which the emperors purchased it. The fate 
of Europe was deeided behind the Pyrenees by ignorant 
monks or vindictive favourites. Yet, even in its debasement, 
a power must always be formidable, which yields to none in 
extent ; which, from custom, if not from the steadfiastnesB of itSL 
views, adhered fiuthfully to one system of policy; which 
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possessed well-disciplined armies and consummate generals ; 
which, where the sword failed, did not sciuple to employ the 
^gger ; and converted even its ambassadors into incendiaries 
and assassins. What it had lost in three quarters the 
globe, it now sought to regain to the eastward, and all Europe 
was at its mercy, if it could succeed in its long cherished 
design of uuitiiig with the hereditary dominions of Austria 
ell that lay between the Alps and the Adriatic. * 

To the great alarm of the native states, this formidable 

f er hod gained a footing in Italy, where its continual 
»achments made the neighbouring sovereigns to tremble- 
their own possessions. The Pope himself was in the 
'HU)st dangerous situation ; hemmed in on both sides by the : 
Spanish Viper^s of Naples on the one side, and that of 
Milan upon the other. Venice was confined between the 
Austrian Tyrol and the Spanish territories in Milan. Savoy 
was surrounded by the latter, and by France. Hence the 
wavering and equivocal policy, which from the time of 
Charles V. had been pursued by tho Italian States. The 
characters which the Popes hold caused them perpetually to 
vacillate between two contradictory systems of policy. If the 
successors of St. Peter found in Uie Spanish princes their 
most obedient disciples, and the most steadfast supporters of 
the Papal See, yet the. princes of tho States of the Church 
had in these monarchs their most dangerous neighbours, and 
most formidable opponents. If, in the one capacity, their 
dearest wish was the destruction of the Protestants, and the 


triumph of Austria, in the other, they had reason to bless • 
the arms of the Protestants, which disabled a dangerous 
enemy. Thd one or the other sentiment prevailed, according 
as the love of temporal dominion, or zeal for spiritual supre- 
macy, predominated in the mind of the Pope. But the 
policy of Borne was, on the whole, directed to immediate 
dangers ; and it is well known how far more powciful is the 
apprehension of losing a present good, than anxiety to 
recover a long lost possession. And thus it becomes in- 
tellimble how Qie Pope should first combine with Austria for 
the destruction of heresy, and then conspire with these very 
heretics for the destruction of Austria. Strangely blended 
a^e the threads of human afiairs ! What would have become 
of the Beformation, and of tho liberties of Germany, if the 
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Bishop of Rome and the Prince of Rome had had but one 
interest? 

France had lost with its great Henry all its importance and 
all its weight in the political balance of Europe. A turbu- 
lent minority had destroyed all the benefits of the able ad- 
ministration of Henry. Incapable ministers, the creatures 
of court intrigue, squandered in a few years the treasures 
w'hich Sully s economy and Henry's frugality had amassed. 
Scarce able to maintain their ground against internal factions, 
they were compelled to resign to other hands the helm of 
European affairs. The same civil war which armed Germany 
against itself, excited a similar commotion in France; and 
Louis XI 11. attained majority only to wage a war with his 
own mother and bis Protestant subjects. This party, which 
had been kept quiet by Henry's enlightened policy, now 
seized the opportunity to take up arms, and, under the 
command of some advcnlurous leaders, began to form them- 
selves into a party within the state, and to fix on the strong 
and powerful town of Rochelle ns the capital of their intended 
kingdom. Too little of a statesman to suppress, by a prudent 
toleration, this civil commotion in its birth, and too little 
master of tho resources of his kingdom to direct them.with 
ene.gy, Louis XI 11. was reduced to the degradation of pur- 
chasing tlio submission of the rehels.by large sums of Tnoney. 
Tliougli policy might incline him, in one point of view, to 
assist the Bohemian insurgents against Austria, the son of 
Henry the Fourth was now compelled to be an inactive 
spectator of tlieir destruction, happy enough if the Calvinists 
in his own dominions did not unseasonably bethink them of 
their confederates beyond the Rhine. A great mind at the 
helm of state would have reduced the Protestants in France 
to obedience, while it fought for the independence of their Ger- 
man brethren. But Henry IV. was no more, and Richelieu had 
not yet revived his system of policy. 

While the glory of France was thus upon the wane, the 
emancipated republic of Holland was completing the fabric 
of its greatness. The enthusiastic courage bad not yet died 
away which, enkindled by tho House of Orange, had converted 
this mercantile people into a nation of heroes, and had 
enabled them to maintain their independence in a bloody 
war against the Spanish monarchy. Aware how much they 
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owed their own liberty to foreign support, >bcse republicans 
were ready to assist their German brethren In a siiliilar 
cause, and the more so, as both were opposed to tlie same 
enemy, and the liberty of Germany was the best warrant for 
that of Holland. But a republic which had still to battle 
for its very existence, which, with all its wonderful exertions, 
was scarce a match for the formidable enemy within its own 
territories, could not he expected to withdraw its troops from 
the necessary work of self-defence to employ iKem with a 
magnanimous policy, in protecting foreign states. 

England too, though now united with Scotland, no longer 
possessed, under the weak James, that influence in the affairs 
of Europe which the governing mind of Elizabeth had pro- 
cured for it. Convinced that the welfare of her dominions 
depended on the security of the Protestants, this politic 
princess had never swer\'cd from tlie principle of promoting 
every enterprise which had for its object the diminution of 
the Austrian power. Her successor was no less devoid of 
capacity to comprehend, than of vigour to execute, her views, 
While the economical Elizabeth spared not her treasures to 
support the Flemings against and Iloury IV. against 

the League, James abandoned his daughter, his son-in-law, 
and his grandchild, to the fury of his enemies. While he 
exhausted his learning to establish the divine right of kings, * 
he allowed his own dignity to sink into the dust : while he 
exerted his rhetoric to prove the absolute authority of kings, 
he reminded the people of theirs ; and by a useless profusion, 
sacrificed the best privilege of royalty — the power of dispens- * 
ing with his parliament, and thus depriving liberty of its organ. 
An innate horior at the sight of a naked sword averted him 
from the most just of wars ; while his favourite Buckingham 
practised on his wealtness, and his own complacent vanity ren- 
dered him an easy dupe of Spanish artifice. While his son-in- 
law was ruined, and the inheritance of his grandson given to 
others, this weak prince was imbibing, with satisfaction, tlie in- 
cense which was ofiered to him b}*” Austria and Spain. To divert 
his attention from the German war, he was amused with the 
proposal of a Spanish marriage for his son, and the ridiculous 
parent encouraged the romantic youth in tlic foolish project of 
paying his addresses in person to the Spanish princess. But 
his son lost his bride^ as his son-in-law lost the cro^m 

a S 
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of Bohemia and the Palatine Electorate; and death alone 
saved him from the danger of closing his pacific reign by a 
laar at home, 'which he never had courage to maintain, even 
at a distance. 

The domestic disturbance^ which his misgovemment had 
gradually excited, burst forth under his unfortunate son, and 
forced him^ after soms unimportant attempts, to renounce all 
further participation in the German war, in order to stem 
within his own kingdom the rage of faction. 

Two illustrious monarchs, far unequal in personal reputa- 
tion, but equid in power and desire of fame, made the North 
at this time to be respected. Under the long and active 
reign of Chiistian IV., Denmark had risen into importance. 
The personal qualifications of this prince, an excellent navy, 
a formidable army, well-ordered finances, and prudent alli- 
ances, liad combined to give her prosperity at home and iar 
fiueiice abroad. Gustavus Vasa had rescued Sweden from 
vassalage, reformed it by wise laws, and }• ;,d introduced, for 
the first time, this newly-organized state into the field of Eu- 
ropean politics. What this great prince had merely sketched 
ill rudo outline, was filled up by Gustavus Adolphus, bis still 
greater grandson. 

Vhese two kingdoms, once unnaturally united and enfeebled 
* by their union, had been violently separated at the time of the 
llefonnation, and this separation was the epoch of their pro- 
sperity. Injurious as this compulsory union had proved to 
both kingdoms, equally necessary to each apart were neigh- 
bourly friendship and harmony. On both the evangelical 
church leaned ; both had the same seas to protect; a common 
interest ought to unite them against the same enemy. But 
the hatred which had dissolved the union of these monarchies 
continued long after their separation to divide the two na- 
tions. The Danish kings could not abandon their preten- 
sions to the Swedish cro\sTi, nor the Swedes banish the re- 
membrance of Danish oppression. The contiguous boundaries 
of the two kingdoms furnished constantly materials of no- 
tional quarrels, while the watchful jealousy of both kings, ‘and 
the unavoidable collision of their commercial interests in the 
North Seas, were an ino.xhaustible source of dispute. 

Among the means of which Gustavus Vasa, the founder of 
the Swedish monarchy, availed himaelf to stren^en Us new 
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edifice, the Reformation had been one of the prineipal. A 
fundamental law of the kingdom excluded the adberents of po- 
pery from all offices of the state, und prohibited every future 
sovereign of Sweden from altering the religious constitution of 
the kingdom. • But the seconu son and second successor of 
Gustavus had relapsed into popery, and his son Sigismund, 
also king of Poland, had been guilty of measures^whicb me- 
naced both the constitution and the established church. 
Headed by Charles, Duke of Sudermania, the third son of 
Gustams, the Estates made a courageous resistance, which 
terminated, at last, in an open civil war between the uncle 
and nephew, and between the King and the people. 
Duke Charles, administrator of the kingdom during the ab- 
sence of the king, had availed luinself of Sigismuiid*s long 
residence in Poland, and the just displeasure of the states, 
tflr ingratiate himself with the nation, and gradually to pre- 
pare his way to the throne. His views were not a little for- 
warded by Sigismund’s imprudence. A general Diet ven- 
tured to abolish, in favour of the Protector, tho rule of pri- 
mogeniture which Gustavus had established in the succession, 
and placed the Duke of Sudermania on the throne, from 
which Sigismund, witli his whole posterity, were solemnly ex- 
cluded. The son of fho new king (who reigned under tho 
name of Charles IX.) was Gustavus Adolphus, whom, os the 
son of a usurper, the adherents of Sigismund refused to recog- 
nize. But if the obligations between monarchy and subjects 
are reciprocal, and states are not to be transmitted, like a 
lifeless heirloom, ficm hand to hand, a nation acting with * 
unanimity must have the power of renouncing their allegi- 
ance to a sovereign wlio has violated his obligations to them, 
and of filling his place by a worthier object. 

Gustavus Adolphus had not completed his seventeenth 
year, when the Swedish throne became vacant by the death 
of his father. But the early maturity of his genius enabled 
the Estates to abridge in his favour the legal period of mi- 
nority. With a glorious conquest over himself ho com- 
menced a reign which was to have victory for its con- 
stant attendant, a career which was to begin and end 
in success. The young Countess of Brahe, the daughter 
of a subject, bod gained his early affections, and he had re- 
solved to share with her the Swedish throne. But, con- 
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Strained by time and circumstances, he made his attachment 
yield to the higher duties of a king, and heroism again took 
exclusive possession of a heart which was not destined by na- 
ture to confine itself within the limits of quiet domestic hap- 
piness. 

Christian IV. of Denmark, who had ascended the throne 
before the J)irth of Gustavus, in an inroad upon Sweden, had 
gained some considerable advantages over the father of that 
hero. Gustavus Adolphus hastened to put an end to this 
destructive war, and by prudent sacrifices obtained a peace^ 
in order to turn his anus against the Czar of Muscovy. The 
questionable fame of a conqueror never tempted him to 
spend tlie blood of his subjects in unjust wars ; but he never 
shrunk from a just one. His arms were successful against 
Eussia, and Sweden was augmented by several important pro- 
vinces on the cast. , . 

Tn the uiciintimo, Sigismund of Poland reined against the 
son the same sentiments of hostility which uie lather had pro- 
voked, and left no artifice untried to shako the allegiance of 
his subjects, to cool the ardour of his friends, and to embitter 
his enemies. Neither the great qualities of his rival, nor the 
repeated proofs of devotion which Sweden gave to her Ibved 
mo..arch, could extinguish in this infatuated prince the fool- 
ish hope of regaining his lost throne. All Gustavus's 
overtures were haughtily rejected. Unwillingly was this 
really peaceful king involved in a tedious war with Poland, in 
which the whole of Livonia and Polish Prussia were succes- 
* sively conquered. Though constantly victorious, Gustavus 
Adolphus was always the first to hold out the hand of peace. 

This contest between Sweden and Poland falls somewhere 
about Ibo beginning of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, 
with which it is in some meu.sure connected. It was enou^ 
that Sigismund, himself a Homan Catholic, was disputmg the 
Swedish crown with a Protestant prince, to assure him the 
active support of Spain and Austria; while a double relation- 
ship to the Emperor gave him a still stronger claim to his 
protection. It was his reliance on this powerful assistance 
that chiefly encouraged the King of Poland to continue the 
war, which had hitherto turned out so unfavouxabiy for him, 
and the courts of Madrid and Vienna fcdled not to encourage 
him by liigh-sounding promises. While Sigismund lost one 
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place after another in Livonia, Courland, and Prussia, lie saw 
his ally in Germany advancing from conquest after conquest 
to unlimited power. No wonder then if his aversion to peace 
kept pace with his losses. The vehemence with which he 
nouri^ed his chimerical hopes blinded him to the artful po- 
licy of his confederates, who at his expense were keeping ^e 
Sw^sh hero employed, in order to overturn, without opposi- 
tion, the liberties of Germany, and then to seize on the ex- 
hausted North as an easy conquest. One circumstance which 
had not been calculated on — the magnanimity of Gustavus — 
overthrow this deceitful policy. An eight years’ \var in Po- 
land, so far from exhausting the power of Sweden, had only 
served to mature the military genius of Gustavus, to inure 
the Swedish army to warfare, and insensibly to perfect that 
•system of tactics by which they were afterwards to perform 
such wonders in Germany. 

After this necessai'y digression on the existing circumstances 
of Europe, I now resume tlie thread of my history. 

Ferdinand had regained his dominions, but had not indem- 
nified himself for the expenses of recovering them. A sum 
of fqrty millions of florins, which the confiscations in Bohemia 
and Moravia had produced, would have sufficed to reimburse 
both himself and his allies ; but the Jesuits and liis favourites 
soon squandered this sum, large as it was. ^Maximilian, Duke 
of Bavaria, to whose victorious arm, principally, the Emperor 
owed the recovery of his dominions ; who, in the service of 
religion and the Emperor, had sacrificed his near relation, ha^ 
the strongest claims on his gratitude; and moreover, in a 
treaty which* before tlie war, the duke had concluded with 
the Emperor, he had expressly stipulated fur the reimburse- 
ment of all expenses. Ferdinand felt the full weight of the 
obli^tion imposed upon him by this treaty and by these 
services, but he was not disposed to discharge it at his own 
cost. His purpose was to bestow a brilliant reward upon the 
duke, but without detriment to himself. How could this bo 
done better than at the expense of the unfortunate prince 
who, by his revolt, had given the Emperor a right to punish 
him, and whose offences might be painted in colours strong 
enough to justify the most violent measures under the appear- 
ance of law. That, then, Maximilian may be rewarded, 
Frederick must be further persecuted and totally ruined; 
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and to defray ihv ^ xpenses of the old war, a new one must be 
commerced. 

But ;i still strougei motive combined to enforce the first. 
Hitherto Ferdinand had. been contending for existence alone; 
he had been fulfilling no other duty than that of self-defence. 
But now, when victory gave him freedom to act, a higher 
duty occurred to him, and he remembered the vow which he 
had made at Loretto and at Borne, to his generalissima, the 
Holy Virgin, to extend her worship even at the risk of his 
crown and life. With this object, the oppression of the 
Protestants was inseparably connected, ^ More favourable cir- 
cumstances for its accomplishment could not offer than those 
which presented themselves at the close of the Bohemian wai*. 
Neither the power, nor a pretext of right, were now wanting 
to enable him to place the Palatinate in the hands of the 
Catholics, and tlio importance of this change to the Catholic 
interests in Germany would be incalculable. Thus, in re- 
warding the Duke of Bavaria with the spoils of his relation, 
he at once gratified his meanest passions and fulfilled his 
most exalted duties ; he emshed on enemy w'hom he hated, 
and spared his avarice a painful sacrifice, while he believed he 
was >vinning an heavenly crown. 

In the Emperor s cabinet, the ruin of Frederick had been 
resolved upon long before fortune had decided against him ; 
but it was only after this event that they ventured to direct 
against him the thunders of arbitrary power. A decree of the 
jSmperor, destitute of all the formalities required on such oc- 
casions by the laws of the Empire, pronounced the Elector, 
and three other princes who had home arms for Bim at Silesia 
and Bohemia, as offenders against the imperial nuyesty, and 
disturbers of the public peace, under the ban of the empire, 
and deprived them of their titles and territories. The execu- 
tion of this sentence against Frederick, namely the seizure 
of his lands, was, in furtlier contempt of law, committed to 
Spain as Sovereign of the circle of Burgundy, to the Duke 
of Bavaria, and the League. Had the Evangelic Union been' 
worthy of the name it bore, and of the.cause which it pretended 
to defend, insuperable obstacles might have prevented the execu- 
tion of the sentence ; but it was hopeless for a power which was 
fiiT from a match even for the Spanish troops in the Lower 
Palatinate, to contend against the united strength of the 
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Empei'or, Bavaria, and the League. Th( 'e(jr.3ii.}A of pro- 
scription pronounced upon the Elector soon detached the free 
cities from the Union ; and the princes quickly followed their 
example. Fortunate in preserving i-heir own dominioiip, they 
abandoned the Elector, their fcmer chief, to the Emperor’s 
mercy, renounced the Union, and vowed never to revive it 
again. 

But while thus ingloriously the German princes deserted 
the unfortunate Frederick, and while Bohemia, Silesia, and 
Moravia submitted to the Emperor, a single man, a soldier 
of fortune, whose only treasure was his sword, Ernest Count 
Mansfeld, dared, in the Bohemian town of Pilsen,*to defy the 
whole power of Austria. Left \vithout assistance after die 
battle of Prague by the Elector, to whose service he had 
detoted himself, and even uncertain whether Frederick would 
thank him for his perseverance, he alone for some time held 
out against the imperialists, till the garrison, mutinying for 
want of pay, sold the town to the Emperor. Undismayed by 
this reverse, he immediately commenced now levies in the 
Upper Palatinate, and enlisted the disbanded troops of the 
Union. A new army of 30,000 men was soon assembled 
under his banners, the more formidable to the provinces 
which .might be the object of its attack, because it must 
subsist by plunder. Uncertain where this swarm might light, 
the neighbouring bishops trembled for their rich possessions, 
which offered a tempting prey to its ravages. But, pressed 
by the Duke of Bavaria, who now entered the Upper Palatinate,. 
Mansfeld was compelled to retire. 'Eluding, by a successful 
stratagem, the Bavarian general, Tilly, who was in pursuit 
of him, he suddenly appeared in the Lower Palatinate, and 
there wreaked upon the bishoprics of the Ehine the severities 
he had designed for those of Franconia. While the imperial 
and Bavarian allies thus overran Bohemia, the Spanish 
general, Spinola, had penetrated with a numerous army from 
the Netherlands into the Lower Palatinate, which, however, 
the pacification of Ulm permitted the Union to defend. But 
their measures were so badly concerted, that one place after 
another fell into the hands of the Spaniards ; and at last, 
when the Union broke up, the greater part of the country was 
in the possession of Spain. The Spanish general, Ooiriuba, 
who commanded these troops after the recall of Spinola, 
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hastily raised the siege of Frankenthal, ^exi Mansfeld 
entered ^e Lower Palatinate. But instead of driving the 
Spaniards out of this province, he hastened across the Rhine 
to secure for his needy troops shelter and subsistence iu 
Alsace. The open countries on which this swarm of man- 
rauders threw themselves were converted into frightful deserts, 
and only enormous contributions could the cities purchase 
an exemption from plunder. Reinforced by this expedition, 
.Mansfeld again appeared on the Rhine to cover the Lower 
Palatinate. . . ^ 

So long as such an arm fought for him, the cause of the 
Elector Frederick was not irretrievably lost. New prospects 
began to open, and misfortune raised up friends who had been 
silent during his prosperity. King James of England, who 
had looked on with indifference while his son-in-law lost the 
Bohemian crown, was aroused from his insensibility when the 
very existence of his daughter and grandson was at stake, anil 
the victorious enemy ventured an attack upon the Electorate. 
Late enougli, he at last opened his treasures, and hastened to 
afford supplies of money and troops, first to the Union, which 
at that time was defending the Lower Palatinate, and after- 
wards, when tliey retired, to Count Mansfeld. By his means 
his near relation, Chiistian, King of Denmark, was induced to 
afibi.l his active support. At the same time, the approaching 
expiration of the truce between Spain and Holland deprived 
the Emperor of all the supplies which othciwise he might 
jBxpect from the side of the Netherlands. More im^rtant 
still was the assistance which the Palatinate received from 
Transylvania and Hungary. The cessation of hostilities be- 
tween Gabor and the Emperor was scarcely at an end, when 
this old and formidable enemy of Austria overran Hungaiy 
anew, and caused himself to ^ crowned king in Presburg. 
So rapid was his progress that, to protect Austria and 
Hungary, Boucquoi was obliged to evacuate Bohemia. This . 
brave general met liis death at the siege of Neuhausel, as, 
shortly before, the no less valiant Dampierre had fallen before 
Presburg. Gabor s march into the Austrian territoiy was 
irresistible ; the old Count Thnrn, and several other distin- 
guished Bohemians, had united their hatred and their strength 
with this irreconcileable enemy of Austria. A vigorous attack 
on the side of Germany, whUe Gabor pressed the Emperor 



on that of Hungaiy, might haTO retrieved the fortimeB of 
Frederick ; bat, unfortunately, the Bohemians and Germans 
had always laid down their arms when Gabor took the field ; 
and the latter was always exhausted at the very moment that 
the former began to recover their vigour. 

Meanwhile Frederick had not delayed to join his pro- 
tector Mansfeld. In disguise he entered the Jjower Pala- 
tinate, of which the possession was at that tune disputed 
between Mansfeld and the Bavarian general, Tilly, the Upper 
Palatinate having been long conquered. A ray of hope shone 
upSn him as, from the wreck of the Union, new friends came 
forward. A former member of the Union, George Frederick, 
Margrave of Baden, had for some time been engaged i« as- 
sembling a military force, which soon amounted to a con- 
siderable army. Its destination was kept a secret till he sud- 
denly took Uie field and joined Mansfeld. Before commencing 
tile war, he resigned his Margraviate to his son, in the hope 
of eluding, by this precaution, the Emperor's revenge, if Ins 
enterprize should be imsuccessful. His neighbour, the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, likewise began to augment his military force. 
The courage of the Palatine revived, and he laboured as- 
siduously to renew the Protestant Union. It was now time 
for Tilly to consult for his own safety, and be hastily sum- 
moned the Spanish troops, under Corduba, to his assistance. 
But while the enemy was uniting his strength, Mansfeld and 
the .Margrave separated, and the latter was defeated by the 
Bavarian general near Wimpfen (1 622). , 

To defend a king whom his nearest relation persecuted, and 
who was deserted even by his own father-iu-law, there had come 
forward an adventurer witliout money, and whose very legiti- 
macy was questioned. A sovereign had resigned possessions 
over which he reigned in peace, to hazard the uncertain fortune 
of war in behalf of a stranger. And now another soldier of 
fortune, poor in territorial possessions, but rich in illustrious 
ances^, undertook tiie defence of a cause which the former 
despaired of. Christian, Duke of Brunswick, administrator 
of Halberstadt, seemed to have leomt from Count Mansfeld 
the secret of keeping in the field an army of 20,000 men with- 
out money. Impelled by youthful presumption, and infiu- 
< enced partly by the wish of establishing his reputation at the 
expense of the Boman Catholic priesthood, whom he cordially 
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detested, and partly by a thirst for plunder, he assembled 
a considerable army in Lower Saxony, *znder the pietext of 
espousing the defence of Frederick, and of the liberties 
of Germany. “God’s Friend, Priest’s Foe,” was the motto 
he chose for his coinage, which was struck out of church plate ; 
and his conduct belied one half at least of the device. 

The progress of this banditti was, as usual, marked by the 
most frightful devastation*. Enriched by the spoils of the 
chapters of Lower Saxony and Westphalia, they gathered 
strength to plunder the bishoprics upon the Upper lUjne. 
Driven from tliencc, both by friends and foes, tlie Admms- 
trator approached tho to^vn of Hoechst on the Maine, which 
he cuDssed after a murderous action witli Tilly, who disputed 
with him the passage of the river. With the loss of hdlf his 
army he reached the opposite bank, where he quickly col- 
lected his shattered troops, and formed a junction with Mans- 
feld. Pursued by Tilly, this united host threw itself again 
into Alsace, to repeat their former ravage'’. While the 
Elector Frederick followed, almost like a fugitive mendicant, 
surrounded by a posse which acknowledged him as its lord, and 
dignified itself with his name, his friends were busily endea- 
vouring to effect a reconciliation between him and the Em- 
peror. Ferdinand took care not to deprive them of all hope 
of seeing the Palatine- restored to his dominion. Full of ar- 
tifice and dissimulation, he pretended to be willing to enter 
into a negotiation) hoping thereby to cool their ardour in the 
field, and to prevent them from driving matters to extremity. 
Barnes 1., ever the dupe of Austrian cunning, contributed not 
a little, by his foolish intermeddling, to promote the Emperor’s 
schemes. Ferdinand insisted that Frederick, if he would ap- 
peal to his clemency, should, first of all, lay down his arms, 
and James considered this demand extremely reasonable. At. 
his instigation, the Elector dismissed his only real defenders. 
Count Mansfeld and the Administrator, and in Holland 
awaited his own fate fium the mercy of the Emperor. 

Mansfeld and Duke Christian ^vere now at a loss for some 
new name ; the cause of the Elector had not set them in mo- 
tion, so his dismissal could not disarm them. War wa^ their 
object ; it was all the same to tliem in whose cause or name 
it was waged. After some, vain attempts on the part of Mans- 
feld to be received into the Emperor's service, both mainhed 



into Lorraine, where the excesses of their troops spread terror 
even to the heart of France. Here they long waited' in vain 
for a master willing to purchase their services; till the 
Dutch, pressed by the Spanish General Spinola, offered to. 
take tliem into pay. After a bloody fight at Fleurus with 
the Spaniards, who attempted to intercept them, they reached 
Holland, where their appearance compelled the Spanish ge- 
neral forthwith to raise the siege of Bergen-op-Zooih. But even 
Holland was soon weary of these unwelcome guests, and availed 
h^elf of the first moment to get rid of their dangerous 
a4ptanGe. Mansfeld allowed his troops to recruit themselves 
for new enterprises in the fertile province of East Friczeland. 
Duke Christian, passionately enamoured of the Electress Pa- 
latine, with whom he had become acquainted in Holland, and 
more disposed for war than ever, led back his army into 
Lower Saxony, bearing that princess's glove in his hat, and on 
his standards ^e motto “ All for God and Her." Neither of 
these adventurers had as yet lun their career in this war. 

All the imperial territories were now free from the 
enemy ; the Union was dissolved ; the Margrave of Baden, 
Duke Christian, and Mansfold, driven from the field, and the 
Palatinate overrun by the executive troops of the empire. 
Monheim and Heidelberg were in possession of Bavaria, 
and Fronkenthal was shortly afterwards ceded to the Spa- 
niards. The Palatine, in a distant comer of Holland, 
awaited the disgraceful permission to appease, by abject sub- 
mission, the vengeance of the Emperor; and an Electoial 
Diet was at last summoned to decide his fate. That fatei 
however, had been long before decided at the court of the 
Emperor ; &ough now, for the first time, were circumstances 
favourable for giving publicity to the decision. After his past, 
measures towards die Elector, Ferdinand believed that a sin- 
cere reconciliation was not to be hoped for. The violent 
course he had once begun, must bo completed sucessfully, 
or recoil upon himself. "What was already lost was irreco- 
verable; Frederick could never hope to regain his dominions; 
and a prince without territory and without subjects had little 
chance of retaining the electoral crown. Deeply as the Pala- 
tine had offended against the House of Austria, the services of 
the Duke of Bavaria were no less meritorious. If the House 
of Austria and the Homan Catholic church had much to dread 
from the resentment and religious rancour of the Palatine 
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&mily, they had as much to hope from the gratitude and reli- 
gious zeal of the Bavarian. Lastly, by the cession of the 
Palatine Electorate to Bavaria, the !^man Catholic religion 
would obtain a decisive preponderance in the Electoral Col- 
lege, and 'secure a permanent triumph in Germany. 

The last circumstance was sufficient to win the support of 
the three Ecclesiastical Electors to this innovation; and 
among the Protestants the vote of Saxony was alone of any 
importance. But could John George be expected to dispute 
with the Emperor a right, without which he would expose to 
question his own title to the electoral dignity ? To a 
whom descent, dignity, and political power placed at^ie 
head of the Protestant church in Germany, nothing, it is 
true, ought to be more sacred than the defence of the rights 
of that church against all the encroachments of the Bomam Ca 
tholics. But the question here was not whether the inten^sts 
of tho Protestants were to be supported against the 'Bbran 
Catholics, but which of two religions equally detested, the Cal- 
vinistic and the Popish, was to triumph over the other ; to 
which of the two enemies, equally dangerous, the Palatinate 
was to be assigned ; and in this clashing of opposite duties, it 
was natural that private hate and private gain should deter- 
mine the event. The bom protector of the liberties of Ger- 
many, and of tlie Protestant religion, encouraged the Emperor 
to dispose of the Palatinate by his iDiperial prerogative ; and 
to apprehend no resistance on the part of Saxony to his niear 
sures on the mere ground of form. If the Elector was after- 
'^«vards disposed to retract this consent, Ferdinand himself, 
by driving the Evangelical preachers from Bohemia, was the 
cause of this change of opinion ; and, in the 'eyes of the 
.Elector, the transference of tho Palatine Electorate to Ba- 
varia ceased to be illegal, as soon as Ferdinand was prevailed 
upon to cede Lusatia to Saxony, in consideration of six mil- 
lions of dollars, as the expenses of the war. 

Thus, in defiance of all Protestant Germany, and in mock- 
ery of the fundamental laws of the empire, which, at his 
election, he had sworn to maintain, Ferffinand at Ratisbon 
solemnly invested the Duke of Bavaria with the Palatinate, 
without prejudice, as the form ran, to the rights which the 
relations or descendants of Frederick might afterwards esta - 
blish. That unfortunate prince thus saw himself irravocahly 
driven from his possessions, without having been even heard 
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before the tribunal whidi condemned him — a privilege ^rhioh 
the law allows to the meanest subject, and even to the most 
atrocious criminid. 

This violent step at last opened tiie eyes of the Kin'g of 
England ; and as the negociations for the marriage of hh son 
irith the Infanta of Spain were now broken off, James began 
seriously to espouse the cause of his son-inJaw. A change lu 
the French ministry had placed Cardinal liichilieu at the 
head of affairs, and this fallen kingdom soon began to feel 
tba.t. a great mind was at the helm of state. The attempts of 
thllpBpanish Viceroy in Milan to gain possession of the Val* 
tellme, and thus to form a junction with the Austrian heredi- 
tary dominions, revived the olden dread of this j)ower, and 
with it the policy of Henry the Great. The marriage of the 
Prince of Wales with Henrietta of France, established a close 
union between the two crowns ; and to this alliance, Holland, 
Denmafk, and some of the Italian states presently acceded. 
Its’ object was to expel, by force of arms. Spain from the Val- 
tdline, and to compel Austria to reinstate Frederick; but 
only the first of these designs was prosecuted with vigour. 
James 1. died, and Charles 1., involved in disputes with his 
Parliament, could not bestow attention on the affairs of G(t- 
xoany. Savoy and Venice withhold their assistance ; and the 
French minister thought it necessary to subdue the Huguenots 
at home, before he supplied the German Protestants against 
the Emperor. Great as were the hopes which had been 
formed from this alliance, they were yet equalled ])y the dis- 
appointment of tlic event. • 

Mansfeld, deprived of all support, remained inactive on the 
Lower Bhine; and Duke Christian of Bninswick, after an 
unsuccessful campaign, was a second time driven out of Ger- 
many. A fresh irruption of Bethlem Gabor into Moravia, 
frustrated by the want of support from the Germans, termi- 
nated, like all the rest, in a formal peace with the Emperor. 
The Union was no more ; no Protestant priiico was in arms ; 
and on the frontiers of Lower Germany, the Bavarian General 
Tilly, at the head of a victorious army, encamped in the Pro- 
testant territory. The movements of the Duke of Brunswick 
had dravfti him into this quarter, and even into the circle of 
Lower Saxony, when he made himself master of the Adminis- 
trator’s magazines at Lippstadt. The necessity of observing 
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this enemy, and preventing him from new inroads, was the 
pretext assigned for continuing Tilly’s stay in the countiy. 
But, in truth, both Mansfeld and Duke Christian had, from 
want of money, disbanded their armies, and Goimt Tilly had 
no enemy to dread. Why, then, still burden the country witli 
hib presence ? 

It is difficult, amidst the uproar of contending parties, to 
distinguish ^he voice of truth ; but certainly it was matter for 
alarm that the League did not lay down its arms. The pre- 
mature rejoicings of the Eoman Catholics, too, were calculated 
to increase apprehension. The Emperor and the League 
stood armed and victorious in Germany without a power 
to oppose them, should they venture to attack the Protest- 
ant states and to annul the religious treaty. Had Fer- 
dinand been in reality far from disposed to abuse bis con- 
quests, still the defenceless position of the Protestants was 
most likely to suggest the temptation. Obsolete conventions 
could not bind a prince >Yho thought that he 'twed all to re- 
ligion, and believed that a religious creed would sanctify any 
deed, liow’ever violent. Upper Germany was already over- 
powered. Lower Germany alone could check his despotic au- 
thority. Here the Protestants still predominated ; the church 
had beun forcibly deprived of most of its endowments ; and the 
present appeared a favourable moment for recovering these 
lost possessions. A great part of tllb strength of the Lower 
German princes consisted in these Chapters, and the plea of 
restoring its own to the church, afforded an excellent pretext 
‘ for weakening these princes. 

Unpardonable would have been their negligence, had they 
remained inactive in this danger. The remembrance of the 
ravages which Tilly’s army had committed in Lower Saxony 
was too recent not to arouse the Estates to measures of de- 
fence. With all haste, the circle of Lower Saxony began to 
arm itself. Extraordinary contributions were levied, troops 
collected, and magazines filled. Negodations for subsidies 
were set on foot with Venice, Holland, and England. They 
deliberated, too, what power should be placed at the head of 
the confederacy. The kings of the Sound and the Baltic, the 
natural allies of this circle, would not see with iddifference 
the Emperor treating it as a conqueror, and establishing him- 
self as their neighbour on the shores of the North Sea. The 
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twofold interests of reli^on and policy urged them to put 
a stop to his progress an Lower Germany. Christian fv* 
of Denmark, as Duke of Holstein, was himself a prince of 
this circle, and by considerations equally powerful, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden was induced to join the confederacy. 

These two kings vied with each other for the honour of 
defending Lower Saxony, and of opposing the formidable 
power of Austria. Each offered to raise a woll^isciplined 
army, and to lead it in person. His victorious campaigns 
against Moscow and Poland gave weight to the promises of 
the King of Sweden. The shores of the Baltic were full of 
the name of Gustaviis. But the fame of his lival excited 
the envy of the Danish monarch ; and tho more success he 
promised himself in this campaign, the less disposed was he to 
show any favour to his envied neighbour. Both laid their con- 
ditions and plans before the English ministry, and Christian IV. 
finally succeeded in outbidding his rival . G ustavus Adolphus, for 
his own security, had demanded the cession of some places of 
strength in Germany, where he himself had no territories, to 
afford, in case of need, a place of refuge for his troops. 
Christian IV. possessed Holstein and Jutland, through which, 
in tho event of a defeat, he could always secure a retreat. 

Eager to get the start of his competitor, the King of Den- 
mark hastened to take tl^ field. Appointed generalissimo of 
tho circle of Lower Saxony, he soon had an army of 60,000 
men in motion; the administrator of Magdeburg, and the 
Dukes of Brunswick and Mecklenburgh, entered into an al- , 
lionce with him. Encouraged by the hope of assistance from 
England, and •the possession of so large a force, he flattered 
himself he should be able to ‘terminate the war in a single 
campai^. 

At 'Vienna, it was officially notified that the only object of 
these preparations was the protection of the circle, and the 
maintenance of peace. But tho negociations with Holland, 
England, and even France, the extraordinory exertions of the 
circle, and the raising of so formidable an army, seemed to 
have something more in view than defensive operations, and 
to contemplate nothing less than the complete restoration of 
the Elector Palatine, and tlie humiliation pf the dreaded 
power of Austria. 

After negociations, exhortations, commands, and threats 

• H 
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had in vain been employed by the Emperor in order to in- 
duce the King of Denmark and the circle of Lower Saxony 
to lay down their arms, hostilities commenced, and Lower 
Germany became the theatre of war. Count Tilly, marching 
along the left bank of the Weser, made himself blaster of all 
the passes as far as Mindon. After an unsuccessful attack on 
Nieuburg, Jie crossed the river and overran the principality 
of Calemberg, in which he quartered his troops. The king 
conducted his operations on the right bank of the river, and 
spread his forces over the territories of Brunswick, but having 
weakened his main body by too powerful dotochments, he could 
not engage in any ciiteq^rise *of importance. Aware of his 
opponent's superiority, ho avoided a decisive action os^anxiously 
as tlie general of the League sought it. 

With the exception of tho troops from the Spanish Nether- 
lands, wliicli had poured into tho J^ower Palatinate, the 
Emperor had hitherin made use only of the al*ms of Bavaria 
and the liCague iii Gcmany. Maximilian conducted the war 
as executor of the ban of the empire, and Tilly, who commanded 
the army of oxecutioii, was in the Bavarian service. The 
Emperor owed superiority in the field to Bavaria and tho 
Leag le, and liis fortunes were in their hands. This depend- 
ence 011 their goodwill, hut ill accorded with tho grand 
schemes, which tho brilliant commencement of the war had 
led tlie imperial cabinet to form. 

However active the League had shown itself in the Empe- 
ror’s defence, while thereby it secured its own welfare, it could 
not be expected that it would enter os readily into his views 
of conquest. Or, if they still continued to lend their armies 
for that purpose, it was too much to be feared that they would 
shai'e with the Emperor nothitig but general odium, while 
tliey appropriated to themselves all advantages. A strong 
army under lift own orders could alone free him from this de- 
basing dependence upon Bavaria, and restore to him his former 
pre-eminence in Germany. But tho war had already ex- 
hausted the imperial dominions, and they were unequal to the 
expense of such an armament. In these circumstances, nothing 
eo^d be more welcome to the Emperor than the proposal 
with which one of his officers surprised himV 

This was Count Wallenstein, an experienced officer, and the 
riiffiest nobleman in Bohemia. From his earliest youth be had 
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been in the service of the House of Austria, and several cam- 
paigns against the Turks, Venetians, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
and Transylvanians had established his reputation. He vras 
present as colonel at the battle of Prague, and afterwards, as 
msyor-general, had defeated a Hungarian force in Moravia. 
The Emperor’s gratitude was equal to his services, and a large 
shore of the co^scated estates of the Bohemi^ insurgents 
was their reword. Possessed of immense propeirty, excited 
by ambitious views, confident in his own good foitune, and 
still more encouraged by the existing state of circumstances, 
he offered, at his own expense and that of his friends, to 
raise and clothe an army for the Emperor, and even under- 
took the post of maintaining it, if he were allowed to augment 
it to 50,000 men. The project was universally ridiculed as 
the chimerical offspring of a visionary brain ; but the offer was 
highly valuable, if its momiscs should be but partially fulfilled. 
Certain circles in B(memia were assigned to him as depots, 
with authority to appoint his own officers. In a few months 
he had Ji0,000 men under arms, with which, quitting the 
Austrian territories, he soon afterwards appeared on tlio fron- 
tiers of Lower Saxony with 30,000. The Emperor had lent this 
armament nothing but his name. The reputation of tlie gene- 
ral, the prospect of rapid promotion, and the hope of plunder, 
attracted to his standard adventurers from all quarters of Ger- 
many ; and even sovereign princes, stimulated by the desire 
of glory or of gain, offered to raise regiments for the service 
of Austria. 

Now, therefore, for the first time in this war, an imperial * 
army appeared in Germany; which was menacing to the 
Protestants, and scarcely more acceptable to the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Wallenstein had orders to unite his army with the 
troops of the League, and in conjunction with the Bavarian 
general to attack tho King of Denmark. But long jealous 
of Tilly’s fame, he showed no disposition to share with him 
the laurels of the campaign, or in the splendour of his rival’s 
achievements to dim the lustre of his own. His plan of 
operations was to support the latter, hut to act entirely inde- 
pendent of him. As he had not resources, like Tilly, for 
supplying the wants of his army, he was obliged to march 
bis troops into fertile countries which had not as yet suffered, 
from war. Disobeying, therefore, the order to form a junc- 
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tioii with the general of the League, he marched into the 
territories of Hdberstadt and Magdeburg, and ht Dessau 
made himself master of the Elbe. All the lands on either 
hank of this river were at his command, and from them he 
could either attsick the King of Denmark in the rear, or, it 
prudent, enter the territories of that prince. 

Christiaij IV. was fuAj aware of the danger of his situa- 
tion between two such powerful armies. He had, already 
been joined by the administrator of Halberstadt, who had 
lately returned from Holland; he now also aclmowledged 
Mansfeld, whom previously he had refused to recognise, and 
supported him to the best of his ability. Mansfeld amply 
requited this service. He alone kept at bay the army of 
Wallenstein upon the Elbe, and prevented its junction with 
that of Tilly, and a combined attack on the King of Den- 
mark. Notwithstanding the enomyji superiority, this in- 
trepid geneml even approached the bridge of Dessau, and 
ventured to entrench himself in presence of the imperial 
lines. But attacked in the rear by the whole force of the 
Imperialists, he was obliged to yield to superior numbers, 
and to abandon his post with the loss of 3,000 killed. After' 
this defeat, Mansfeld witlidrew into Brandenburg, where he 
soon recruited and reinforced his army ; and suddenly turned 
into Si]<3sia, with the view of marching from thence into 
Hungaiy ; and, in conjunction with Bethlem Gabor, carrying 
- the war into the heart of Austria. As the Austrian domi- 
nions in that quarter were entirely defenceless, Wallenstein 
* received immediate orders to leave the King of Denmark, 
and if possible to intercept ]^Iansfeld*s progress through Si- 
lesia. 

The divemion which this movement of Mansfeld had made 
in the army of Wallenstein, enabled the king to detach a 
part of his l^orce into Westphalia, to seize the bishoprics of 
Munster and Osnaburg. To check this movement, TiUy 
suddenly moved from the W^ser; but the operations of 
Duke Christian, who threatened the territories of the League 
with an inroad in the direction of Hesse, and to remove 
thither the seat of war, recalled him as rapidly from West- 
phalia. In order to keep open his communication with these 
provinces, and to prevent the junction of the enemy with the 
Landgrave of Hesse, Tilly hastily seized all the tenable posts 
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on the T^erha and Fulda, and took up a strong position in 
Hinden, at the foot of the Hessian Mountains, and at the con- 
jBuence of these rivers with the Weser. He soon made himself 
master of Gottingen, the key of Brunswick and Hesse, ai^ was 
meditating a. similar attack upon Nordheim, when the king 
advanced upon him with his whole army. After throwing 
into this place the necessary supplies for a long siege, the 
latter attempted to open a new* passage through Eichs- 
fold and Thuringia, into the territories of the League. He 
had already reached Duderstadt, when Tilly, by forced 
marches, came up witli him. As the army of Tilly, which 
had been reinforced by some of Wallenstein's regiments* 
was superior in numbers to his own, the king, to avoid a 
battle, retreated towards Brunswick. But Tilly incessantly 
harassed his retreat, and after three days* skirmishing, he 
was at length obliged to await the enemy near the village of 
Lutter in Barcnberg. The Danes began the attack with 
great bravery, .and thrice did their intrepid monarch lead 
&em in pemon against «the enemy; but at length the su- 
perior numbers and discipline of tho Imperialists prevailed, 
and the general of the League obtained a complete victory. 
Thd Danes lost sixty standards, and their whole artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition. Several officers of distinction 
and about 4,000 men were killed in the field of battle ; and 
several companies of foot, in the flight, who had thrown 
themselves into the town-house of Lutter, laid down their 
arms and surrendered to the conqueror. • 

The king fled with his cavedry, and soon collected tho 
wreck of hie army which had survived this serious defeat. 
Tilly pursued his victory, made himself master of the Weser 
and Brunswick, and forced the king to retire into Bremen. 
Bendered more cautious by defeat, the latter now stood upon 
the defensive ; and determined at all events to prevent the 
enemy from crossing the Elbe. But while he threw gar- 
risons into every tenable place, he reduced his own dimi 
uisked army to inactivity ; and one after another his sca^ 
tered troops were either defeated or dispersed. The forces 
of the Lei^e, in Command of the Weser, spread themselves 
along the Elbe and Havel, and eveiywhere drove the Danes 
before them. Tilly himself crossing the Elbe tcuetrated 
with his victorious army into Brandenburg, while Wallen- 
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Stein entered Holstein to remove the seat of war to the 
king*s own dominions. 

This general had just returned from Hungary, whither he 
had pursued Mansfeld, without being able to obstruct his 
inarch, or prevent his junction with Bethlom jG-abor. Con- 
stantly persecuted by fortune, but always superior to his 
&te, Mansfeld had mme liis way against countless difficulties, 
through Silesia and Hungary to Transylvania, where, after 
all, he was not veiy welcome. Belying upon the assistance 
of England, and a powerful diversion in Lower Saxony, Ga- 
bor had agjiin broken the truce wdtli the Emperor. But in 
place of the expected diveraioii in liis favour, Mansfold had 
drawn upon himself the whole strength of Wallenstein, and 
instead of bringing, required, pecuniary assistance. The want 
of concert in the Protestant counsels cooled Gabor’s ardour ; 
and he hastened, as usual, to avert the coming storm by a 
speedy peace. Firmly determined, however, ^o break it, with 
the first ray of hope, he directed Mansfeld in .the mean time 
to apply for assisbuice to Venice. • 

Cut off from Germany, and unable to support the weak 
remnant of liis troops in Hungaiy, Mansfeld sold his artil- 
leiy and baggage train, and disbanded his soldiers. With a 
few followers, he proceeded through Bosnia and Dalmatia, to- 
wards Venice. New schemes swelled his bosom; but his 
career was ended. Fate, which had so restlessly sported 
with him throughout, now prepared for him a peaceful grave 
in Dalmatia. Death overtook him in the vicinity of Zara in 
1626, and a short time before him died the faithful com- 
panion of his fortunes, Christian, Duke of Brftnsmck — ^two 
men worthy of immortality, had Biey but been as superior to 
their times as they were to their adversities. 

The King of Denmark, with his whole army, was unable 
to cope with Tilly alone ; much less, therefore^ with a shat- 
tered force could lie hold his ground against the two imperiad 
generals. The Danes retired from all their posts on the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Havel, and the army of Wallen- 
stein poured like a torrent into Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, 
Holstein, and Silesia. That general, too proud to act in 
conjunction with another, had despatched Tilly across the 
Elte» to watch, as he gave out, the motions of we Dutch in 
that quarter; but in reality that he might terminate the 
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ym against the king, and reap for himself the fruits of 
Tillj’s coriquests. .Christian had now lost all his fortresses 
in the Oermai^ States, with the exception of Gluckstadt; his 
armies were defeated or dispersed ; no assistance came from 
Germany; from England, little consolation; while his con- 
federates in Lower Saxony were at the mercy of the con- 
queror. The Landgrave of Hesso Cassel had |jeen forced 
by Tilly, soon after the battle of Lutter, to renounce tho 
iDanish alliance. Wallenstein’s formidablo appearance be- 
fore Berlin reduced the Elector of Brandenburgh to sub- 
mission, and compelled him to recognise, as legitimate, Maxi- 
milian’s tide to the Palatine Electorate. Tlie greater part 
of Mecklenburgh was now overrun by imperial troops ; and 
both dukes, as adherents of the King of Denmark, placed 
lUl^er the ban of the empire, and driven from their do- 
minions. The defence of tho German liberties against 
illegal encroachments, was punished as a enme deserving 
the loss of all dignities and territories ; and yot this was but 
the prelude to the still more citing enormities which shortly 
followed. 

The secret how Wallenstein had purposed to fulfil his cx- 
trav&gant designs was now manifest, lie had learned the 
lesson from Count Mansfcld ; but the scholar surpassed liis 
master. On the principle that war must support war, Mans- 
feld and the Duke of Brunswick had subsisted their troops by 
contributions levied indiscriminately on friend and enemy; 
but this predatory life was attended with all the inconvenience 
and insecurity which accompany robbery. Like a fugitive* 
banditti, they were obliged to steal through exasperated and 
vigilant enemies ; to roam from one end of Germany to an- 
ouer ; to watch their opportunity with anxiety ; and to abandon 
the most fertile territories whenever they were defended by 
a superior army. If Mansfeld and Duke Christian had done 
such great things in the face of these difficulties, wlrnt might 
not be expected if the obstacles were removed; w’hen the 
army raised was numerous enough to overawe in itself tho 
most' powerful states of the empire when tho name of tho 
Emperor insured impunity to every outrage ; and when, 
tmder the highest authority, and at the head of an over- 
whelxning force, the same system of warfare was purauedi 
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which these two adventurers had hitherto adopted at their 
own risk, au l with only an untrained multitude ? 

Wallenstein Lad all this in view when he made his hold 
offer to the Empe’ or, which now seemed extravagant to no 
one. The more his army was augmented, the less cause was 
there to fear for its subsistence, because it could irresistibly 
bear down upon the refractoiy' states ; the more violent its 
outrages, the more probable was impunity. Towards hostile 
states it had the plea of right ; towards the favourably dis- 
posed it could allege necessity. The inequality, too, with 
which it dealt out its oppressions, prevented any dangerous 
union among the states ; while the exhaustion of thoir terri- 
tories deprived them of tlie power of vengeance. Thus the 
whole of Germany became a kind of magazine for the imperial 
army, and the Emperor was enabled to deal with the other 
states as absolutely as with his own hereditary dominions.* 
Universal was the clamour for redress before the imperial 
throne ; but there was nothing to fear from the revenge of 
the injured princes, so long as they appealed for justice. The 
generd discontent was directed equally against the Emperor, 
who had lent his name to these barbarities, and the generd who 
exceeded his power, and openly abused the authority of his mas- 
ter. They applied to the Emperor for protection against the 
outrages of his general ; but Wallenstein had no sooner felt 
himself absolute in the army, than he threw off his obedience 
to his sovereign. • 

The exhaustion of the enemy made a speedy peace ‘ proba- 
'ble; yet Wallenstein continued to augment the impexM ar 
mies until they were at least 100,000 men strong. Number 
less commissions to colonelcies and inferior commands, the re- 
gal pomp of the commander-in-chief, immoderate largesses to 
his favourites, (for he never gave less than a thousand florins,) 
enormous sums lavished in corrupting the court at Vienna 
— all this had been effected without burdening the Emperor. 
These immense sums were raised by the contributions levied 
from the lower German provinces, where no distinction was 
made between friend and foe ; and the territories of all princes 
were subjected to the same system of matching and quar- 
tering, of extortion and outrage. If credit is to be given 
to an extravagant contemporaiy statement, Wallenstein, duv-" 
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ingluB seven years command, had exacted not less than sixty 
thousand millions of dollars from one half of Gi rmany. The 
greater his extortions, the greater the rewards of his soldiers, 
and the greater the concourse to his Btrindard,*for the world 
always follows fortune. His armies flourished while all the 
states through which they passed withered. What cared he for 
the detestation of the people, and the complaints of princes ? 
His army a«lored him, and the guilt itself cnablecT him to bid 
doiiauce to its consequences. 

It would be unjust to Ferdinand, were we to lay all these 
irregularities to his charge. Had he foreseen that he was 
abandoning the German States to the mercy of his general, 
he would have been sensible how dangerous to himself so 
absolute a general would prove. The closer the connexion 
became between the army, and the leader from whom flowed 
favour and fortune, the more the ties which united both to 
the Emperor were relaxed. Every thing, it is true, was done 
in the name of the latter ; but W^lenstein only availed him* 
self of the supreme majesty of the Empei’or to crush the au- 
thority of other states. His object was to depress the princes 
of the empire, to destroy all gi^ation of rank between them 
and*the Emperor, and to elevate the power of the latter above 
all competition. If the Emperor were absolute in Germany, 
who then would he equal to the man intrusted with the exe- 
cution of his will ? The height to which Wallenstein had 
raised the imperial authority astonished even the Emperor 
himself; but as the greatness of the master was entirely the 
work of the servant, the creation of Wallenstein would ne * 
cessarily sink again into nothing upon tho withdrawal of its 
creative hand. Not without an object, therefore, did Wal- 
lenstein labour to poison the minds of the German princes 
against the Emperor. The more violent their hatred of 
Ferdinand, the more indispensable to the Emperor would 
become the man who alone could render their ill-will power- 
less. His design unquestionably was, that his sovereign 
should stand in fear of no one in all Germany — besides him- 
self, the source and en^e of this despotic power. 

As a step towards this end, Wallenstein now demanded the 
cession of Mecklenburu, to be held in pledge till tho repay- 
ment of his advances for the war. Ferdm^d had already 
created him Duke Friedland, apparently with the view m 
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ezaltin^his own general over Bavaria; but an ordinary re* 
compense would not satisfy Wallenstein's ambition. In vain 
was this new ^mand, which could be granted only at the ex- 
pense of two princes of the empire, actively resisted in the 
Imperial Council; in \ain did the Spaniards, who had long 
been offended by his pride, opiiose his elevation. The power- 
ful support.which Wallenstein had purchased from the im- 
perial councillors prevailed, and Ferdinand was determined, 
at whatever cost, to secure the devotion of so indispensable a 
minister. For a slight olfenco, one of the oldest German 
houses was expelled from their hereditary dominions, that 
a creature of the Emperor might be enriched by their spoils 

Wallenstein now began to assume tlie title of generalissimo 
of the Emperor by sea and land. Wismar was taken, and a 
firm footing gained on the Baltic. Ships were required from 
Poland and the Hans towns to carry the war to the other side 
of the Baltic ; to pursue the Danes into the heart of their 
own countr}', and to compel them to a peace which might 
prepare the way to more important conquests. The commu- 
nication between tlie Lower German States and the Northern 
powers would be broken, could the Emperor place himself 
between them, and encompass Germany, from the Adriatic to 
the Sound, (the intervening kingdom of Poland being already 
dependent on him,) with an unbroken line of territory. If 
such was the Emperor s plan, Wallenstein had a peculiar inter- 
est in its execution. These possessions on the Baltic should, 
he intended, form the first foundation of a power, which 
had long been the object of his ambition, and .which should 
enable him to throw oif his dependence on the Emperor. 

To effect this object, it was of extreme importance to gain 
possession of Stralsund, a town on the Baltic. Its excellent 
harbour, and the short passage from it to the Swedish and 
Danish coasts, peculiarly fitted it for a naval station in a war 
with these powers. This town, the sixth of the Hanseatic 
League, enjoyed great privileges under the Duke of Pome- 
rania, and totally independent of Denmark, ^lad taken no 
ehare in the war. But neither its neutrali^, nor its privi- 
leges, could protect it agmnst the encroachments of Wallen- 
stein, when he had once cast a longing look upon it. 

The request he made, that Stralsund should receive an im- 



peiifll garrison, bad been firmly and honourably rejected by^ 
the magistracy, iivho also refused his cunningly demanded 
permission to march his troops through the town, Wallen- 
stein, therefore, now proposed to besiege it. 

The independence of Stralsund, as securing the free naviga- 
tion of the Baltic, was equally important to the two Northern 
kings. A common danger overcome atlost the private jealousies 
which had long divided these princes. In a treaty concluded 
at Copenhagen in 16 ^ 8 , they hound themselves to assist 
Stralsund with their combined force, and to oppose in common 
eveiy foreign pow'er which should appear in the Baltic with 
hostile views. Christian lY. also threw a sufiicient garrison 
into Stralsund, and by his personal presence animated the 
courage of the citizens. Some ships of war which Sigis- 
mund, King of Poland, had sent to the assistance of the im- 
perial general, were sunk by the Danish fleet ; and as Lu- 
beck refused him the use of its shi2){)iug, this imperial ge- 
neralissimo of the sea bid not even ships enough to blockade 
this single harbour. 

Nothing could appeal' more adventurous than to attempt the 
conquest of a strongly fortified seaport without first blockad- 
ing its harbour. Wallenstein, however, who as yet had never 
experienced a check, wished to conquer nature itself, and to 
perform impossibilities. Stralsund, open to tlic sea, continued 
to be supplied with provisions and reinforcements ; yet Wal- 
lenstein maintained his blockade on the land side, and endea- 
voured, by boasting menaces, to suiiply his want of real 
strength. “ I will Uike this town,” said he, “ though it were ' 
fastened by a.chain to the heavens.” The Emperor himself, 
who might have cause to regret an euteiprise which promised 
no vexy glorious result, joyfully availed himself of the apparent 
submission and acceptable propositions of the inhabitants, to 
order the general to retire from the town. Wallenstein de- 
spised the command, and continued to harass the besieged by 
incessant assaults. As the Danish garrison, already much 
reduced, was unequal to the fatigues of this prolonged defence, 
and the king was unable to detach any further troops to their 
support, Sti^sund, with Christian's consent, threw itself un- 
der the protection of the King of Sweden. The Danish com- 
mander left the town to mSie way for a Swedish governor, 
who gloriously defmded it. Here Wallenstein’s good fortune 
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' forsook him ; and, for the first time, his pride experienced the 
humiliation of lolinquishing his prey, after the loss of many 
months a id of 12,000 men. The necessity to ^hicL he re- 
duced tlie town of applying for protection to Sweden, laid :he 
foundation of a close dliance between Gusta.vus Adolphus 
and Stralsund, which greatly facilitated the entrance of the 
Swedes intp Germany. 

Hitherto invariuble success had attended the arms of the 
Emperor and the League, and Christian IV., defeated in 
Germany, had sought refuge in his own islands; but the 
Baltic checked the further progress of the conquerors. The 
want of ships not only stopped the pursuit of the king, but 
endangered their jjrcvious acquisitions. The union of the 
two inonarclis was most to be dreaded, because, so long 
as it lasted, it effectually prevented the Emperor and his 
gencml from acquiring a footing on the Baltic, or efiect** 
ing a landing in Sweden. But if they could succeed in dis- 
solving this union, and especially in securing the friend- 
ship of the Banish king, they might hope to overpower 
the insulated force of Sweden. The dread of the inter- 
ference of foreign powers, the insubordination of the Pro- 
testants ill his own states, and still more the storm which 
was gradually darkening along the whole of Protestant 
Germany, inclined the Emperor to peace, which his general, 
from opposite motives, was equally desirous to effect. Far 
from wishing for a state of things which would reduce him 
from the meridian of greatness and gloiy to the obscurity 
of private life, he only wished to change the theatre of war, 
and by a partial peace to prolong the general confusion. The 
friendship of Denmark, whose neighbour he had become as 
Archduke of Mccklenburgh, was most important for the suc- 
cess of his ambitious views ; and he resolved, even at the sa- 
crifice of his sovereign’s interests, to secure its alliance. 

By the treaty of Copenhagen, Christian IV. had expressly 
engaged not to conclude a separate peace with tlie Emperor, 
wiuiout the consent of Sweden. Notwithstanding, 'W^en 
stein’s proposition was readily received by him* In a cemfer- 
ence at Lubeck in 1629, from which WaHenstem, with 
studied contempt, excluded the Swedish ambassadors who 
came to intercede for Mecklenbuigh, all tlie conquests taken 
by the impexialiste were restored to the Banes. Tl^e oondi- 
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tions imposed open the king were^ that he should interfere no 
fieuther with the affairs ' of Germany than cabled for by 
his character of Duke of Holstein ; that he should (lU no pre- 
text harass the, Chapters of Lower Germany, and should leave 
the Dukes of Mecklenburgh to their fate. By Christian himself 
had these princes been involved in the war with the Emperor; 
he now sacrificed them, to gain the favour of tha^surper of 
their territories. Among the motives which had engaged him 
in a war with the Emperor, not the least was the restoration 
of his relation, the Elector Palatine — ^yet the name of that 
unfortunate prince was not even mentioned in the treaty; while 
in one of its articles the legitimacy of the Bavarian election 
was expressly recognised. Thus meanly mid ingloriously did 
Christian IV. retire from the field. 

Ferdinand had it now in his power, for the second time, to 
secure the tranquillity of Germany; and it depended solely on 
his will whether the treaty with Denmark should or should 
not be the basis of a general peace. .From every quarter arose 
the ciy of the unfortunate, petitioning for an end of their suf- 
ferings ; the cruelties of his soldiers, and the rapacity of his 
genems, had exceeded all bounds. Germany, laid waste by 
the desolating bauds of Mansfeld and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, and by the still more terrible hordes of Tilly and Wal- 
lenstein, lay e.xhausted, bleeding, wasted, and sighing for re- 
pose. An anxious desire for peace was felt by all the Estates, 
and by the Emperor himself ; inyolvcd as he was in a war 
with France in Upper Italy, exhausted by his past warfare in 
Germany, and apprehensive of the day of reckoning which 
was approaching. But, unfortunately, the conditions on which 
alone the two religious parties were willing respectively to 
sheath the sword, wore irreconcileable. The Homan Catholics 
wished to terminate the war to their own advantage ; the Pro- 
testants advanced equal pretensions. The Emperor, instead 
of uniting both parties by a prudent moderation, sided with 
one ; and thus Germany was again plunged in the horrors 
of a bloody war. 

From the very close of the Bohemian troubles, Ferdinand 
had carried on a counter reformation in his hereditary domi- 
nions, in which, however, frqm regard to some of the Pro- 
testant Estates, be proceeded, at first, with moderation. But 
the rictories of his generals in Lower Germany encouraged 
him to throw off all reserve. Accordingly he had it intimated 
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to all the Protestants in these dominions, that they must either 
abandon their religion, or their native country, — a bitter and 
dreadful alternative, vrhich excited the most violent commo- 
tions among his Austrian subjects . In the Palatinate, immedi- 
ately after the expulsion of Frederick, the Protestant religion 
had been suppressed, and its professors expelled from the 
Univerait]^ of Heidelberg. 

All this vras but the prelude to greater changes. In the 
Electoral Congress held at Miihlberg, the Eoman Catholics 
had demanded of the Emperor that all the archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, mediate and immediate, abbacies and monaste- 
ries, which, since the Diet of Augsburg, had been secularized by 
the Protestants, should be restored to the church, in order to 
indemnify tliem for the losses and sufferings in the war. To 
a Homan Catholic prince so zealous as Ferdinand was, such a 
hint was not likely to be neglected ; but he still thought it 
would bo premature to arouse the whole Protestants of Ger- 
many by so decisive a step. Not a single Pi.jtestant prince 
but would be deprived, by this revocation of the religious found- 
ations. of a part of liis lands ; for where these revenues had not 
actually been diverted to secular purposes they had been made 
over to the Protestant church. To this source, many princes 
owed the chief part of their revenues and importance. All, 
without exception, would be irritated by this demand for re- 
storation. The religious treaty did not expressly deny their 
right to these chapter, although it did not allow it. But a 
possession which liad now been held for nearly a century, the 
silence of four preceding emperors, and the law of equity, 
which gave them an equal right with the Eom^ Catholics to 
the foundations of their common ancestors, might he strongly 
pleaded by them as a valid title. Besides the actual loss of 
power and authority, which the surrender of thejse foundation^ 
would occasion, besides the inevitable confusion which would ne- 
cessarily attend it, one important disadvantage to which it would 
lead, was, that the restoration of the Boman Catholic bishops 
would increase the strength of that party in the Diet by so many 
additional votes. Such grievous sacrihccs likely to Ml on 
the Protestants, made the Emperor apprehensive of a formid- 
able opposition ; and until the military ardour should have 
cooled in Germany, he had no wish to provoke a partyformid-i 
able by its union, and which in the Elector of Saxony had 
a powerful leader. He resolved, therefore, to tiy the expert* 
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ment at first on a small scale, in order to ascertain Low it was 
likely to succeed on a larger one. Accordingly, some of the 
free cities in Upper Germany, and the Duke of V^irtembcrg, 
received orders to surrender to tlie Koman Catholics several 
of the confiscated cliapters. 

The state of affiui's in Saxony enabled the Emperor to 
make some bolder experiments in that quaiter. In the 
bishoprics of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, the^rotestant 
canons had not hesitated to elect bishops of their own roligioii. 
Doth bishoprics, with tlie exception of the town of Magdeburg 
itself, were overrun by tho troops of Wallenstein. It happened, 
moreover, that by the death of the Administrator Duke Christian 
of Brunswick, Halberstadt was vacant, as was also the Arch- 
bishopric of M^deburg by tho deposition of Christian William, 
a prince of tho House of Brandenburgli. Ferdinand took ad- 
vantage gf the circumstance to restore the see of Halberstadt 
to a Eoman Catholic bishop, and a prince of his own house. To 
avoid a similar coercion, the Chapter of Magdeburg hastened to 
elect a son of the Elector of Saxony as aix*hbishop. But tho 
pope, who witli his arrogated .authority interfered in this mat- 
ter, conferred the Archbishopric of Magdeburg also on th*' 
Austrian prince. Thus, witli all his pious zeal for rcligiou, 
Ferdinand never lost sight of the interests of his family. 

At length, when tho peace of Lubeck had doli\ered the 
Emperor from all apprehensions on the side of Denmark, 
and the German Protestants seemed entirely powerless, the 
League becoming louder and more urgent in its demands, 
Ferdinand, in 1(120, signed the Edict of lleslitution, (so 
famous by its disastrous consequences,) which he had pre- 
viously laid before tlie four Bonian Catholic electors for their 
approbation. In the preamble, he claimed the prerogative, in 
right of his imperijU authority, to interpret the meaning of 
the religious ti*e.ity, the ambiguities of which had already 
caused so many disputes, and to decide as supreme arbiter 
and judge between the contending parties. This prerogative 
he founded upon tho practice of his ancestors, and its previous 
recognition even by Protestant states. Saxony had actually 
acknowledged this right of the Emperor; and it now becamo 
evident how deeply this court had injured tho Protestant cause 
by its dependence on the House of Austria. But though the 
meaning of the religious treaty was really ambiguous, as a 
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century of religious disputes sufficiently proved, yet for the 
Emperor, who must be either a Protestant or a Homan 
Catholic, and therefore m interested party, to assume the 
right of deciding between the disputants, was clearly a 
violation of an essential article of the pacification. He could 
not be judge in his own cause, >vithout reducing the liberties 
of the empire to an empty sound. . 

And now, in virtue of this usurpation, Ferdinand decided, 
“ That every secularization of a religious foundation, mediate 
or immediate, by tho Protestants, subsequent to the date of 
the treaty, was contrary to its spirit, and must be revoked as 
a breach of it.” He further decided, “ That, by tho religious 
peace, Catholic proprietors of estates were no further hound 
to their Protestant subjects than to allow thesljlfull liberty to 
quit their territories.” In obedience to this decision, all un> 
lawful possessors of benefices — the Protestant states in short 
without exception — ^were ordered, under pain of the ban of 
the empire, immediately to surrender their usurped posses- 
sions to the imperial commissioners. 

This sentence applied to no less than two archbishoprics 
and twelve bishoprics, besides innumerable abbacies. The 
edict <.ame like a thunderbolt on the whole of Protestant 
Germany; dreadful even in its immediate consequences; but 
yet more so from the further calamities it seemed to threaten. 
The Protestants were now convinced that the suppression of 
their religion had been resolved on by the Emperor and the,. 
League, and that the overthrow of German liberty woul^ 
soon follow. Their remonstrances were unheeded ; the coin ' 
missioners were named, and an anny assembled to enforce 
obedience. The edict was first put in force in Augsburg, « 
where tlic treaty was concluded ; the city was again placed 
under the government of its bishop, and six Protestant 
churches in the town were closed. The Duke of Wirtem- 
berg was, iii like manner, compelled to. surrender his 
abbacies. These severe measures, though they alarmed the 
Protestant states, were yet insufficient to rouse them to on 
active resistance. Their fear of the Emperor was too strong, 
and many were disposed to quiet submission. The hope of 
attaining their end by gentle measures, induced the .Roman 
Catholics likewise to delay for a year the execution of the 
edict, and this saved the Protestants; before the end of 
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that period, the success of the Swedish arms had totally 
changed the state of affairs. 

In a Diet held at Eatisbon, at which Ferdinand was 
present in person (in 1630), the necessity of taking some 
measures for the immediate restoiation of a general j[)eace 
to Germany, ajijd for the removal of all grievances; .was 
debated, llie complaints of the Homan Catholics were 
pcarcely less numerous than those of the Protestants, how- 
ever hV-rdinand liad flattered himself that by the Fidict of 
Eestitution he had secured the members of the Jjca^e, 
and its leader by the gift of the electoral dignity, and the 
cession of great part of the Palatinate. But the good under- 
standing between the Emperor and the princes of the League 
had rapidly declined since the employment of Wallenstein. 
Accustomed to give law to Germany, and even to sway the 
Emperor’s own destiny, the haughty Elector of Bavaria now 
at once saw himself supplanted by the imi)erial general, and 
with that of the League, his own importance completely un> 
dermined. Another had now stepped in to reap tlxe fruits of 
his victories, and to bury his past services in oblivion. 
Wallenstein’s imperious character, whose dearest triumph 
was in degrading the authority of Maximilian, and giving 
an odious latitude to that of the Emperor, tended not a littlo 
to augment the irritation of the Elector. Discontented with 
tlte Emperor, and distrustful of his intentions, he had entered 
into an alliance with France, which the other members of the 
League were suspected of favouring. A fear of tho Em- 
.^ror’s plans of aggrandizement, and discontent witli existing 
;.«|yil8, liM extinguished among them all feelings of gratitude. 
’Wallenstein’s exactions had become altogether intolemble. 
Brandenburg estimated its losses at twenty, Pomerania at 
ten, Hesse Cassel at seven millions of dollars, and the rest 
in proportion. The ciy for redress was loud, urgent, and. 
universal ; all prejudices were hushed ; Eoman Catholics and 
Protestants were united on this point. The terrified Em- 
peror was assailed on all sides by petitions against WallSen- 
stein, and his ear filled with the most fearful descriptions of 
his outrages. Ferdinand was not naturally cruel. If n(>t 
totally innocent of the atrocities which were practised in 
Germany under the shelter of his name, he was ignorant 
» of their extent ; and he was not long in yielding to the re- 

. I 
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presentation of the jirinees, and redaced his standing army 
by eighteen thousand cavalry. While this reduction took 
place, the Swedes were actively preparing an expedition into 
Germany, and the greater part of the disbanded Imperialists 
enlisted under their banners. 

The Emperor's cone ^ssions only encouragid the Elector of 
Bavaria te bolder demands. So long as the Duke of Friedland 
retained the supreme command, his triumph over the Em- 
peror was incom^dete. The princes of the League were 
meditating a severe revenge on Wallenstein for that haughti- 
ness with which he had treated them all alike. His dismissal 
was demanded by the whole college of electors, and even by 
Spain, with a degree of unanimity and urgency which asto- 
nished the Einpeinr. The anxiety with which Wallenstein's 
enemies pressed for his dismissal, ought to have convinced 
the Emperor of the importance of his services. Wallen- 
stein, informed of the cabals which wer'^ forming against 
him in Kutisbon, lost no time in opening the eyes of the Em- 
peror to tlie real views of the Elector of Bavaria. He himself 
appeared in Katisbon, with a pomp which threw his master 
into the shade, and increased the hatred of his opponents. 

Long was the Emperor undecided. The sacrihbe de- 
inandecl was a painful one. To the Duke of Friedland 
alone he owed his preponderance ; he felt how much he 
would lose in yielding him to the indignation of the princes. 
But at this moment, unfortunately, he was under Ihe neces- 
sity of conciliating the Electors. His son Ferdinand had 
already been chosen King of Hungary, and he was endeavour- 
ing to procure his election as his successor in ihe empire. 
For this purpose, the support of Maximilian was indis- 
pensable. This consideration was the weightiest, and to 
oblige the Elector of Bavaria he scrupled not to sacrifice 
'his most valuable servant. 

At the Diet at Katisbon, there were present ambassadors 
from France, empowered to adjust the differences which 
sedmed to menace a war in ltdy between the Emperor and 
their sovereign. Vincent, Duke of Mantua and Montferrat, 
dying without issue, his next relation, Charles, Duke of 
Hovers, had taken possession of this inheritance, willK>ut 
doing homage to the Emperor as liege lord of the prin 
cipality. Encouraged by the support of France and Tenie6» 
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he refused to surrender these territories into the hands of the 
imperial rommissioners, iintd his title to them should be 
decided. On the other hand, Ferdinand had taken up arms 
at the instigation of the Spaniards, to whom, as possessors of 
Milan, the near neighbourhood of a vassal of France was 
peculiarly alarming, and who welcomed this prospect of 
making, with the assistance of the Emperor, ^additional 
conquests in Italy. ■ In spite of all the exertions of Pope 
Urban VIII. to avert a war in that country, Ferdinand 
marched a German army across the Alps, and threw the 
Italian states into a general consternation. His arms had 
been successful throughout Germany, and exaggerated fears 
revived the olden apprehension of Austria's projects of 
universal monarchy^ All tlie horrors of the German war 
now spread like a deluge over those favoured countries wliicli 
the Po waters; Mantuji was taken by storm, and the sur- 
rounding districts given up to the ravages of a lawless soldiery. 
The curse of Italy was thus added to tlie maledictions upon 
the Emperor which resounded through Germany ; and even 
in the Eoman Conclave, silent prayers wore oirered for the 
success of the Protesttiiit arms. 

Aldrmed by the universal hatred which this Italian cam- 
paign had drawn upon him, and wearied out by the urgent 
remonstrances of the Electors, who zealously supported the 
application of the French ambassador, the Emperor promised 
the investiture to the new Duke of Mantua. 

. This important service on the part of Bavaria, of course, 
required an equivalent from Franco. The adjustment of tlie 
treaty gave the envoys of Richelieu, during their residence 
in ratisbon, the desired opportunity of entangling the 
Emperor in dangerous intrigues, of intlaming the discon- 
tented princes of the League still more strongly against 
him, and of turning to his disadvantage all tlio transactions 
of the Diet. For this purpose Richelieu liad chosen an 
admirable instrument in Father Joseph, a Capuchin friar, 
who accompanied the ambassadors wimout exciting the least 
Boraicion: One of his principal instructions was assiduously 
to bring about the dismissal of Wallenstein. With the gen^ 
ml who hod led it to victory, the army of Austria would lose 
its principal strength ; many armies could not compensate for 
.the loss of this individual. It would tlierefore be a maste^ 
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stroke of policy, at the very moment \7hen a victorious^ mon- 
arch, the absolute master of his operations, ^as arming agaii^ 
the Emperor, to remove from the head of the i&perid armies 
the only general vrho, uy ability end military expeiience, was 
able to cope with the I rench ^g. Father Joseph, in the 
interests of Bavaria, undertook to overcome the irresolu- 
tion of the Emperor, who was now in a manner besieged by 
the Spaniards and the Electoral Council. “ It would be ex- 
pedient,” he thought, “ to gratify the Electors on this occa- 
sion, and thereby facilitate his son’s election to the Boman 
Crown. This object once gained, Wallenstein could at any 
time resume his former station.” The artful Capuchin was 
too sure of his man to touch upon this ground of consolation. 

The voice of a monk was to Ferdinand II. the voice of God. 
“ Nothing on earth,” writes his own dbnfessor, “ was more 
sacred in his eyes than a priest. If it could happen, he used 
to say, that an angel and a Eegular Were to meet him at the 
same time and place, the Begular should receive his Arst, and 
the angel his second obeisance.” Wallensteii .*s dismissal was 
determined upon. 

In return for this pious concession, the Capuchin dexter- 
ously counteracted the Emperor’s scheme to procure fer the 
King of Hungary the further dignity of King of the Bomans. 
In an express clause of the treaty just concluded, the French 
ministers engaged in the name of their sovereign to observe a 
complete neutrality between the Emperor and his enemies ; 
while, at the same time, Bichelieu was actually negociatiag 
with the King of Sweden to declare war, and pressing upon 
him the alliance of his master. The latter, indeed, disa- 
vowed the lie as soon as it had served its purpose, and Fatlier 
Joseph, confined to a convent, must atone for the alleged of- 
fence of exceeding his instructions. Ferdinand perceived, 
when too late, that ho had been imposed upon. “ A wicked 
Capuchin,” he was heard to say, “ has disarmed me with his 
rosary, and thrust nothing less than six electoral crowns into 
his cowl.” 

Artifice and trickery thus triumphed over the Emperor, at 
the moment when he was believed to be omnipotent in Ger- 
many, and actually was so in the field. With the loss of 
18,000 men, and of a general who alone was worth whole ar- 
mies, he left Batisbon without gaining tlie end for which he had 
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made such sacrifices. Before the Swedes hod vanquished him 
in the field, Maximilian of Bavaria and Father Joseph had 
given him a mortal blow. At this memorable Diet at Batis- * 
bon the war with Sweden was ‘resolved upon, and that of 
Mantua terminated. Vainly had the princes present at it in- 
terceded for the Dukes of Mecklenburgh ; and equally fruit- 
less had been an application by the English amb^adors for 
a pension to the P^atine Frederick. 

Wallenstein was at the head, of an army of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand men who adored him, when the sentence of his 
dismissal arrived. Most of the ofiicers were his creatures : — 
with the common soldiers his hint was law. His ambition 
was boundless, his pride indomitable, his imperious spirit 
could not brook an injury miavengcd. One moment would 
now precipitate him ‘from the height of grandeur into the ob- 
scurity of a private station. To execute such a sentence upon 
such a delinquent seemed to require more address than it 
cost to obtain it from the judge. Accordingly, two of Wal- 
lenstein's most intimate friends were selected as heralds of 
these evil tidings, and instructed to soften them as much as 
possible, by flattering assurances of the continuance of the 
Emperor s fiivour. 

Wallenstein had ascertained the purport of their message 
before the imperial ambassadors arrived. He had time to col- 
lect himself, and his countenance exhibited an external calm- 
ness, while grief and rage were storming in his bosom. Ho 
had made up his mind to obey. The Emperor's decision hod 
taken him by surprise before circumstances were ripe, or his 
preparations" complete, for the bold measures he had contem- 
plated. His extensive estates were scattered over Bohemia 
and Moravia; and by their confiscation, the Emperor might at 
once destroy the sinews of his power. He looked, therefore, 
to the future for revenge ; and in this hope he was encouraged 
by the predictions of on Italian astrologer, who led his impe- 
rious spirit like a child in leading strings. Seni had read in 
the stars^ that his master's brilliant career was not yet ended ; 
and that bright and glorious prospects still awaited him. It 
was, iifdeed, unnecessary to consult the stars to foretell that 
an enemy, Gustavus Adolphus, would ere long render indis- 
pensable the services of such a general as Wallenstein. 

The Emperor is betrayed," said Wallenstein to the mes- 
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sengeTs ; 1 pity but forgive him. It is plain that the graep- 

iug spirit of the Bavarian dictates to him. 1 grieve that, 
Trith so much weakness, he has sacrificed me, but 1 will obey.” 
He dismissed the emissaries with princely presents ; and in 
a humble letter besought the oontinunnce of the Emperor's 
£a.vour, and of the dignities he had bestowed upon him. 

The mcy^mui’s qf the army were universal, qn hearing of the 
dismissal of their general ; and the greater part of his officers 
immediately quitted the imperial service. Many followed 
him to his estates in Bohemia and Moravia ; others he at> 
toched to his interests by pensions, in order to command 
their services when the opportunity should offer. 

33ut repose was the last thing that Wallenstein contem- 
plated when he returned to private life. In his retreat, 
he surrounded himself with a regal pomp, which seemed to 
mock the sentence of degradation. Six gates led to the 
lace he inhabited in Prague, and a hundred houses were 
pulled down to make way for his courtyard. Similar palaces 
were built on his other numerous estates. Gentlemen of the 
noblest house.s contended for the honour of serving him, and 
even imperial chatnbertaiiis resigned the golden key to the Em- 
peror, to fill a siinilur office under Wallenstein. He maintained 
sixty pages, who were instructed by tlie ablest masters. His 
antichaiiiber was protected by fifty life guards. His table 
never consisted of less than 100 covers, and his seneschal was 
a person of distinction. When he travelled, his baggage and 
suite accompanied him in a hundred wagons, drawn by six or 
four horses ; his court followed in sixty carriages, attended 1^ 
fifty led horses. The pomp of his liveries, the splendour of 
his equipages, and the decorations of his apartments, were in 
keeping with all the rest. Six barons and as many knights, 
were in constant attendance about bis person, an4 ready to 
execute his slightest order. Twelve patrols went tl^ir 
rounds about his palace, to prevent any disturbance. His 
busy genius required silence. The noise of coaches was to 
be kept away from his residence, and the streets leading to it 
were frequently blocked up with chains. His own circle wao 
as silent as the approaches to his palace ; dark, reserved, and 
impenetrable, he was more sparing of his words than of his 
gifto ; while the little that he spoke was harsh and imperiofls» 
He never smiled, and the coldness of his temperament was 
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proof against sensual seductions. Ever occupied with grand 
schemes, he despised all those idle amusements in which so 
many waste their lives. The correspondence he kept up with 
the whole of Europe was chiefly managed by himself, ^nd, 
that as little as possible might be trusted to the silence of 
others, most of &e letters were written by his own hand. He 
was a man of large stature, tliin, of a sallow complgsdon, with 
short red hair, and small sparkling eyes. A gloomy and for- 
bidding seriousness sat upon his brow ; and his magniflcent 
presents alone retained the trembling crowd of his depend- 
ents. 

In this stately obscurity did Wallenstein silently, but not 
inactively, await the hour of revenge. The victorious career 
of Gustavus Adolphus soon gave him a presentiment of its 
approach. Not ono of his lofty schemes had been abandoned ; 
ana the Emperor's ingratitude had loosened the curb of his 
ambition. The dazzling splendoiu: of his private life bespoke 
high soaring projects ; and, lavish as a king, he seemed already 
to reckon among his certain possessions those which he con- 
templated with hope. 

After Wallenstein's dismissal, and the invasion of Gustavus 
Adolphus, a new generalissimo was to he appointed ; and it 
now appeared advisable to unite both the impenal army and 
that of the League under one general. Maximilian of Bavaria 
sought this appointment, which would have enabled him to 
dictate to the Emperor, who, from a conviction of this, wished 
to procure the command for his eldest son, the ICing of ^ 
Hungary. At last, in order to avoid offence to either of the 
competitors, the appointment was given to Tilly, who now 
exchanged the Bavarian for the Austrian service. The im- 
perial army in Germany, after the retirement of Wallenstein, 
amounted to about 40,000 men ; that of the League to nearly 
the same number, both*commanded by excellent officers, 
trained by the experience of several campaigns, and proud 
of a long series of victories. With such a force, little appre- 
hension was felt at the invasion of the King of Sweden, and 
the less so as it commanded both Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
the only countries throu^ which he could enter Germany. 

After the unsuccessful attempt of tho King of Denpi^^i^k to 
check the Emperor!s pibgrSss, Gustavus Adolphus was the 
only prince in Europe from whom oppressed liberty could 
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look for protection — ^the only one who, while ho was personally - 
qualified to conduct such an enterprise, had both political 
motwes to recommend and wrongs to justify it. Before the 
commencement of the war in Lower Saxony, important 
political interests induced him, as well as the &ng of Den- 
mark, to offer his services and his army for the defence uf 
Germany; but the offer of the latter had, to his own mis- 
fortune, Seen preferred. Since that time, Wallenstein 
and the Emperor had adopted measures which must have 
been equally offensive to him as a man and as a king. Im- 
perial troops had been despatched to the aid of the Polish 
king, Sigismund, to defend Prussia against the Swedes. When 
the king complained to Wallenstein of this act of hostility, he 
received for answer, “The Emperor has more soldiers than 
* he wants for himself, he must help his friends.” The Swedish 
ambassadors had been insolently ordered by Wallenstein to 
withdraw from the conference at Luheck; and when, unawed 
by tliis command, they were courageous en< 'igh to remain, 
contrary to the law of nations, he had threatened them with 
violence. Ferdinand had also insulted the Swedish flag, and 
intercepted the king's despatches to Transylvania. He also 
threw eveiy obstacle in the way of a peace betwixt Poland 
and Sweden, supported the pretensions of Sigismund to the 
Swedisli throne, and denied the right of Gustavus to the title 
of king. Deigning no regard to the repeated remonstrances of 
Gustavus, he rather aggravated the offence by new grievances, 
than acceded the required siitisfaction. 

' So many personal motives, supported by important consi- 
derations, both of policy and religion, and seconded by 
pressing invitations from Germany, had their full weight 
with a prince, who was naturally the more jealous of his royal 
prerogative thg more it was questioiied, who was flattered by 
the glory he hoped to gain as Protestor of the Oppressed, and 
passionately loved war as the element of his genius. But, 
until a truce or peace with Poland should set his hands free, 
a new and dangerous war wbs not to be thought of. 

Cardinal Richelieu had the merit of effecting this tnice 
with Poland. This great statesman, who guided the helm 
of Europe, while in France he repressed the rage of 
and theTnsolence of the nobles, ^pursued steadily, amidkt t&e 
cares of a stormy administration, his plan of loweritig tte 



ascendancy of the House of Austria. But circumstances 
opposed considerable obstacles to the execution of hib designs ; 
and even the greatest minds cannot, with impunity, defy the 
prejudices of the age. The minister of a JRomon Catholic 
king, end a Cardinal, ho was prevented by the purple he bore 
from joining, the enemies of that church in an open attack on a 
power which had the address to sanctify its ambitious encroach- 
ments under the name of religion. The extemffi deference 
which Richelieu was obliged to pay to the narrow views of his 
contemporaiies limited his exertions to secret negociations, by 
wliich he endeavoured to gain the hand of others to accomplish 
the enlightened projects of his own mind. After a fmitless 
attempt to prevent the peace between Denmark and the 
Emperor, he had recourse to Gustaviis Adolphus, the hero 
of his age. No exertion was spared to bring this monarch to 
a fiivourable decision, and at the same time to facilitate the 
execution of it. Ohamasse, an unsuspected agent of the 
Cardinal, proceeded to Polish Prussia, where Gustavus 
Adolphus was conducting the war against Sigismund, and 
alternately visited these princes, in order to persuade them 
to a truce or peace. Gustavus had been long inclined to it, 
and* the French minister succeeded at last in opening the 
eyes of Sigismund to his ti-iio interests, and to the 
deceitful policy of the Emperor. A truce for six years was 
agreed on, Gustavus being allowed to retain all his con- 
quests. This treaty gave him also what he had so long desired, 
libei*ty of directing his arms against the Emperor. 
For this the French ambassador offered him the alliance of* 
his sovereign and considerable subsidies. But Gustavus 
Adolphus was jusfly apprehensive lest the acceptance of the 
assistance should make him dopeiidont upon France, and * 
fetter him in his careei; of conquest, while alliance with a 
Roman Catholic power might excite distnist among the 
Protestants. 

If the war was just and necessary, the circumstances under 
which it was undertaken were not less promising. The name 
of the Emperor, it is true, was formidable, his resoiffces inex- 
haustible, his power hitherto invincible. So dangerous a con- 
^test would have dismayed any other than Gustavus. He saw 
Ijdl the obstacles and dangers which opposed his undertaking, 
but he knew also the means by which, as he hoped, they 
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might be conquered. His army, though not numerous, was 
well disciplined, inured to bar&hip by a severe climate and 
campaigns, and trained to victoiy in the war with Poland. 
Sweden, though poor in men and money, and overtaxed by an 
eighc years’ war, was devoted to its monarch with an enthusiasm 
which assured him of the ready support of his subjects. In 
Germany, the name of the Emperor was at least as much 
hated as feared. The Protestant princes only awaited the 
arrival of a deliverer to throw off his intolerable yoke, and 
openly declai'o for the Swedes. Even the Homan Catholic 
states would welcome an antagonist to the Emperor, whose 
opposition might control his overwhelming influence. The 
first victoiy gained on German ground would be decisive. It 
would encoumgo those princes who still hesitated to declare 
themselves, strengthen the cause of his adherents, augment his 
troops, and open resources for the maintenance of the campaign. 
If the greater part of the German states were impoverished 
by oppression, the flourishing Hanse towns had escaped, and 
they could not hesitate, by a small voluntary socxlflce, to avert 
the general ruin. As tlie imperialists should be driven-from 
the different provinces, their armies would diminish, since 
they w’ere subsisting on the countries in which they were 
encamped. The strength, too, of the Emperor had been 
lessened by ill-timed detachments to Italy and the Nether- 
lands; wliile Spain, weakened by the loss of the Manilla 
galleons, and engaged in a serious war in the Netherlands, 
could afford him little support. Great Britain, on the other 
'hand, gave the King of Sweden hope of considerable subsidies ; 
and France, now at peace with itself, came forward with the 
most favourable offers. 

But the strongest pledge for the success of his undertaking 
Gustavus foundi^in himself. Prudence demanded that he 
should embrace all the foreign assistance he could, in order 
to guard his enterprise from the imputation of rashness ; but 
all his confidence and courage were entirely derived from 
himself. Ho was indisputably the greatest general of his 
age, and ttio bravest soldier in the army which he had formed* 
Familiar with the tactics of Greeco and Home, he had disco- 
vered a more effective system of warfare, which was adopted 
as a model by the most eminent commanders of subsequent 
times. He reduced the unwieldy squadrons of cavalry, and 



rendered their morements more liglit and rapid ; and, with 
the same riew, he widened the intervals between his bat- 
talioibs. Instead of the usual array in a single line, ho db 
posed his forces in two lines, that the second might advance 
in the event of the first giving way. 

He made up for his want of cavalry, by placing infantry 
among the horse ; a practice which frequently decided the 
victory. Europe first learned from him the im^rtance of 
infantry. All Germany was astonished at the strict discipline 
which, at the first, so creditably distinguished the Swedish 
army within their territories; all disorders were punished 
with the qtmost severity, pakicularly impiety, theft, gam- 
bling, and duelling. The Swedish articles of war enforced 
frugality. In the camp, the King's tent not excepted, neither 
silver nor gold was to be seen. The general’s eye looked as 
vigilantly to the morals as to the martial braveiy of his sol- 
diers ; every regiment was ordered to form round its chaplain 
for morning and evening pmyers. In all these points the 
lawgiver was also an example. A sincere and ardent piety 
exalted his courage. Equally free from the coarse infidelity 
which leaves the passions of the barbarian without a control, — 
ond^rom the grovelling superstition of Ferdinand, who hum- 
bled himself to the dust before the Supreme Being, while he 
haughtily trampled on his fellow-creature — in the height of his 
success he was ever a man and a Christian — in the height of 
his devotion, a king and a hero. The hardships of war he 
shared with the meanest soldier in his army ; maintained a 
calm serenity amidst the hottest fury of battle ; his glance was* 
omnipresent, and he intrepidly forgot the danger while he ex- 
posed himself to the greatest peril. His natural courage, 
indeed, too often forgot tho duty of a general ; and the life of 
a king ended in the deatli of a common soldiar. But such a 
leader was followed to victory alike by the coward and the 
bmve, and his eagle glance marked every heroic deed whicli 
bis example had inspired. The fame of their sovereign ex- 
cited in the nation an enthusiastic sense of their own im- 
portance ; proud of their king, the peasant in Finland and 
^thland joyfully contributed his pittance ; the soldier will- 
ingly shed his blood ; and the lofty energy which his single 
mind had imputed to the nation long survived its creator. 

The necessity of the war was acknowledged, but the best 
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plan of conducting it was a matter of mudi question. Even 
to the bold Chancellor Oxenstiem, an offensive war appeared 
too daring a measure ; ihe resources of his poor and conscien- 
tious'. master, appeared to him • too slender to compete with 
those of a despotic sovereign, who held all Germany at his 
coLimand. But the minister’s timid scruples, were overruled 
by the her^ penetrating prudence. If we await tbo enemy 
in Sweden, said Gustavua, “in the event of a defeat every- 
thing would be lost, by a fortunate eommehcement in Ger- 
many everything would be gained. • The eea ia wide, and we 
have a long line of coast in Sweden to defend. If the enemy’s 
fleet should escape us, or our own be defeated, it would, in 
either case, be impossible to prevent the enemy’s landing. 
Every thing depends on the retention of Stralsund. So long 
as this harbour is open to us, we shall both command the 
Baltic, and secure a retreat from Germany. But to protect 
this port, we must not remain in Sweden, but advance at 
once into Pomerania. Let us talk no more, then, of a defen- 
sive war, by which we should sacrifice our greatest advantages. 
Sweden must not be doomed to behold a hostile banner ; if 
we are vanquished in Germany, it will be time enough to 
follow your plan.” 

Gusta/us resolved to cross the Baltic and attack the Em- 
peror. His preparations were made with the utmost expedi- 
tion, and his precautionary measures were not less prudent 
than the resolution itself was bold and magnanimous. Before 
^ engaging* in so distant a war, it was necessary to secure Swe- 
den against its neighbours. At a personal interview with the 
King of Denmark at Markaroed, Gustavus assured himself of 
the friendship of that monarch; his frontier on the side of 
Moscow was well guarded ; Poland might be held in check from 
Germany, if it betrayed any design of infringing the truce. 
Falkenberg, a Swedish ambassador, who visited ^e courts of 
Holland and Germany, obtained the most flattering promises 
from several Protestant princes, though none of them yet 
possessed courage or self devotion enough to enter into a 
formal alliance with him Lubeck and Hamburg engaged to 
advance him money, and to accept Swedish copper in return. 
Emissaries were also despatched to the Prince of Trausylva-. 
Qia, to excite that implacable enemy of Austria to arms. 

In the mean time, Swedish levies were made in Germany 
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and the Netherlands, the regiments i|iGjeased to their full com- 
plement, new ones raised, transports provided, r. fleet fitted 
out, provisions, military stores, and* money collected. Thirty 
ships of war were in a short time prepared, 15,000 men 
equipped, and 300 t’ansports were ready to convey them 
across the Baltic. A greater force Gustavus Adolphus was 
unwilling to carry into Germany, and even the maintenance 
t)f this exceeded the revenues of his kingdom. But however 
sm^l his army, it was admirable in all points of' discipline, 
courage, and experience, and might serve as the nucleus of a 
more powerful armament, if it once gained the German fron- 
tier, and its first attempts were attended with success. Oxen- 
stiem, at once general and chancellor, was posted with 10,000 
men in Prussia, to protect that province against -Poland. 
Some regular troops, and a considerable body of militia, which 
served as a nursery for the main body, remained in Sweden, 
as a defence against a sudden invasion by any treacherous 
nemhbour. 

These were the measures taken for the external defence 
of the kingdom. Its internal administration was provided 
for with equal care. The government was intrusted to the 
Council of State, and the finances to the Palatine Johji 
Oosimir, the brother-in-law of tfao King, while his Avife, ten- 
derly as he was attached to her, was excluded from all share 
in the government, for Avbich her limited talents incapacitated 
her. He set his house in order like a dying man. On the 
30th May, 1630, when all his measures were arranged, and 
all was ready for his departure, the King appeared in thei 
Diet at Stockholm, to bid tlie States a solemn farewell. 
Taking in his arms his daughter Christina, then only four 
years old, who, in the cmdle, had been acknowledged as his 
ij^^essor, he presented her to the States as the future sove- 
reign, exacted from them a renewal of the oath of allegiaiico 
to her, in case he should never more return ; and then read 
the ordinances for the government of the kingdom during liis 
absence, or the minority of his daughter. The whole assem- 
bly was dissolved in tears, and the King himself was some 
time before he could attain sufficient composure to delivd^ his 
fiEurewell address to the States. 

“ Not lightly or wantonly,” said he, “ am I about to in- 
volve myself and you iii this new and dangerous war : God is 
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my T^tness that I do not fight to gratify my omi ambition. 
Bat the Emperor has wronged me most ^mefully in the 
person of my arrbassador. He has supported my enemies, 
persecuted my friends and brethren, trampled my religion in 
the dust, and even stretched his revengeful arm against my 
crown. The oppressed states of Getmany call loudly for aid, 
which, by ^od’s help, we ivill give them. 

“ I am fully sensible of the dangers io which my lifo wUl 
be exposed. I have never yet, shrunk from them, nor is it 
likely that I shall escape tliem all. . Hitherto, Providence has 
wonderfully protected me, but I shall at lajsft fall in defence 
of my countiy. I commend you to the protection of Heaven. 
Be just, be conscientious, act upiigliLly, and we shall meet 
again in eternity. 

“ To you, my Counsellors of State, I address myself first. 
May God enlighten you, and fill you with wisdom, to promote 
tlie welfare of my people. You, too, my brave nobles, I com- 
mend to the divine protection. Continue to pr ve yourselves 
the worthy successors of those Gothic heroes, whose bravery 
humbled to tlio dust the pride of ancient Home. To you, 
ministers of religion, 1 recommend moderation and unity ; be 
yom’selves examples of the virtues which you preach, ‘and 
abuse not your influence over the minds of my people. On 
you, deputies of the burgesses, and the pcasantiy, 1 entreat 
the blessing of heaven ; may your industry be rewarded by a 
prosperous harvest ; youx stores plenteously filled, and may 
you be crowned abundantly with all tlie blessings, of this life. 
'For the prosperity of all my subjects, absent and present, I 
offer my wrmest prayers to Heaven. I bid you all a sincere 
— ^it may be— an eternal farewell.” 

The embarkation of the troops took place at Elfsknaben, 
where the fleet lay at anchor. An immense concoura§ 
flocked thither to witness this magnificent spectacle. The 
hearts of the spectators were agitated by varied emotions, 
as they alternately considered the vastness of the enter- 
prise, and the greatness of the leader. Among the superior 
officers who commanded in this army were Gustavus Horn, 
the Bhinegrave Otto Lewis, Heniy Matthias Count Thum, 
Ottenbei^, Baudissen, Banner, Teufel, Tott, Mutsenfahl, FaL 
kenberg, Eniphausen, and other distinguished names. De- 
tained by contraiy winds, the fleet did not soil fill June, and 
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on the 24th of that month reached the Islanf'of Rngen in 
Pomerania. 

Gustavns Adolphus was the first who lai^ded. In the pre- 
sence of his suite, he knelt on the shore of Germany to re- 
turn thanks to the Almighty for the safe arrival of his fleet 
and his army. He landed his troops on the Islands of Wol- 
lin and Usedom ; upon his approach, the impe^ garrisons 
abandoned tlieir eiltrenphments^ and fled. He advanced ra- 
pidly on Stettin, to secure this important place before the ap- 
pearance of the Imperialists. Bogislaus XIV., Duke of Po- 
merania, a feeble and superannuated prince, had been long 
tired out by the outrages committed by the latter within his 
territories ; but too weak to resist, he had contented himself 
with murmurs. The appeai’ance of his deliverer, instead of 
animating his courage, increased his fear and anxiety. Se- 
verely as his country had suffered from the Imperialists, the 
risk of incuning the Emperor's vengeance prevented him 
from declaring openly for the Swedes. Gustavus Adolphus, 
who was encamped under the walls of the town, summoned 
the city to receive a Swedish garrison. Bogislaus ajipeared in 
person in the camp of Gustavus, to deprecate this condition. 
** I* come to you,” said Gustavus, “ not as an enemy but a 
friend. I wage no war against Pomerania, nor against the 
German empire, but against the enemies of both. In my 
hands this duchy shall be sacred ; and it sliall be restored to 
you kt the conclusion of the campaign, by me, with more cer- 
tainty, than by any other. Look to the traces of the imperial 
force within your tenitories, and to mine in Usedom ; andT 
decide whether you will have the Emperor or me as your 
friend. What have you to expect, if the Emperor should 
make himself master of your cajntal ? Will he deal with you 
miore leniently than I ? ' Or is it your intention to stop my 
progress ? The cose is pressing : decide at once, and do not 
compel me to have recourse to more violent peasures.” 

The alternative was a painful one. On the one side, the 
King of Sweden was before bis gates with a formi^ble 
army; on the other, he saw the inevitable vengeance of the 
Emperor, and the fearful example of so many German 
princes, who were now wandering . in misery, the victims of 
that revenge. The more imme<hate danger decided his reso- 
lution. 1%e gates of Stettin were opened to the king ; the 
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Swedish ti^^s entered ; and the Austrians, who were ad^ 
vancing by rapid inarches, anticipatsd. The capture of tliis 
place procured for the king a £rm footing in Pomerania, the 
commanc* of the Oder, and a magazine for his troops. To pre- 
vent ft charge of treachery, Bogislaus was careful to excuse 
this step to the Emperor on the plea of necessity ; hut aware 
of Ferdino^'s implacable disposition, he entered into a close 
alliance with his new protector. By this league mth Pome- 
rania, Gustavus secured a powerful friend in Germany, who 
covered his rear, and maintained his communication with 
Sweden. 

As Ferdinand was already the aggressor in Prussia, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus thought himself absolved from the usual 
formalities, and commenced hostilities without any declaration 
of war. To the other European powers, he justified his con- 
duct in a manifesto, in which he detailed the grounds which 
had led him to lake up aims. Meanwhile he continued his 
progress in Pomerania, while he saw his army drdy increas- 
ing. • The troops which had fought under Mausfcld, Duke 
Cliiistian of Brunswick, the King of Denmark, and Wallen- 
stein, came in crowds, both ofideers and soldiers, to join his 
victorious standard. ^ 

At the Imperial court, the invasion of the king of Swe- 
den at first c.xcited far less attention than it merited. The 
pride of Austria, extravagantly elated by its unheard-of suc- 
cesses, looked down willi contempt upon a prince, who, with 
a handful of men, came from on obscure comer of Europe, 
*and who owed his past successes, as they imagined, entirely 
to the incapacity of a weak opponent. The depreciatory re- 
presentation which Wallenstein had artfully given of the 
Swedisli power, increased the Emperor’s security ; for what 
had he to fear from an enemy, whom his general undertook to. 
drive with such ease from Germany ? Even the rapid pro^ 
gress of Gustavus Adolphus in Pomerania, could not ent^ely 
dispel this prejudice, -(vhich the mockeries of the couitierB 
continued to feed. He wasjcalled in Vienna the Snow King, 
whom the cold of the north kept together, but who would in- 
fallibly melt as he advanced southward. Even the electors, 
assembled in Batisbon, disregarded his representations ; and, 
influenced by an abject complaisance to Ferdinand, refused 
him even the title of king. But while they mocked him ju 
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Ratisbon and Vienna, in Mecklenburg and PoiSllania, one 
strong townmfter another fell into his hands. 

Notwithstanding this contempt, the *Emperor thought it 
proper to offer to adjust his differences with Sweden by nego- 
ciation, and for that purpose sent plenipotentiaries to l^en- 
mark. But their instructions showed how little he was lit, 
earnest in these proposals, for he still continued tg refuse Ut 
Gustavus the title of king, lie hoped by this means to 
throw on the king of Sweden the odium of being the aggres< 
sor, and thereby to ensure the support of the States of the 
empire. The conference at Dantzic proved, as might be ex* 
pected, fruitless, and the animosity of both parties was in- 
creased to its utmost by an intemperate correspondence. 

An imperial general, Torquato Conti, who commanded in 
Pomerania, had, in the mean time, made a vain attempt to 
wrest Stettin from the Swedes. The Imperialists were driven 
out from one place after another; Damm, Stutgard, Camin, 
and Wolgast, soon fell into the hands of Gustavus. To re- 
venge himself upon the Duke of Pomerania, the imperial 
general permitted his generals, upon his retreat, to exercise 
cveiy barbarity on the unfortunate inhabitants of Pomemnin, 
who liad already suffered but too severely from his avarice. 
On pretence of cutting off the resources of the Swedes, the 
whole country was laid waste and plundered ; and often when 
the Imperialists were unable any longer to maintain a place, 
it was laid in ashes, in order to leave the enemy nothing but 
ruins. But these barbarities only served to place in a more fa- 
vourable light the opposite conduct of the Swedes, .and to win 
all hearts to their humane monarch. The Swedish soldier 
paid for all he required ; no private property was injured on his 
march. The Swedes consequently were rcceive(l with open 
ar^ both in town and country, whilst every Imperialist that 
fell into the hands of the Pomeranian peasantry was remorsely 
murdered. Many Pomeranians entered into .the service of 
Sweden, and the estates of this exhausted countiy willingly 
voted the king a contribution of 100,000 florins. 

Torq^to Conti, who, with all his severity of character, was 
a consummate general, endeavoured to render Stettin useless 
to the king of Sweden, as he could not deprive him of it. He 
entrenched himself upon the Oder, at Gartz, above Stettin, in 
order, by commanding that river, to cut off the water commu- 
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nicatjon ^Pthe town with, the rest of Germany. Nothing 
could induce hiia to attack the King of Sweden,* who was his 
superior in numbers,* vdiile the latter was equally cautious not 
to storm the strong entrenchments oi the Imperialists. Tor- 
quato, too deficient in troops and money to act upon the of- 
fensive against the king, hoped by tliis plan of operations to 
give time^for Tilly to hasten to the defence of Pomerania, and 
then, in conjunction with that general, to attack the Swedes. 
Seizing the opportunity of the temporary absence of Gustavus, 
he mode a sudden attempt upon Stettin, but the Swedes were 
not unprepared for him. A vigorous attack of the Imperialists 
was firmly repulsed, and Torquato was forced to retirV with 
great loss. I or this auspicious commencement of the war, 
however, Gustavus was, it must be owned, os much indebted 
to his good fortune to bis military talents. The imperial 
troops in Pomerania had been greatly reduced since Wallen- 
stein's dismissal ; moreover, the outrages they hud committed 
were now severely revenged upon them ; wasti J and exhausted, 
the country no longer horded them a subsistence. All dis< 
cipline was at an end ; the orders of the ofiicei’s were disre- 
garded, while their numbers daily decreased by desertion, and 
by a general mortality, ^Yhich the piercing cold of a strange 
efimute had produced among thepi. 

Under these circumstances, the imperial general was anx- 
ious to allow his troops the repose of winter quarters, but he 
hod to do with an enemy to whom the climate of Germany 
had no wdnter. Gustavus had taken tlie precaution of pro- 
viding his soldiers with dresses of sheep-skin, to enable them 
to keep the field even in the most inclement season. The 
imperil plenipotentiaries, who came to treat with him for a 
cessation of hostilities, received this discouraging answer: 
“ The Swedes are soldiers in winter as well as in summer, 
and not disposed to oppress the unfortunate peosantiy. The 
ImperLilists may act as they think proper, but they need not 
expect to remain undisturbed." Torquato Conti soon after 
resigned a command, in which neither riches nor reputation 
was to be gained. 

In this inequality of the two armies, the advantage was 
necessarily on the side of the Swedes. The Imperialists 
were incessantly harassed in their winter quarters; Greifen- 
hagen, an important place upon the Oder, ta^n by atonn. 
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and the towns of Gartz and Piritz were at last aiSSdoned 
the enemy. ' In the whole of Pomerania, Grcifswald, Deur- 
min, and Colberg alone remained in their hands, and these 
the king made great preparations to besiege. The enemy 
directed their retreat towards Brandenburg, in which much 
of their artilleiy and baggage, and many prisonei-s fell into 
the hands of the pursuers. • 

By seizing the passes of Eiebnitz and Damgarden, Gus- 
tavus had opened a passage into Mecklenburg, whoso in> 
habitants were invited to return to their allegiance under 
their, legitimate sovereign, and to expel the adherents of 
Wallenstein. The Imperialists, however, gained the im- 
portant town of Hostock by stratagem, and thus prevented 
the farther advance of the king, who was unwilling to divide 
his forces. The exiled dukes of Mesklenburg had ineffec- 
tually employed the princes assembled at Ratisbon to inter- 
cede with the Emperor: in vain they had endeavoured to 
soften Ferdinand, by renouncing the alliance of the king, 
and every idea of resistance. But, driven to despair by the 
Emperors inflexibility, they openly espoused the side of 
Sweden, and raising troops, gave the command of them 
to Francis Charles Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg. That general 
made himself master of several strong places on the Elbe, 
but lost them afterwards to the Imperial® Geneml Pap- 
penheim, who was despatched to oppose him. Soou after- 
wards, besieged by the latter in the town of Ratzeburg, he 
was compelled to surrender with all his troops. Thus ended 
the attempt which these unfortunate princes made to re- 
cover their territories ; and it was reserved for the victorious 
arm of Gustavus Adolphus to render them that brilliant ser- 
vice. 

JThe Imperialists had thrown themselves into Brandenburg, 
which BOW became the theatre of the most barbarous atroci- 
ties. These outrages were inflicted upon the subjects of 
a prince who had never injured the Emperor, and whom, 
moreover, he was at the veiy time inciting to take up arms 
against the King of Sweden. The sight of the disorders of 
their soldiers, wjiich wont of money compelled them to wink 
at, and of authority over their troops, excited the disgust even 
of the imperial generals ; and, from very shame, their com- 
mander-in-chief, Count Schaumburg, wished to resign. 

K 2 
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Without a sufQcient force to protect his territories, and 
left by the Emperor, in spite of the most pressing re- 
monstrances, vrithout assistance, the Elector of Brandenburg 
at last issued an edict, ordering his subjects to repel force 
hy force, and to put to death mthout mercy every Imperial 
soldier who should henceforth be detected in plundering. ‘To 
such a heeglit had the violence of outrage and the miseiy; of 
the government risen, that nothing was 14 ^ the soverekm,' 
but tlie desperate extremity of sanctioning^ivate vengeanca 
by a formal liuv. - jii 

The Swedes had pursued the Imperialists into Branden- 
burg; but upon the Elector’s refusal to open to him the 
fortress of Custvin for his march, obliged the king to lay 
aside b‘s design of besieging Frankfort on the Oder. He 
r.ercfore returned t(F complete the conquest of Pomerania, 
by Lio cuptiue of Demmiii and Colberg. In the mean time, 
FieUl-Marslial Tilly was advancing to the defence of Braii- 
diuibnrg. 

This geiieral, who (‘onlil bda!>t as \rt •»f never having suf- 
fered a defeat, lie* conqueror of Mcrisicld. of Duke Cliristi.ai 
of Brunswick, of th. Margrave 'h , at id the King of 
Dcijmark, was now in the Swedish ototinnh to mefet an 
opponent worthy of liis fame. l)i*sc<nided ot a noble family 
in Liege, Till^ had formed liis niilitaiy talents in the wars of 
the Netherlands, which was then the great school for generals. 
He soon found an opportunity of di«<tinguishing himself under 
Rodolplt II. in Hungary, where he rapidly rose from one step 
to another. After the peace, he entered into the service of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, wlio made liim commander-in-chief 
with absolute powers. Here, by his excellent regulations, he 
was the founder of the Bavarian army ; and to him, chiefly, 
Maximilian was indebted for his superiority in the field. 
Upon the termination of the Bohemian war, he was appointed 
commander of the troops of the League; and, after Wal- 
lenstein’s dismissal, generalissimo of the imperial armies. 
Equally stem towards liis soldiers and implacable towards 
his enemies, and as gloomy and impenetrable as Wallenstein, 
he was greatly his superior in probity and disinterestedness. 
A bigoted zeal for religion, and a bloody spirit of persecution, 
co-operated, with the natural ferocity of his character, to make 
him the terror of the Protestants A strange and terrifio 
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aspect , bespoke his character: of low stature, thin, witli 
hollow cheeks^ st long nose, a broad and wrinkled forehead, 
large whiskers, and a pointed chin ; he was generally attired 
m a Spanish doublet of green satiif, with slashed sleeves, 
v^ith a small high peaked hat upon his head, surmounted by 
a red feather which hung down to his back. His whole 
aspect recalled to recollection the Duke of Alva, the scourge 
uf Jhe.FlcmingiWid hjs actions were far from ellhcing the 
^impression. sSSh was *the general who was now to be 
opposed to J|ie hero of the north. 

Tilly waa'far from undeiwaluing his antagonist, “The King 
of Sweden," said he in the Diet at Foitisbon, “ is an enemy 
both prudent and brave, inured to war, and in ilje flower of 
his age. His plads are excellent, his resources considerable , 
his subjects enthusiastically attached to him. 1 a,. s army, 

composed of Swedes, Germans, Livonians, Finlanders, Scots ' 
and English, by its devoted obedience to their leader, is 
blended into one nalioo : he is a gamester in playing with 
whom not to have Icsi to have won a great deal.’’ 

Thj ^.regress of tj, f-'ug of Swe lon in llrandonhnrg and 
PomeiniAia, 1 '‘ft t ' g .leralissini'' no time to lose ; and 
liis presence was ii«, . urgently ’ailed mr by those who com- 
manded in tliut quaiior. With all <*x))cdition, ho collected 
the imperial trooj)S which were dispersed over the empire ; 
but it required time to obtain from the exhausted and im- 
poverished provinces the necessary supplies. At last, about 
the middle of winter, he appeared at the head of 20,000 men, 
before Frankfort on the Oder, where he nas joined by * 
Schaumburg. Leaving to this general the defence of Frank- 
fort, with a suflQcient garrison, he hastened to Pomerania, 
with a view of saving Demniin, and relieving Colborg, which 
was already hard pressed by the Swedes. But even before 
he had leh Brraidenburg, Demmin, Avhich was but poorly 
defended by tlie Duke of Savelli, had surrendered to the 
king, and Colberg, after a five months’ siege, was starved 
into a capitulation. As the passes in Upper Pomerania were 
well guarded, and the king’s camp near Schwedt defied 
attack, Tilly abandoned his ofiensive plan of operations, and 
retreated towards the Elbe to besiege Magdeburg. 

The capture of Demmin opened to the king a free passage 
into Mecklenburg; but a more important enterprise drew 
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his arms into another quarter. Scareelj* had Tilly oom- 
menced his retrograde movement* when suddenly breakiBg 
up his camp at Schwedt^ the king marched his whole force 
against Frankfort on the Oder. This town* badly fortified, 
was defended by a garrison of 8.000 men, mostly composed 
of those ferocious bonds who had so cruelly ravaged Foaae- 
lania and Brandenburg. It was now attacked with such^ unr 
petuosity, uiat on the third day it waj taken by storm. The 
'Swedes, assured of victory, rejected every offer of capitulation, 
as they were resolved to exercise the dreadful' right of re- 
taliation. For Tilly, soon after his andval, had surrounded a 
Swedish detiichmcnt, and, irritated by their obstinate re- 
sistance, had cut them in pieces to a man. This cruelty was 
, not forgotten by the Swedes. “ New Bmndenburg Quarter,** 
they rej)lied to the Imperialists who begged their lives, and 
slaughtered them without mercy. Several thousands were 
either killed or taken, and many were drowned in the Oder, 
the rest fled to Silesia. All their artillery fell into the liands 
of the Swedes. To satisfy the rage of his troops, Gustavus 
Adolphus was under the necessity of giving up the town for 
three hours to plunder. 

While the king was thus advancing from one conquest to 
another, and, by his success, encouraging the Protestants to 
active resistance, the Emperor proceeded to enforce the Edict 
of Restitution, and, by his exorbitant pretensions, to exhaust 
the patience of the states. Compelled by necessity, he con- 
tinued the violent course which he had begun with such arro- 
gant confidence ; the difficulties into which his arbitraxy conduct 
had plunged him, he could only extricate himself from by 
measures still more arbitraiy. But in so complicated a body 
as the German empire, despotism must always create the most 
dangerous convulsions. With astonishment, the princes be- 
held the coustitution of tlie empire overthrown, and the state 
of nature to which matters were again verging, suggested to 
them the idea of self-defence, the only means of protection in 
such a state of things. The steps openly taken by the Em* 
peror against the Lutheran church, had at last removed the veil 
from the eyes of John George, who had been so long the dupe 
of his artful policy. Ferdinand, too, had personally offended 
him by the exclusion of his son fromthe anmbishoprie of M^- 
ddhurg; and field-marshal Amheim, his new favouyite and 
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minister^ spared no pains to increase the lesentment of his 
mastOT- . Amhehn ]md formerlj been an impenal general 
under Wallenstein, and being still zealously attached to him, 
he was eager to avenge his old benefactor and himself on the 
Emperor, by detaching Saxony from the Austrian interests. 
GeU^yus Adolphus, supported by the Protestant states, would 
M invincible; a consideration which already filled thp Emperor 
with alarm. The example of Saxony would probably influence 
others, and the Emperof's fate seemed now in a panner to 
depend upon the Elector's decision. The artful favourite im- 
pressed upon his master this idea of his own importance, 
aad advised him to ternfy the Emperor, by threatening an 
allianee with Sweden, and thus to extort from his fears, what 
he had sought in vain from his gratitude. The flivourite, 
however, was far from wishing him actually to enter into the 
Swedish alliance, but, by holding aloof from bath parties, to 
maintain his own importance and independence. Accord- 
ingly, he laid before him a plan, which only wanted a more 
able hand to carry it into execution, and recommended him. by 
heading the Protestant party, to erect a third power in Ger- 
many, and thereby maintain the balance between Sweden 
and Austria. 

This project was peculiarly flattering to the Saxon Elector, 
CO whom the idea of being dependent upon Sweden, or of 
longer submitting to the tyranny of the Emperor, was equally 
hateful. He could not, with indiflerence, see the control of 
German aflairs wrested from him by a foreign prince ; and 
incapable as he was of taking a principal part, his vanity 
would not condescend to act a subordinate one. He resolved, 
therefore, to draw every possible advantage from the progress 
of Gustavus, but to pursue, independently, his own separate 
plans. With this view, he consulted with the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who, from similar causes, was ready to act 
against the Exnperor, but, at the same time, was jealous of 
Bweden. In a Diet at Torgau, having assured himself of the 
sujpfwrt of.his Estates, he invited the Protestant States of the 
empire to a general convention, which took place at Leipzig, 
on ^e 6th, February 1681. Brandenburg, Hesse Cossel, 
with se^ral princes, counts, states of the empire, and Pro- 
testant bishops were present, either personally or by deputy, 
Itt this i^sembiy, which the t^aplaiu to the Saxon Court, Dr. 
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Hoe of Hohenegg, opened ivitb a vehement discourse from 
the pulpit. The Kmperor had, in vain, endeavoured to pre- 
vent this selt‘-n])poiiited convention, whose object was evidently 
to provide for its own defence, and which the presence of the 
Swedes in the empire, rendered more than usually alarming. 
Emboldened by tho progress of Gustavus Adolphus, the as- 
sembled princes asserted their rights, and after* a sessiouf of 
two montl& broke up, with adopting a resolution which placed 
the Emperor in no slight embarrassment. Its import was 
to demand of the Emperor, in a general address, the revoca- 
tion of the l^idict of Restitution, the withdrawal of his troops 
from their capitals and fortresses, the suspension of all existing 
proceedings, and the abolition of abuses ; and, in the mean 
time, to iiiisc an army of ‘40.000 men, to enable them to re- 
dress their own grievances, if tho Emperor should still re- 
fuse satisfaction. 

A further incident contributed uot a little to increase the 
firmness of the Protestant princes. The King of Sweden had, 
at last, overeomo the scruples which had lieterrcd him from a 
closer alliance with France, and, on the 18th January 1681, 
concluded a formal treaty with this crown. After a serious dis- 
pute respecting the treatment of the Roman Catholic piinces 
of the empire, whom France took under her protection, and 
against whom Gustavus claimed the right of retaliation, 
and after some less important differences with regard to the 
title of majesty, which the pride of France was loth to concede 
to the King of Sweden, Richelieu yielded the secqpd, and 
Gustavus Adolphus the first point, and the treaty was signed 
at Beerwald in Neumark. llie contracting parties mutually 
covenanted to defend each other with a military force, to pro- 
tect their common friends, to restore to their dominions the 
deposed princes of the empire, and to replace eveiy thing, 
both 011 the frontier and in the interior of. Germany, on the 
same footing on which it stood before the commencement of 
tlie war. For this end, Sweden engaged to maintain an army 
of 30,000 men in Germany, and France agreed to fumisl^the 
Swedes with an annual subsidy of 400,000 dollars. If the 
arms of Gustavus were successful, ho was to respect the Bo- 
man Catholic religion and the constitution of the empire in 
all the conquered places, and to make no attempt against 
either. All Ejstates and princes, whether Protestant or Bo- 
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man Catholic, either in Germany or in other countries, were 
to he invited to become parties to the treaty ; neither France 
nor Sweden was to conclude a separate peace without the 
knowledge and consent of the other ; and the treaty itseF was 
to continue in force for five years. 

Greet as was the struggle to the King of Sweden to re- 
'•eive subsidies from France, and sacrifice his independ- 
ence in the conduct of the war, this alliance '^th France 
decided his cause in Germany. Protected, as he now was, by 
the greatest power in Europe, the German states began to 
feel confidence in his undei taking, for the issue of w'hich 
they had hitherto good reason to tremble. He became 
truly formidable to the Emperor. The lioman Catholic 
princes too, wdio, while they were anxious to humble Austria, 
now witnessed his progress with distrust, were, less alarmed 
now that an alliance with a Homan Catholic power ensured 
his respect for their religion. And thus, while Gustavus 
Adolphus protected the Protestant religion and the liberties 
of Germany against the aggression of Ferdinand," France 
secured those liberties, and the Homan Catholic religion, 
against Gustavus himself, if the intoxication of success shdhld 
hurry him beyond the bounds of moderation. 

The King of Sweden lost no time in apprizing the members 
of the confederacy of Leipzig of the treaty concluded with 
France, and inviting them to a closer union with himself. 
The application was seconded by France, who spared no pains 
to win .over the Elector of Saxony, Gustavus was willing to be 
content with secret support, if the princes should deem it too* 
hold a* step as yet to declare openly in his fiivour. Several 
princes ga^e him hopes of liis proposals being accepted on the 
first favourable opportunity; but the Saxon Elector, full of 
jealousy and distrust towards the IGng of Sweden, and true 
to the selfish policy he had pursued, could not be prevailed 
upon to give a decisive answer. 

The resolution of Uie confederacy of Leipzig, and the alli- 
anie betwixt France and Sweden, were news equally dis- 
agreeable to the Emperor. Against them he employed the 
thunder of imperial ordinances, and the want of an army 
saved France from the full weight of his displeasure. He- 
monstrances were addressed to dl the members of the cou- 
federapy, strongly prohibiting them from eidisting troops 
They retorted with explanations equally vehement, justified 
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their oondnct upon the principles of natural right, and con- 
tinued their preparations. 

Meandme, the imperial generals, deficient both in troope 
and money, found themselves reduced to the disagreeable cd> 
temative of losing sight cither of the King of Sweden, or ox 
the Estates of the empire, since with a divided force they wei'e 
not a matcl^for either. The movements of the Protestants 
called their attention to the interior of the empire, while the 
progress of the king in Brandenburg, by threatening the 
hereditary possessions of Austria, required them to turn their 
arms to that quarter. After the conquest of b'raukfort, the 
king had advanced upon Landsberg on the Warta, and Tilly, 
sifter a fniitless attempt to relieve it, had again returned to 
Magdeburg, to prosecute with vigour the siege of that town. 

The rich archbishopric, of which Magdeburg was the capital, 
had long been in tlie possession of princes of the house of 
Brandenburg, who introduced the Protestant religion into the 
province. Christian William, the last administrator, had, by 
his alliance with Denmark, incurred the ban of the empire, 
on which account the chapter, to avoid the Emperor's dis* 
pleasure, had formally deposed him. In his place they had 
elected Prince John Augustus, the second son of the Elector 
of SPAony, whom the Emperor rejected, in order to confer 
the archbishopric on his son Leopold. The Elector of Saxony 
complained inefiectually to the imperial court ; but Christian 
William of Brandenburg took more active measures. Be- 
lying on the attachment of the magistracy and inhabitants of 
'Brandenburg, and excited by chimerical hopes, he thought him- 
self able to surmount all the obstacles which the vote of the 
chapter, the competition of two powerful rivals, and the Edict 
of llestitiition opposed to his restoration. He went to Sweden^ 
and, by the promise of a diversion in Germany, sought te 
obtain assistance from Gustavus. He was dismissed by that 
monarch not without hopes of efiectual protection, but with the 
advice to act with caution. 

Scarcely hod Christian William been informed of the li^ui- 
ing of his protector in Pomerania, than he entered Mi^demg 
in disguise. Appearing suddenly in the town eouncib he re- 
minded the magistrates of the ravages which both town and 
country had i^ered from the imperial troops, of the per* 
nioioos designs of Ferdinand, and the danger of the. Protest- 
ant church. He then informed them that the moment of de* 
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liveranca ^ras at hand, and that Gnstavua Adolphus offered 
them his alliance and assistance. Magdeburg, one of the 
most flourishing towns in Germany, enjoyed under the 
^vemmont of its m^istrates a republican freedom', which 
inspired its citizens with a brare heroism. Of this they had 
alr^y given proofs, in the bold defence of their rights against 
Wiillensiein, who, tempted by their wealth, made on them the 
most extravagantMemands. Their territory had^een given, 
up to 'the fury of his troops, though Magdeburg itself hiid es> 
cafKsd his vengeance. It was not difficult, therefore, for the 
Administrator to gain the concurrence of men in whose minds 
the rememberance of these outrages was still recent. An al- 
liance was formed between the city and King of Sweden, by 
which Magdeburg granted to the king a free passage through 
its gates and territories, with liberty of enlisting soldiers 
within its honndaries, and on the other hand, obtained pro- 
mises of effectual protection for its religion and its privileges. 

The Administrator immediately collected troops and coin- 
menced hostilities, before Gustavus Adolphus was near enough 
to co-operate witli him. He defeated some imperitil detach- 
ments in tlie neighbourhood, made a few conquests, and even 
surprised Halle. But the approach of an imperial army 
obliged him to retreat hastily, and not without loss, to Mag- 
deburg. Gustavus Adolphus, though displeased with his pre- 
mature measures, sent Dietrich Fdkcnberg, an experienced 
officer, to direct the Administrator s military operations, and 
to assist him with his counsel. Falkenberg was named by the 
magistrates governor of the town during the war. The* 
Prince's army was daily augmented by recruits from the 
neighbouring tovms ; and he was able for some months to 
maintain a petty warfare with success. 

At length Count Pappenheim, havpg brought his expedi- 
tion against the Duke of Saxe Lauenburg to a close, ap- 
proached the town. Driving the troops of the Administrator 
from their entrenchments, he cut off his communication with 
Sa^y, and closely invested the place. He was soon followed 
by Tilly, who haughtily summoned the Elector forthwith to 
comply with the Edict of Restitution, to submit to the Em- 
petor s orders, and surrender Magdeburg. The Prince's an- 
swer was spirited and resolute, and obliged Tilly at once to 
have reoonxse to arms. 
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In the meanwhile, the siege prolonged, by the progress 
of the King of Sweden, which called tho Austrian generals 
from before tho place ; and the jealousy of the officers, who 
conducted the operations in their absence, delayed, for spmc 
months, tho fall of Magdcbiitg. On the 30th March 1031, 
Tilly returned, to pusli tlie siege with vigour. 

The outworks werci sooti carried, and Falkenberg, after 
withdmwiiiS tlio garrisons from the points ivhich he could no 
longer hold, deslroyc'd lbc‘ hridge over the Elbe. As liis 
troops wore bandy suffirioiit lo defend the exteusive fortifica- 
tions, the suburbs of Siidciiburgaiid Neustadt w’crc abandoned 
to the oiioiuy, who immediately laid them in ashes. Pap- 
penbeim, now separated from 'Filly, * crossed the Elbe at 
Sehonciibeck, and attacked the town from the opposite side, 

Tho garrison, reduced by the defence of the outworks, 
scarcely eKc<'cded iJOOO infantry and a few hundred horse ; a 
small niimb(‘r for so extensive and irregular a fortress. To sup- 
ply this delici<‘n(\y, the citizens wero arincil — a despiratc ex- 
pedient, which produced more evils than thos it prevented. 
The citizens, at host hut indilTerent soldiers, hy their disunion 
threw the town into eonfusion. The poor complained that, 
they wer(' exposcal to every hardship and danger, while, the 
rich, by Ii iring substitutes, remained at homo in safety. These 
runioui.<! broke out at last in an open mutiny; indifiercnce 
succotjdcd to zeal ; weariness and negligence took the place of 
vigilance and foresight. Dissension, combined with growing 
scarcity; gradually produced a feeling of despondence, many 
* began to tremble at the dcs])eratc nature of their undertaking, 
and the magnitude of tho ]i(Avcr to which they were opposed. 
But religious z»?al, an ardent love of liberty, an invincible ha- 
tred to the A^ustrinn yoke, and the expectation of speedy relief, 
banished as yVt the idea of a surrender ; and divided as they 
were in every 'ibing else, they were united in the resolve to 
. defend tliemsclVes to the last extremity. 

Their hopes of succour were apparently well founded. T^cy 
knew that the confederacy of Leipzig was arming ; they "were 
awai^of the near approach of Gustavus Adolphus. Both were 
alike ihjt^restod in tlic preservation of Magdeburg ; and a few 
days mi^t bring the Kingof Sweden before its walls. All this 
was also kViown to\ Tilly, who, therefore, was anxious to make 
himself specify master of the place. With this view, he had de- 
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spatehed a trumpeter wi£h letters to tlie Adminislmtor, the 
commandant, and the magistrates, ofTcring terms of capitula- 
tion ; but he received for answer, that they would niiher die 
than surrender. A spirited sal^ y of the citizens, also convinced 
liim that their courage was as earnest as their words, while 
the king’s arrival at Potsdam, with tlie incursions of the Swedes 
as far as Zerbst, filled him with uneasiness, •but raised 
the hopes of the garrison. A second trumpeter was now de- 
spatched; but the more moderate tone of his demands 
increased the confidence of the besieged, and unfortunately 
their negligence also. 

The bcscigers had now pushed their a])proac.hos as far as 
the ditch, and vigorously cannonaded tlie fortifications from 
the abandoned batteries One tower was entirely overthrown, 
but this did not fiudlitatc an assault, as it fell sidewise 
upon the wall, and not into the ditch. Ntowithstanding the 
continual bombardment, the walls had not siifrered much ; and 
the fire balls, which were intended to set the town in ilamos, 
were prevented of their cfTcct by the excellent precautions 
adopted against them. But the ammutiiiioii of the Ix^siegod 
was.nea^y expended, and the cannon of the town gradually 
ceased to answer the fire of the Imporialists. fleforo a now 
supply could be obtained, Magdeburg would be either relieved, 
or taken. The hopes of the besieged were on the stretch, and 
all eyes anxiously directed towards the quarter in which tho 
Swedish banners were expected to appear, (iustavus Adolphus 
wuB near enough to reach Magdeburg within throe days ; so-« 
curity grew with hope, which all things contributed to aug- 
ment. On the 9th of May, the fire of the Imperialists was 
suddenly stopped, and the cannon vvilhdrawii from several of 
the batteries. A deathlike stillness reigned in tlic Jniperial 
camp. Tho besieged were convinced that deliverance was at 
hand. Both citizens and soldiers left their posts upon the 
iRmparts early in the morning, to indulge ■ themselves, after 
their long toils, with tho refreshment of sleep, but it was in- 
deed a dear sleep, and a frightful awakening. 

Tilly bad abandoned the hope of taking the town, before * 
the arrival of the Swedes, by the means which he had hitherto 
adopted ; he therefore determined to raise the siege, but first 
to hazard a general assault. This plan, however, was attended 
with great £fficulties . as no breach had been effected, and the 
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yrorks 'were scarcely injured. But the council of war assembled on 
ibis occasion, declared for an assault, citing the example of Maes- 
tricht, which had been takon early in the morning, while the 
citizens and soldiei's were reposing themselves. The attack 
was to be made simultaneoasly on four points ; the night be- 
twixt the 0th and 10th of May, was employed in the nccesss^ 
23rep:initioi|s. Every tiling was ready and awaiting the sig- 
nal, which was to he given by cannon at live o'clock in the 
moniing. The signal, how-ever, was not given for two hours 
later, during which Tilly, who was still doubtful of success, 
again consulted the council of war. Pappeuheim was ordered 
to attack the works of the now town, whoro the attempt was 
favoured hy a .sloping rampart, and a dry ditch of moderate 
depth. 'I'ho citizens and soldiers had mostly left the walls, 
and the. tV‘w wlio romamed were overcome with sleep. This 
general, therefore, found little diilicully in mr '.nting the i(all 
at the head of his troops. 

Falkeiihorg, roused by the report of muskotiy, hastened 
from the (own-house, whore he was employed in despatching 
Tilly’s second trumpeter, and hurried with all the force he 
could hastily assemble towards tho gate of the new town*, 
which was already in the possession of tho enemy.* Beaten 
back, this intrepid general Hew to another quarter, where a 
second party of tho enemy were preparing to scale the walls. 
After an iuolTcctual resistance he fell in the commencement of 
tlie action. The roaring of musketry, the pealing of the 
■ alariii'lx'lls, and the growing tumult appiised the awakening 
citiziMi^ of their danger. Hastily arming themselves^ they 
rushcil in blind confusion against the enemy. Still some 
hope of n'piilsing tho besiegers remained ; but the governor 
being killed, their efforts were without plan and co-operation, 
and at lust their ammunition began to fail them. * In the mean- 
while, two other gates, hitherto uuattacked, were stripped 
of their defenders, to meet the urgent danger within the town. 
The enemy quickly availed themselves of this confusion to 
attack these posts. The resistance was* nevertheless spiiitsd 
and obstinate, until four imperial regiments, at length, masteiB 
ipf tiie nunparts, fell u^n the garrison in the rear, and com- 
pleted Uieir rout. Amidst the general tumult, a brave cap- 
tain, named Schmidt, who still headed a few of the more ra- 
aolute against the enemy, aucceeded in driving Aem to the 
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gates ; here he fell mortally wounded, and with him expired 
hopes of Magdebui'g. Before noon, all die works were 
earried, and the town was in die enemy's hands. 

Two gates were now opened by the storming party for the 
main b^y, and Tilly marched in with part of liis infantry. 
Tmmediately occupying the principal streets, he drove the 
citizens with pointed cannon into their dwellings, there \o 
awsit their destiny. They were not long held in suspense ; 
a word from Tilly decided the fate of Magdeburg. 

Even a more humane general would in vain have recom- 
mended mercy to such soldiers ; but Tilly never made tbe 
attempt. Left by their general's silenco masters of the live'^ 
of all the citizens, the soldiery broke into the houses to 
satiate their most bmtal appetites. The prayers of innocence 
excited some compassion in the hearts of iho Germans, but 
none in the rude breasts of Pappenheim’s Walloons. Scaively 
had the savage cruelty commenced, when the odicr gates were 
thrown open, and the cavaliy, with the fearful hordes of the 
Croats, poured in upon the devoted inhabitants. 

Here commenced a scene of horrors for whicli histoiy has 
no language — ^poetry no pencil. Ncitlier innocent childhood, 
norVieipless old age; neither youth, sex, rank, nor beauty, 
could disarm the fury of the conquerors. Wives were abused 
in the arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their 
parents ; and the defenceless sex exposed to the double sacri- 
fice of virtue and life. No situation, however obscure, or 
however sacred, escaped the rapacity of the enemy. In a* 
single church fifty-three women were found beheaded. 'J'he 
Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the 
fiames ; Pappenheim's Walloons with stabbing infants at the 
mother's breast. Some dfficers of the League, horror-struck 
at this dreadful scene, ventured to remind Tilly that he had 
it in his power to stop the carnage. “ Return in an hour," 
was his answer ; “ I will see what 1 can do ; the soldier must 
have some reward for his danger and toils." These horrors 
lasted with unabated fury, till at. lost the smoke and fiames 
l^ved a check to the plunderers. To augment the confu- 
sion wd to divert the resistance of the inhabitants, the Imi 
perialists bad, in the commencement of the assault, fired the 
town in several places. The wind rising npidly, spread the 
flames, till the blaze became onivereal. Feakul, indeed, 
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was the Lumult amid clouds of smoke, heaps of dead bodies, 
the chish* of swords, tn^crash of filing ruins, and streams 
of blood. The atmos^ere* glowci , and the iiitolenible 
heat forced at last even Uic murrdeTei*s to take refuge in their 
C}imp. In less than twelve hours, this stiuig, populous, tuid 
flourishing city, one of tlie ifinest in Germany, was reduced 
to ashes, Avith the exception of (wo churches and a few 
Viouses. The Adiniiiislrator, Christian William, after receiv- 
ing several wounds, was taken pr|||||ier,i with three of the 
burgomasters ; most of the officer^pild inagistrates had al- 
ready intJt an en viable death. Thc^ivaWce of the officers 
had saved 100 of the richest citizens, in the hope of 
extorting from tliem an exorbitant ninsom. But' this hu- 
inunily was cjniiimid to tho officei*s of the League, whom the 
ruthless iKiih.iriiy of the. rtnporialists caused to he regarded 
as guardian aogel.-^. 

Scarcely liad the fury of the flames abated, when the Im- 
perialists ivlurned to rcniew tho pillage amid the ruins and 
ashes of llio town. Many were suflocated by tho smoke; 
many foninl rich booty in the cellars, where the citizens had 
concealed tlieir more valuable efleets. On tl. 13th of May, 
Tilly himself appeared in tho town, after tho streets' had 
been clcanul of ashes and dead bodies. Horrible and revolt- 
ing to linnianiiy was the scene that presented itself. The 
living crawling from under the tbaxd, children wandering 
about with heart rending cries, calling for their parents ; and 
• infants still sucking tho breasts of their lifeless mothers. 
More than 0,000 bodies wore thrown into the Elbe to clear 
tho streets; a. much greater number had h^en consumed by 
the flames. The wliolc number of tho slain was reckoned at 
nut less than 30,000. 

The entrance of the general, which took place on the 14th, 
put a stop to the plunder, and saved the few who had hither- 
to contrived to escape. About a thousand people were taken 
out of tlie cathedml, where they hud remanied three days and 
two nights, without food,. and in momeJtaiy fear of death. 
Tilly promised them quarter, and commanded bread to be 
elistrihuted among them. The next day, a solemn mass was 

S rformed in the cathedral, and Te Detim sung amidst the 
icharge of artillery. Illxe imperial general rode through 
the streets, that he might be able, as an eyewitness, to inform 
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his mascer that nt> such conquest had been niaile suice the 
destruction of Troy and Jerusalem. Nor was this an oxag- 
gemtion, whether we consider the greatness, imi)ortaiice, and 
prosperity of the city nizcd, or the fury of its ravagei-s. 

In Germany, the tidings of the dreadful fate of Magdeburg 
caused triumphant joy to the Homan Catholics, while it spread 
terror and consternation among’ the Protestants. Iioudly and 
generally they complained agiiinst the king of Sweden, who, 
withRO strong a force, and in the very iioiglihourhood, hkd left 
an allied city to its fate. ]<]ven the most reasonable deemed 
his Lnai'tion inexplicable ; and lest he should lose irretrievably 
the good will of the people, for whose deliverance he had en- 
gaged in this war, Gustavus was under the necessity of publish 
ing to the world a justification of his own condm^J. 

He had attacked, and on the 1(5 ih April, carried Lands- 
berg, when he was apprised of the danger of Magdeburg. He 
resolved immediately to march to the relief of that town ; and 
he moved with all his cavalry, ainl ten regiments of infantry 
towards the Spree. But the jiosition which he lueld iu Ger- 
many, made it necessary that he should .not move forward 
without securing his rear. In traversing a country where he 
was shrrounded by sus])icious friends and dangiTous onoinies, 
and where a single premature movement ic.ight cut oil’ his 
communication with his own kingdom, the utmost vigilance 
and caution were necessary. Tlie hilector of Bramlenhurg had 
already opened the fortress of Custrin to the llying lmperiol- 
ists, and closed the gales against their pui'suors. if now Gus- 
tovus should fail in his attack upon Tilly, the Elector might 
again open his fortresses to the Impcriarists, and the king, 
with an enemy both in front and rear, would he irrecoverably 
lost. In order to prevent this contingency, ho demanded 
that the Elector should allow him to hold the fortresses of 
Custrin and Spandau, till the siego of Magdeburg should be 
raised. 

Nothing could be more reasonable than this demand. The 
services which Gustavus had lately rcndcTcd the Electqr, by 
expelling tlie Imperialists from Brandenburg, claimed his 
gratitude, while the past conduct of the Swedes in Germany 
entitled them to confidence. But by the surrender of his 
fortresaes, the Elector would in some measure moke the King 
of Sweden master of his country; besides that, by such astep, 

L 
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he must at once break with the Emperor, and expose his Statea 
to hisfuture vengeance. The Eleetorb struggle with himself was 
long and violent, but pusillanimity and self-interest for awhile 
prevailed. Unmoved by the fate of Magdeburg, cold in the 
cause of religion and the liberties of Germany, he saw no- 
thing but his own danger ; and this anxiety was greatly stimu- 
lated by hts minister Von Schwartzenburgh, wl[^o was secretly 
in the pay of Austria. In the mean time, the Swedish troops 
approached Berlin, and the king took up his residence with 
the Elector. When lie witnessed the timprous hesitation of 
that prince, he could not restrain liis indignation : “My road 
is to Magdeburg,’* said he; “not for my owti advantage, but 
for that of tlie Protoslant religion. If no one will stand by 
me I sliJill iinniediately retreat, coiicludo u peace with the 
Kinperor, and ret urn to Stockholm. I am convinced that 
Ferdinand will readily grant me whatever conditions 1 may 
require. Ihit if Magdeburg is once lost, and the Emperor 
relieved fi’oni all fear of mo, then it is for you tiO look to your- 
selves and th(^ c<»nscquences.** This timely threat, and per- 
haps, too, the aspect of the Swedish army, w; icli was strong 
enough to obtain by force what was refused to entreaty, 
brought at last the li^loctor to his senses, and Spandau was 
delivered into the hands of the Swedes. 

1 ’lie king had now two routes to Magdeburg; one west- 
ward led through an exhausted country, and filled with the 
enemy's troot>s, wlio might dispute with him tlie passage 
of the Elbe ; the other more to the southward, by Dessau and 
Wittenberg, where bridges were to be found for crossing the 
lilhe, and whore supplies couhl easily be drawn from Saxony. 
But he could not avail himself of the latter without the con- 
sent of the Elector, whom Gustav us had good reason to 
distrust. Before setting out on his march, therefore he 
demanded from that prince a free passage and liberty for pur- 
chasing provisions for lii.s troops, liis application was refused, 
and 110 remonstrances could prevail on Uie Elector to abandon 
his system of neutrality. While the point was still in dispute, 
the news of the dreadful fate of Magdeburg arrived. 

Tilly announced its fall to the Protestant princes in the 
tone of a conqueror, and lost no time in making the most of 
the general consternation. The influence of the Emperor, 
which liad sensibly declined during the rapid progress of 
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Gastavus; after this decisive blow rose higher than ever ; and 
the change was speedily visible in the imperious tone he 
adopted towards the Protestant states. The decrees of Uie 
Confederation of Leipzig were annulled by a proclamation, 
the Convention itself suppressed by an imperial decree, and 
all the refractory stales threatened with the fate of Magdeburg, 
As the executor of this imperial mandate, Tilly immediately 
ordered troops to march against the Bishop of Bremen, who 
was a member of the Confederacy, and had himself enlisted 
soldiers. The terrified bishop immediately gave up his forces 
to Tilly, and signed the revocation of the acts of the Con- 
federation. An imperial army, which had lately returned 
from Italy, under the command of Count Fiii'slciiherg, acted 
ill the same manner towards the Administrator of Wirtemherg. 
The duke was compelled to submit to the J^^idici of Kestitution, 
and all the decrees of the Kmperor, and even to j)ay a monthly 
subsidy of 100,000 dollars, for the maintenance of the imj)crial 
troops. Similar burdens were in(lict(‘d upon Uhn niui Nur<*in- 
Ijcrg, and the entire circles of Fninconia and Swabia. The 
hai^ of the Emperor wius stret<;hcd in terror over all Germany. 
The sudden preponderance, more in appearance, jx rliaps, than 
in reality, which he had obhiined by this blow, carried him 
beyond the bounds even of the moderation which ho had 
hi&erto observed, and misled liirn into hasty and \iolciit 
measures, which at last tunied the wavering resolution of the 
German princes in favour of Gustavus Adolphus. Injurious 
as the immediate consequences of the fall of Magdeburg wore 
to the Protestant cause, its remoter etreots wore most advan- 
tageous. The past surprise ma<le way for niaivo rcscntnjcnt, 
despair inspired courago, And tlic German freedom rose, like 
a phoenix, ^om the ashes of Magdeburg. 

Amrnig the princes of the Lenpzig Conirdemtion, the Elector 
of Saxony and the Landgrave* of Ilesse were the most power- 
ful; and, until they were disarmed, the universal authority 
of the Emf^ror was unconfirmed. Against the Landgrave, 
therefore, Tilly first directed his attack, and marched straight 
from Magdebuiig into Thuringia. During this march, the ter- 
ritories ^ Saxe Ernest and Schvrartzburg were laid waste, 
and Fnmkenhausen plundered before the very eyes of Till}, 
and laid in ashes with impunity. The unfortunate peasant 
paid dear Ibr his master's attachment to the interests of 
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Sweden. Erfurt, the key of Saxony and Franconia, was 
threatened with a siege, hut redeemed itself by a voluntary 
contribution of money and provisions. thence, Tilly 

despatched his emissaries to the Landgrave, demanding of 
him the immediate disbanding of his army, a renunciation 
of the league of Leipzig, the rei'eption of imperial garrisons 
into his territories aiul fortresses, with the necessary cont rlbu- 
tions, and the declaration of friendship or hostility. Such was 
the treatment which a prince of the Empire was -compelled to 
Bubinit to from a servant of the Eni])cror. But these extra- 
vagant demands arfpiired a formidahle weight from the power 
w'hi(‘h sLijiportod them : and the dreadful fate of Magdeburg, 
still fr(‘sli in the memory of the Jiaiidgravc, tended still 
farther to enforce them. Admirahle, therefore, was the in- 
trepidity of the liandgrave’s answer: “I’o admit foreign 
troojis into his <‘apital ami fortresses, the Landgrave is not 
disposed ; his tru()j)s he rcujuiros for liis own pm*])ose8 ; as for 
an attack, he can d«‘feud himself. If (jcneral Tilly wants 
money or provisions. Jet him go to Munich, where there is 
plenty of hotli.” Tiic irruption of two hoJics of imperial 
troops ink) Hesse Cassel was the immediate result of this 
spirited reply, hut the Landgrave gave them so wann a re- 
ception that they could ctVeet nothing; and just as Tilly was 
prejiaring to follow with his whole army, to punish the unfor- 
tuiiaio country for the firmness of its sovereign, the move- 
ments of the King of Sweden recalled liim to another quarter. 

0 ustavus Adolphus had learned the fall of Magdeburg with 
deep regret; and the demand now made by the Elector, 
Ocorgo William, in terms of their agreement, for the restora- 
tion of Spandau, greatly increased* this feeling. The loss of 
Magdeburg had' rather augmented than lessened the reasons 
which made the possession of this fortress so desirable ; and 
the nearer became the necessity* of a decisive battle between 
himself and Tilly, Ihe more unwilling he felt to abandon the 
only place which, in the event of a defeat, could ensure him a 
refuge. After a vain endeavour, by entreaties ana repre- 
sentations, to bring over the Elector to his views, whose cold- 
ness and lukewarmness daily increased, he gave orders to his 

g eneral to evacuate Spandau, but at tlie same time declared to 
Elector that he would henceforth regard him as an enemy. 
To give weight to this declaration, he appeared with his 
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whole fotce before Berlin. “ 1 will not be worse treated than 
the imf^rial generals,” was his reply to the ambassodoi’s whom 
the bewildered Elector despatched to liis camp. “ Your master 
has received them into his territories, furnished them with all 
necessaiy supplies, ceded to them every place which they re- 
quired, and yet, by all these concessions, he could not prevail 
upon them to treat his subjects with coininon humanity. All 
that T require of him is security, a moderate sum of money, and 
provisions fof my troops ; in return, I promise to protect his 
country, and to keep the war at a distance from him. On 
these points, however, I must insist; and my brother, the 
Elector, must instantly determine to have me as a friend, or 
to see his capital plundered.” This decisive tone produced a 
due impression ; and the cnniioii pointed against the town put 
an end to the doubts of George William. In a few days, a 
treaty was signed, by wliicli the Elector engaged to furnish a 
monthly subsidy of 30,000 dollars, to leave Spandau in the 
king s hands, and to open Gastrin at all limes to the Swedish 
troops. This now open alliance of the Klcctor of Brandenburg 
with the Swedes, excited no less Tlisplcasurc at Vienna, tlian 
did formerly the similar procedure of the Duke of Pomerania; 
hut the changed fortune which now attended his arms, obliged 
the Emperor to conrmc his resentment to words. 

The kiog 3 satisfaction, on this favourable event, was in- 
creased by the agreeable intellig<?ni;c that Griefswald, the only 
fortress which the Imperialists still hehl in Pomcniiiia, had 
surrendered, and that the whole country was now free of the 
enemy. He appeared once more in this diicliy, and was 
gratiiied at the ^ght of th^ genend joy v\hich he had caused 
to the people. A year had elapsed since Gustaviis first en- 
tered Germany, and this event was now ^lebrated by all 
Pomerania as a national festival. Shortly oefore, the Czar 
of Moscow had sent ambassadors to congratulate him, to 
renew liisa alliance, and even to oiler him troops. He had 
great r^son to rejoice at the friendly disposition of Russia, as 
it was ftdispensable to his interests that Sweden itself should 
remain undisturbed by any dangerous neighbour during the * 
war in which he himself was engaged. Soon after, his queen, 
Maria Eleonora, landed in Fomemnia, with a reinforcement 
of 8000 Swedes ; and the arrival of 6000 English, under the 
Marquis of Hamilton, requires more particular notice, because 
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this is all that histoiy mentions of the English dttnng the 
Thirty Years* War. 

During Ti11y*s expedition into Thuringia, Pappenheim com- 
manded in Magdeburg ; but was unable to prevent the Swedos 
from crossing the Elbe at various points, routing some im- 
perial detachments, and seizing several posts. He himself, 
alarmed ^t the approach of the King of Sweden, anxiously 
recalled Tilly, and prevailed upon him to return, by rapid 
marches to Magdeburg. Tilly encamped on this side of the 
river at Wolmerstadt; Gustavus on the same side, near 
Werbeii, not far from the confltiencc of the Havel and the. 
Elbe. 11 is \f'"y arrival portended no good to Tilly. The 
Sw( des runted three of his regiments, which were posted in 
villages at some distance from the main body, carried oiFhalf 
their baggage, and bunicd the remainder. Tilly in vain ad- 
vanc(‘d wit liin cannon shot of Uio king s camp, and oiFered 
him battle. Gustavus, weaker by one-half than his adversaiy, 
pnidcntly declined it; and his position was too strong for an 
attack. Nothing more ensued hut a distant cannonade, and a 
few skirmishes, in whieli die Swedes had invariably die ad- 
vantage. In his retreat to Wolmerstadt, Tilly's army was 
weaken(?(1 by numerous desertions. Fortune seemed to have 
foi’siilvtai liiin since the carnage of Magdeburg. 

The 'ving of Sweden, on the contrary, was followed by un- 
intciTupted success. While he himself was encamped in 
Werlicu, the wholo of Mecklenburg, with the exception of a 
fow» towns, was conquered by his General Tott and the 
Duke Adolphus Frederick ; and he enjoyed tlie satisfaction of 
reinstating both dukes in their dominions. He proceeded in 
person to Gustrow, where the reinstatement was solemnly to 
take place, to gye additional dignity to the ccremon} by his 
presence. The two dukes, with their deliverer between tbem, 
and attended by a splendid train of princes, made a public 
entry into the city, which the joy of their subject converted 
into an atfectiug solemnity. Soon after his ipetum to Werben, 
the liUndgrave of Hesse Cassel appeared in his cam]|| to con- 
clude ail otTeiisivo and defensive alliance ; the first sovereign 
prince in Germany, who voluntarily and openly declared 
against the Emperor, though not wholly uninfluenced by 
strong motives. The Landgrave hound himself to act against 
the king's enemies os his own, to open to him his towns and 
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tenritoxy. and to furnish bis armj ^th provisions and neces- 
saries. * The king, on the other hand, declared himself his 
ally and protector ; and en^ged to conclude no peace with the 
Emperor without first obtaining for the Landgrave a full re- 
dress of grievances. Both parties honourably performed their 
agreement. Hesse Cassel adhered to the Swedish alliance 
during the whole of this tedious war ; and at tl^ peace of 
Westphalia had no reason to regret the friendship of 
Sweden. 

Tilly, from whom this bold step on the part of the Land- 
grave was not long concealed, despatched Count Fugger with 
several regiments against him ; ^nd at the same time endea- 
voured to excite his subjects to rebellion by inflammatory let- 
ters. But* these made as little impression as his troops, 
which subsequently failed him so decidedly at the battle of 
Brcitenfield. The Estates of Hesse could not for a moment 
hesitate between their oppressor and their protector. 

But the imperial general was far more disturl)ed by tlio 
equivocal conduct of the Elector of Saxony, who, in defiance of 
the imperial prohibition, continued his preparations, and ad- 
hered to the confederation of Leipzig. At tliis conjuncture, 
when the proximity of tlie King of Sweden made a decisive 
battle ere long inevitable, it appeared extremely dangerous to 
leave Saxony in arms, and remly in a moment to declare for 
the ,enemy. Tilly had just received a reinforcement of 25 ,000 
veteran troops under Furstenberg, and, confident in his 
strength, he hoped either to disaivn the Elector by the mere 
terror of his arrival, or at least to conquer him with little dif- 
ficulty. Before quitting his camp at Wolinerstadt, he com- 
manded the Elector, by a special messenger, to open his terri- 
tories to the imperial troops ; eitlier to disbqnd his own, or to 
join them to the imperial army ; and to assist, in conjunction 
with himself, in driving the King of Sweden out of Germany. 
While he reminded him that, of all the German states, Saxony 
had hitherto been most respected, he threatened it, in case of 
refusal ^vith the most destructive ravages. 

But Tilly had chosen an unfavourable moment for so im 
perious a.requisition. The ill-Areatmeht of his religious and 
political comederates, the destruction of Magdeburg, the ex- 
cesses of the Imperialists in Lusatia,.all comWed to incense' 
the Elector against the Emperor. The approach, too, of Gus- 
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tavuB Adolphus, (however slender his claims were to the pro- 
tection of that prince,! tended to fortify his resolution. He 
accordingly forbade ih'. nuartering of the imperial soldiers 
in his territories, and announced his firm determination to 
persist in his warlike preparations. However surj^irised he 
should be, he added, “ to see an imperial army on its marh 
against his^ territories, wl ion tliat army had enough to do in 
watching the ojierations of the King of Sweden, nevertheless ^ 
he did not expect, instead of the promised and Avell 
merited rewards, to bo repaid with ingratitude and the 
ruin of his country. To Tilly's deputies, who were enter- 
taiued in a princely style, ,lio gave a still plainer answer 
on tlio occasion. “ (lentlcmen,'’ said he, “ I perceive that 
the Saxon i-oiifoctioncrv, which has been so long kept back, 
is at length to he s(‘t upon the table. But as it is usual 
to mix. with it nuts and garnish of all kinds, take careof your 
teeth.* 

Tilly 111*^10111 ly broke up his camp, and, with tho most fright- 
ful devastation, a<haneed upon llalle; from this place he 
renewed liis demamls on tho Elector, in a tone still more ur- 
gent and llireiitening. The previous policy of this prince, 
both from his own Inclination, and the persuasions of his cor- 
rupt minister, laid hcon to promote the interests of the Em- 
peror, ( , 011 at the cxpiuise of his own sacred obligations, and 
but very little tact bad liithcrto kept him inactive. All this 
but renders more astonishing the infatuation of the Emperor 
or his minister, in abandoning, at so critical a moment, 
the policy they liad h'lthcrto adopted, and by extreme mea- 
sures, incensing a prince so easily led. Was this the very 
object wliicli Tilly had in view? Was it hiS pui'pose to 
convert iiu equivocal friend into an open enemy, and thus to 
relieve himself from iho necessity of that indulgence in the 
treatment of this prince, which tlie secret instructions of the 
Emperor had hitherto imposed upon him ? Or was it the 
Emperor s wish, by driving the Elector to open hostilities, to 
get quit of his obligations to bim, and so cleverly to break off 
at once the dilliciilty of a reckoning ? In either case, we must 
be equally surprised at the diiring presumption of Tilly,' who 
* hesitated not, in presence of one formidable enemy, to pro- 
voke another ; and at his negligence in permitting, without 
opposition, the union of the two. 
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The Saxon Elector, rendered desperate bv the entrance of 
Tilly into his territories, threw himself, tluugh not without a 
violent struggle, under the protectior of Sweden. 

Immediaiely after dismissing Ti:ly s first embassy, he hod 
despatched his field-mai'shalAniheUnin all liaste to the camp 
of Giistn-vus, to solicit the prompt aissistance of that moimrc!: 
whom he had so long neglected. The king concealed the in- 
ward satisfaction he felt at this long wished for Result. “ I 
am sorry for the Elector,” said ho, with dissembled coldness, 
to theambassador ; “ had h.c heeded my repoatcil remonstmnces, 
his country would never have seen the face of an enemy, and 
Magdeburg would not have fallen. Now, when necessity 
leaves him no alternative, lie has recourse to iny assistjince. 
But tell him, that I cannot, for the sake of the Elector of 
Saxony, ruin my own cause, and that of my confederates. • 
What pledge have I for the sincerity of a prince whose minis- 
ter is ill the pay of Austria, and who will abandon me as soon 
as the Emperor flatters him, and wilhdraws his troops from 
his frontiers ? Tilly, it is true, has received a strong rein- 
forcement; but this shall not prevent mo from meeting him 
with confidence, as soon as I have covered my roar.” 

The Saxon minister could make no other reply to these 
reproaches, than that it was best to bury tlio past in oblivion. 

He pressed Uie king to name the conditions, on which he 
would afford assistance to Saxony, and olVnred to guarantee 
their acceptance. ** I require,” said Gustavus, “ tbut the Elects* 
or shall cede to m^ the fortress of Wittenberg, deliver to me 
his oldest sons as hostages, furnish my troops with three* 
months* pay, and deliver up to mo the tmitors among his mi- 
nistry.” 

“Not Wittenberg alone,” said the* Elector, when he received 
this answer, and hurried back his minister to the Swedish 
camp, “ not Wittenberg alone, but Torgau, and all Saxony, 
shall be open to him ; my whole family shall be his hostages ; 
and if tliat is insufficient, I will place myself in his hands. 
Return and inform him I am ready to deliver to him any trai- 
tors he shall name, to furnish his army with the money he re- 
quires, and to venture my life and fortune in the good c^se. 

The king had only desired to test the sincerity of the El^tor's 
new sentiments. Convinced of it, he now retracted these harsh 
demands. “ The distrust,” said he, “ which was shown to myself 
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when adTBncing to the relief of Magdeburg, had natnially ex- 
cited mine; the Elector's present confidence demands a retom. 
1 am satisfied, provided he grants my army one month's pay, 
and even for this advance 1 hope to indemnify him.” 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the treaty, the king 
crossed the Elbe, and next day joined the Saxons. Inctead 
of preventing this junction, Tilly had advanced against Leip- 
zig, which lie summoned to receive an imperial garrison, .u* 
hopes of speedy relief, Hans Von der Pforta, the command’ 
ant, mode preparations for his defence, and laid the suburb 
towards Halle in ashes. But the ill condition of the fortifi’ 
cations made resistance vain, and on the second day the gates 
were opened. Tilly had fixed his head quarters in the house 
of a grave-digger, the only one still standing in the suburb of 
Halle : here he signed the capitulation, and here, too, he 
arranged his attack on the King of Sweden. Tilly grew 
pale at the representation of the death s head and cross bones, 
with which the proprietor liad decorated his house ; and, con- 
trary to all expectation, lioipzig experienced m<^ derate treat- 

UiCIlC. 

Meanwhile, a council of war was held at Torgau, between 
the King of Sweden and the Elector of Saxony, at which the 
Eltsctor of Brandenburg was also present. The resolution 
wliich al uild now be adopted, was to decide irrevocably the 
fate of Germany and the Protestant religion, the happiness 
of nations and the destiny of their princes. The anxiety of 
suspense which, before every decisive resolve, oppresses even 
‘ the hearts of heroes, appeared now for a moment to overshadow 
tlic great mind of Gusiavns Adolphus. “ If we decide upon 
hittlc,” said ho, tlic stake will be nothing less tlian a crown 
and two electorates. Fortune is changeable, and the inscrut- 
able decrees of Heaven may, for our sius, give the victoiy to 
our enemies. My kingdom, it is true, even after the loss of 
my lifb and my army, would still have a hope left. Far re- 
moved from the scene of action, defended by a powerful fleet, 
a well-guarded frontier, and a warlike population, it would at 
least be safe from the worst consequences of a defeat. But 
what chances of escape are there for you, with an enemy so 
close at hand ? '' Gustavus Adolphus displayed the modest dif- 
fidence of a hero, whom an overweening belief of his owe 
strength did not Mind to tho greatness of his danger ; John 
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George, the ooofidence of aweak man, who knows that he has 
a hero by his side. Impatient to rid his territories as soon 
as possible of the oppressiye presence of two armies, he 
burned for a battle, in which he had no former laurels to lose. 
He was ready to march with his Saxons alone against Leip- 
zig, and attack Tilly. At last Gustaviis acceded to his opin- 
ion; and it was resolved that the attack should be made 
without delay, before the arrival of the reinforceiients, whidi 
were on their way, under Altringer and Tiefenbach. The 
^united Swedish and Saxon armies now crossed the Mulda, 
while the Elector returned homeward. 

Early on the morning of the 7th September, 1631, the 
liosdle armies came in sight of each other. Tilly, who, since 
he had neglected the opportunity of overpowering the Saxons 
before their union with the Swedes, was disposed to await the 
arrival of the reinforcements, had taken up a strong and ad- 
vantageous position not far from Leipzig, where be expected 
he should be able to avoid the battle. Jliit the impetuosity 
of Pappenheim obliged him, as soon os the enemy were in 
motion, to alter his plans, and to move to the left, in the di- 
rection of the hills which run from the village of Waliren 
towards Lindenthol. At the foot of these heights, his army 
was drawn up in a single line, and his artillery placed upon 
the heights behind, from which it could sweep the whole ex- 
tensive plain of Breiteiifeld. The Swedish and Saxon army 
advanced in two columns, having to pass the Lober near Po- 
delwitz, in Tilly's front. 

To defend the passage of this rivulet, Pappenheim ad-* 
vanced at the head of 2000 cuirassiers, though ^'tcr great re- 
luctance on the part of Tilly, and with express orders not to 
commence a battle. But, in disobedience to this command, 
Pappenheim attacked the vanguard of the Swedes, and after 
a mef struggle was driven to retreat. To che'^k the progress 
of the enemy, he set fire to Podelwitz, which, however, did not 
prevent the two columns from advancing and forming in order 
of battle.' 

On the right, the Swedes drew up in a double line, the in- 
iantiy in the centre, divided into such small baMalions as 
could be easily and rapidly manoeuvred without breaking their 
order; the cavaliy upop their wings, divided in the same 
manner into small squadrons, interspersed with bodies of 
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musqueteers, so as both to give on appearance of greater 
numerical force, and to annoy the enemy's horse.' Colonel 
Teufel commanded the centre, Giistavus Horn the left, while 
the right was led bv the king in person, opposed to Count 
Pappenheim. 

On the left, the Savons formed at a considerable distance 
from the Swedes, — by the aclvi<5c of Gustavus, which was jus- 
tified by life event. The order of battle had been arr.inged 
between the Elector and his field-marshal, and the king was^ 
content with merely signifying his approval. He was anxious' 
apparently to separate the Swedish prowess from that of the 
Saxons, and fortune did not confound them. 

The eneniy wfis dniwn up under the- heights towards the 
west, in one immense lino, long enough to outflauk the Swed- 
ish army, — the infaiitiy being divided in large battalions, the 
cavalry in equally unwieldy squadrons. The artillery being 
on the heights behind, the ninge of its fire was oyer the heads- 
of his men. J'Vom this position of his artillery, it was evi- 
dent that 'rilly s pury)osc was to await rather than to attack 
the enemy ; since this arrangement rendered it impossible 
for him to do so without exposing his men to the fire of his 
own cannons. Tilly himself commanded the centre. Ceimt 
Furstenberg the right wing, and Pappenheim the left. Tlie 
united tr 'ops of the Emperor and the League on this day did 
not amount to 114,000 or 35.000 men ; the Swedes and Saxons 
were about the same number. But had a million been con- 
fronted with a million it could only have rendered the action 
' more bloody, cerlainly not more important and decisive. 
For this day Gustavus had crossed the Baltic, to court dan- 
ger in a distant coimtry, and expose his crown and life to the 
caprice of fortune. 'Jlie two greatest generals of the time, 
both hiliicrto invincible, were now to be matched against each ‘ 
other ill a contest which both had long avoided ; and on this 
field of battle the hitherto untarnished laurels of one leader 
must droop for ever. The two parties in Germany had beheld 
the approach of this day with fear and trembling; and the 
whole age awaited with deep anxiety its issue, and posterity 
was either to bless or deplore it for ever. 

Tilly's usual intrepidity and resolution seemed to forsake 
him on this eventful day. He had formed no regular plan 
for giving battle to the King, and he displayed as little firm- 
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ness in jAvoiding it. Gonti^ to his own judgment, Pappen- 
heim had forced him to action. Doubts which he had never 
before felt, struggled in his bosom; gloomy forebodings 
clouded his ever-open brow ; the shade of Magdeburg seemed 
to hover over him. 

A cannonade of two hours commenced tho battle ; die 
wind, which was from tlie west, blew thick cloudy of smoke 
and dust from the newly-ploughed and parched fields into the 
faces of the Swedes. This compelled the king insensibly to 
wheel northwards, and tho rapidity with which this move- 
ment was executed left no time to the enemy to prevent it. 

Tilly at last left his heights, and began the first attack 
upon the Swedes; but to avoid their hot fire, he filed oil* 
towards the right, and fell upon tho Saxons with such impe- 
tuosity that their line was broken, and the whole army thrown 
into confusion. The Elector himself retired to Eilenburg, 
though a few regiments still maintained their ground upon 
the field, and by a bold stand saved the honour of SjLxony. 
Scarcely had the confusion began ere the Croats commenced 
plundering, and messengers were despatched to Munich and 
Vienna with the news of the victoiy. 

Pappeuheim had thro\m himself with the whole’ force of 
his cavalry upon the right wing of the Swedes, but without 
being able to make it waver. The king commanded here iic 
person, and under him General Banner. Seven limes did 
Pappenheim renew^ the attack, and seven times was he re- 
pulsed. He fled at lost with great loss, and abandoned tho , 
field to his conqueror. 

In the mean time, Tilly, having routed the remainder of 
the Saxons, attacked with his victorious troops the left wing 
of the Swedes. To this wing the king, as soon as he per- 
ceived that the Saxons were thrown into disorder, had, with a 
ready foresight, detached a reinforcement of three regiments 
to cover its flank, ^which the flight of the Saxons had left ex- 
posed. Gustavus*^ Horn, who commanded here, showed the 
enemy's cuirassiers a spirited resistance, which the infantry, 
interspersed among the squadrons of horse, materially as- 
sisted. • The enemy were already beginning to relax the vi- 
gour of their attack, when Gustavus Adolphus appeared to ter- 
minate the contest. The left wing of the Imperialists had 
been routed; andtheking]s division, having no longer any 
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enemy to oppose, could now turn their arms wherever it would 
be to the most advantage. Wheeling, therefore, with his right 
wing and main body to the left, he attacked the heights on 
which the enemy's artillery was planted. Gaining posses- 
sion of them in a short time, he turned upon the enemy the 
full fire of their own cannon. 

The plawof artillery upon their flank, and the terrible on- 
slaught of the Swedes in front, threw this hitherto invincible 
army into confusion. A sudden retreat was the only course 
left to Tilly, but even Uiis was to be made jthrough the midst 
of the enemy. The whole army was in disorder, with the ex- 
ception of four regiments of veteran soldiers^ who never as yet 
had iled from the field, and were resolved not to do so now. 
Closing their ranks, they broke through the thickest of the 
victorious army, and gained a small thicket, where they op- 
posed a now front to the Swedes, and maintained their resist- 
ance till niglit, when their number was reduced to six hun- 
dred' men. With them iled the wreck of Tilly’s aimy, and the 
battle was decided. 

Amid the dead and the wounded, Gustavus Adolphus Jhrew 
liimself on liis knees ; and the first joy of his victory gushed 
forth in fervent prayer. He ordered his cavalry to pumue 
the enemy as long as the darkness of the night would permit. 
The pealing of the alarm-bells set the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring villngcs in motion, and utterly lost was the un- 
happy fugitive who fell into their hands. The J^ing encamped 
with the rest of his army between the fiela of battle and 
Leipzig, as it was impossible to attack the town the same 
night. Seven thousand of the enemy 'were killed in the 
field, and more than 5,000 either wounded or taken prisoners. 
Their whole artillery and camp fell into the hands of the 
Swedes, and more than a hundred standards and colours were 
taken. Of the Saxons about S,000 had fallen, while the loss 
of the Swedes did not exceed 700. The rout of the Imperialists 
>va8 so complete, that Tilly, on his retreat to Halle and Halber- 
stadt, could not rally above 600 men, or Pappenheim more 
than 1,400 — so rapidly was this formidable army dispersed, 
which so lately wjis the terror of Italy and Germany. 

Tilly himself owed his escape merely to chance. Exhausted 
by his wounds, he still refused to surrender to a Swedish 
captain of horse, who summoned him to yield; but who, when 
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he wis on the point of putting him to death, vm himself 
stretched on the ground by a timely pistol-shot. Ihit more 
grievous than danger or ‘wounds was tlie pain of surviving his 
reputation, and of losing in a single day the fruits of a long 
lira. All former victories were as nothing, since he had failed 
in gaining the one that should have crowned them iilh 
Nothing remained of all his past exploits, but the (^iierul exe- 
cration which had followed them. From this period, he never 
recovered his cheerfulness or his good fortune. Even his last 
consolation, the hope of revenge, was denied to him, by the 
express command of. the Emperor not to risk a decisive 
battle. 

The disgrace of this day is to be ascribed principally to 
three mistakes ; his planting the cannon on the hills behind 
lum, his aftci-wards abandoning these heights, and his allow- 
ing the enemy, without opposition, to fonii in order of battle. 
But how easily might those misUikcs have been roe titled, had 
it not been for the cool presence of mind and superior genius 
of his adversaiy ! 

Tilly Ifled from Halle to Halberstadt, whore he scarcely 
allowed time for the cure of his wounds, before he hurried 
towards the Weser to recruit his force by the imperial garri- 
sons in Lower Saxony. 

The Elector of Saxony had not failed, after the danger was 
over, to appear in Gustavus s camp. The king thanked him 
for having advi^ a battle ; and the Elector, charmed at his 
friendly receptiA, promised him, in the tirst transports of joy, 
the Roman crown. Gustavus set out next day for Merseburg, 
leaving t^ Elector to recover Leipzig. Five tliousand Impe- 
rialists, vmo had collected together after the defeat, and whom 
he met on his march, were either cut in pieces or taken 
prisoners, of whom again the greater part entered into his 
service. Merseburg quickly surrendered ; Halle was soon 
after taken, whither the Elector of Saxony, after making him- 
self master of Leipzig, repaired to meet the king, and to con- 
cert their future plan of operations. 

The victory was gained, but only a prudent use of it could 
render it. decisive. The imperial armies were totally muted, 
Saxony free from the enemy, and Tilly had retired into 
Branswick. To have followed him thither would have been 
to renew the war in Lower Saxony, wliich had scarcely re- 
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covered from the ravages of the last. It was therefore deter- 
mined to carry the war into the enemy's country, which, open 
and defenceless as far as Vienna, invited attack. On their 
right, they might fall upon the territories of the Boman 
Catholic princes, or penetrate, pn the left, into the hereditaty 
dominions of Austria, and make the Emperor tremhlc in his 
palace, l^th plans wore resolved on ; and the question that 
now remaiiiod wus to assign its respective parts. Guslavus 
Adolphus, at the head of a victorious army, had little resist- 
ance*' to approhond in his progress from Leipzig to Prague, 
Vienna, and rreshurg. As to Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, 
and flungjuy, tlioy had heen stripped of theif'-defenders, 
while tlie oppressed ProlcsUnits in these countries were ripe 
for II r<!Voh.. Ferdinand was no longer socMiro in his copit^ ; 
Vienna, on the lirst terror of surprise, w'ould at once open'ra 
gates. The loss of his territories would deprive tlie enemy 
of the resource's by which alone the; war could be maintained ; 
and iHU’diiJimd W'oukl, in all probalulity, gladly accede, on the 
hardest conditions, to a peace which would remove a formidable 
oiiomy from lli(* heart of his dominions. This bol(^planof 
operations was iladcring to a conqueror, and success perhaps 
might have jiisiiliod it. But Guslavus Adolphus, as prudent . 
as lie was brave, and more a statesman than a conqueror, 
rejected 1., because he had a higher end in view*, and would 
not trust the issue eitlu'r to hraviiry or good fortune alone. 

By marching towards Bohemia, Franconia and the Upper 
llhiue would be left to the Elector of Saxony# But Tilly had ' 
already begun to recruit his shattered army from the garrisons 
in Lower Saxony, and was likely to be at the head of a 
fonnidalilo force upon the Wesorj and to lose nef time iu 
marching against the enemy. To so experienced a general^ it 
would not do to oppose an Arnheim, of whose militaiy skill 
the battle of I^c'ipzig had afforded but equivocal proof ; and 
of what avail would be the rapid and brilliant career of the 
king iu Bohemia and Austria, if Tilly should recover his su- 
periority in the Empire, animating tho courage of the Roman 
Catholics, and disarming, by a new series of victories, the 
allies and confederates of the king? What would he gain 
expelling the Emperor from his hcreditaiy dominions, if Till> 
succeeded in conquering for that Emperor the rest of Germany?. 
Could be hope to reduce the Emperor more thwa'had beeh' 
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done* twelve years before, by the insurrection of Bohemia, 
which had failed to shake the firmness or exhaust the re- 
sources of that prince, and from which he had risen more 
formidable than ever? 

Less brilliant, but more solid, were the advantages which 
he had to expect from an incursion into the territories of the 
Lei^e. In this quarter, his appearance in aims would bo 
decisive. At tliis very conjuncture, the princes were assem- 
bled in a Diet at Frankfoii;, to deliberate upon the Edict 
of Restitution, where Ferdinand employed all his artful 
policy to persuade the intimidated Protestants to accede to 
a speedy and * disadvantageous arrangement. Tlio advance 
of their protector could alone encourage them to a hold re- 
sistanoe, and disappoint tlio Emperor’s designs. Gustavus 
Addphus hoped, by his presence, to unite the discontented 
princes, or by the terror of his arms to detach them from the 
Emperor’s party. Here, in tlie centre of Germany, lie could 
paralyse the nerves of the imperial power, which, without the 
aid of the League, must soon fall — hero, in the neighbourhood 
of France, he could watch the movements of a suspicious ally ; 
and however important to his secret views it was to cultivate) 
the friendship of the Roman Catholic electors, ho saw the 
necessity of making himself first of all master of their fate, iu 
order to establish, by his magnanimous forbearance, a claim 
to their gratitude. 

He accordingly chose the route to Fnanconia and the Rhino ; 
and left the conqibst of Bohemia to the Elector of Saxony. 


BOOK TIL 

* 

The glorious battle of Leipzig effected a great change in the 
conduct of Gustavus Adolphus, as well as in the opinion which 
both friends and foes entertained of him. Successfully had he 
confronted the greatest general of the age, and had matched 
the strength of his tactics and the courage of his Swedes 
against the elite of tlie imperial army, the most experienced 
troops in Europe. From this moment he felt a firm confi- 
dence in his pwn powers — self-confidence has always been the 
parent of great actions. In all his subsequent operations more 

' , 1C 
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botdaess and decision are observable ; grea^ debw^jiyM^OBi» 
even amidst the most unfavourable ckcumstij^cea, a Jtao^ 
tone towards liis adversaries, a more digmihed barring towards 
his allies, and even in his clemency, something of ^ forbear- 
tmoe of a conqueror. His natural courage was iaattiher height- 
ened by the pious ardour of his imagination. He saw in his 
own cai^o that of heaven, and in the defeat of Tilly beheld 
the decisive interference of Providence against his enemies,. 
»nnd in himself the instrument of divine vengeance. l>eavixig 
his crown and liis country for behind, he advanced on the 
wings of victory into the heart of Germany, which for cen- 
turies hod seen no foreign conqueror witliiu its bosom. The 
warlike sf>iiit of its inhabitants, the vigUonoe of' its Dumerous 
fxrinccs, the artful confederation of its states, the number of 
its strong cnstlcs, its many and broad rivers, had loxm j*e- 
Btrained the ambition of its neighbours; and frequent^ as 
its extensive frontier had been attacked, its interior had 
been free from hostile invasion. The Empire had hitherto 
eiyoyed the equivocal privilege of being its own enemy, 
though invincible from without. Even now, it was merely the 
disunion of its members, and the intolerance of leligious zeal, 
that paved the way for the Swedish invader. The bond of 
union between the states, which alone had rendered the 
Empire invincible, was now dissolved ; .and Gustavus derived 
from Go'’maTiy itself the power by which he subdued it. With 
as much courage as prudence, he availed himself of all that 
, the favourable moment adbrded ; and equally at home in the 
cabinet and the Held, ho tore asunder the web of the artful 
policy, with as much ease, as he shattered walls with the 
thunder of his cannon. Uninterruptedly ho pursued his oon- 
queats fi*um one end of Germany to the oUier, without breaking 
die line of posts which commanded a secure retreat at any 
moment; and whether on the banks of the 'Rhine, or atthn 
mouth of the Lech, alike maintainiug his communication .with 
Ins hereditary dominions. 

The consternation of the Emperor and the League .aJb Tilly^s 
-defeat at Leipzig, was scoi'cely greater than the suigprise nad 
embarrassment of the allies of the King of Sweden at hia^- 
expeoted success. It was beyond both their ceamodtatiops’^d 
ibeir wishes. Annihilated in a moment wae^^d^dbinttdalde 
army which, while it checked his progress teunds to 
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lilB' jiaKftstii^ i^ddved luin m some measure dependent on 
. ]Se now stotid iniihe heart of Germany, alone, 
withottt'^h lESval or without an adrersaiy who wa.^ a mrtch for 
him. Sitaihittg eould step his progress, or check his preten- 
flBons, if 4he aatoxicatien of success should tempt him to abuse 
his If formerly they had dreaded the Einperor*s 

’ kremstible power, there was no less cause now to every 
th^ for me Empire, from the violence of a foreign con- 
foeior, and for the Catholic Church, from the religious zeal 
^of .a Protestant k^. The distrust and jealousy of some of 
tdkO 'OC^bmed powers, which a stronger fear of Emporor 
had for a time repressed, now revived ; and scm:cely had 
Gustavus^Adolphus merited, by his courage and success, their 
oonSdence, when they hegati covertly to circumvent aU his 
plaois. Though a continual struggle with the arts of ene- 
mies, and the distrust of his own allies, must his victories 
heno^rth he won; yet resolution, penetration, and pru- 
dence made their way through all impediments. But whilo 
has euecess excited the jealousy of his more powerful allies, 
Emnce and Saxony, it gave courage to tlie weaker, and em- 
boldened them openly to declare their sentiments and join 
his party. Those who could neither vie with Gustavus 
Adc^hus in importance, nor suffer from his ambition, ex- 
peotM the more from the magnauimity of their powerful ally, 
who enriched them with the spoils of their enemies, and pro- 
tected them against the oppression of their stronger iieigh- 
bours. His strength covered their weakness, and, inconsider- 
adf e in themselves, they acquired weight and induonce from 
their uniem with the Swedish hero. This was the case with 
most of the free cities, and particularly with the weaker Pro- 
teatast states. It was these that introduced the king into 
<he heart of fienmaiiy ; these covered his rear, supplied his 
. tzom with neoessaries, reoeived them into their fortresses, 
whib ithey>exposed their own lives in hb battles. Hb pru- 
dent, ito their national pride, his popular deportment, 

seme hmiafit acts cf justice, and his req)eet for tho laws, 
wsBEd ISO janz^ ties %j which he bound the German Protest- 
.ants tt) izb while the crying atrocities of Im- 

. .perisdbtB,#e;6paniar^ the troopsof Loiioine, powerfully 
eeadtibiid^^ ie art iua cmn conduct and that of his anny in a 
fvvoiMble 
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If Gustavus Adolphus owed his success chiefly to his own 

S enius, at the same time, it must be owned, he was greatly 
Lvoured by fortune and by circumstances. Two great ad- 
vantages gave him a decided superiority over the enemy. 
While he removed the scene of war into the lands of the 
League, drew their youth as recruits, enriched himself with 
booty, and used the revenues of their fugitive princes rs his 
own, he at once took from the enemy the means of effectual 
resistance, and maintained on expensive war with little cost 
to himself. And, moreover, while his opponents, the princes 
of the Jjcague, divided among themselves, and governed by dif- 
ferent and often conllicting interests, acted without unanimity, 
and therefore without energy ; wliile their generals were defi- 
cient in authority, their troops in obedience, the operations 
of their scattered armies without concert; while the gene- 
ral was separated from tlie lawgiver and the statesman; 
these several fimctioiis were united in Gustavus Adolphus, 
the only source from which authority flowed, the sole object 
to which the ^yo of tlio warrior turned ; the soul of his party, 
the luv ciitor as well as the evccutor of his plans. In him, 
therefore, the Vrotestants had a centre of unity and harmony, 
which w as altogether wanting to their opponents. No wonder, 
then, if favoured by such advantages, at tho head of such an 
army, with such a genius to direct it, and guided by such po- 
litical prudence, Gustavus Adolphus was irresistible. 

With tlie bword in one hand, and mercy in the other, he 
traversed Germany ns a conqueror, a lawgiver, and a ju^e, 
in as bhort a time almost as the tourist of pleasure. lie 
keys of towns and fortresses were delivered to him, as 41 to 
the native buvereign. No fortress was inaccessible; no river 
checked liis victorious career. He conquered by the very 
terror of his name. The Swedish standards were planted 
along the whole stream of the Maine : the Lower Palatinate 
was free, the troops of Spain and Lorraine had fled across the 
Rhino and the Moselle. 'Ihe Swedes and Hessians poured 
like a torrent into the territories of Meutz, of Wurtzburg, 
and Bamberg, and three fugitive* bishops, at a distance from 
their seos, suffered dearly for their unfortunate,attachment to 
the Emperor. It was now the turn for MoKimilian, the 
leader of the League, to feel in his own dominions the mise- 
ries he had inflicted upon others. Neither 'the terrible &te 
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of his nor the peaceful overtures of Gustavus, who, in 
the midst of conquest, ever held out the> hand of friendsUp, 
could conquer the obstinacy of this prince. The torrent of 
war how j^ured into Bavaria. Like the banks of the Rhine, 
those^ of the Lecke and the Donau were crowded with 
Swedish ^troops. Creeping into his fortresses, the defeated 
Elector abandoned to the ravages of the foe his dominions, 
hitherto unscathed by war, and on which the bigoted violence 
of the Bavarians seemed to invite retaliation. Munich itself 
^euod its gates to the invincible monarch, and the fugitive 
Palatine, Frederick V., in the forsaken residence of his rival, 
consoled himself for a timo for the loss of his dominions. 

‘ While Gustavus Adolphus was extending his conquests in 
the south, his generals and allies were gaining similar tri. 
umphs in the otilier provinces. Lower Saxony shook off the 
yoke of Austria, the enemy abandoned Mecklenburg, and the 
imperial garrisons retired from the banks of the Wescr and 
the Elbe. In Westphalia and the Upper Rhine, William, 
Landgrave of Hesse, rendered himself lormidable'; the Duke 
of Weimar in Thuringia, and the French in tlie Electorate of 
Treves ; while to the eastward the whole kingdom of Bohe- 
mia^BW conquered by the Saxons. Tho Turks were preparing 
to attack Hungary, and in the heart of Austria a dangerous 
insurrection was threatened. In vain did the Emperor look 
around to the courts of Europe for support ; in vain did he 
summon the Spaniards to his assistance, for the bravery of 
the Flemings afforded them ample emploj^ment beyond the 
Mjjme ; in vain did he call upon the !^man court and the 
church to come to his rescue. The offended Pope 
sported, in pompous processions and idle anathemas, with the 
embarrassments of Ferdinand, and instead of the desired sub- 
sidy he ^was slfown the devastation of Mantua. 

On a}l sides of liis extensive monarchy hostile arms sur- 
iDundeia him. With the states of the League, now overrun 
by the enemy, those ramparts were thrown down, behind which 
Austria had so long.defeni^ed herself, and ihe embers of war 
.'were now smouldering upon her unguarded frontiers. His 
most zealous allies were disarmed ; Maximilian of ^Bavaria, 
"his finest support, was scarce able to defend himself. His 
or^s, weakened' by desertion and repeated defeat, and 
d^^t^ by * ‘^tinned misfortunes, h^ unlearnt, under 
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beaten generals, that warlike impetuosit^r wbiel4 a&it is the 
consequence, so it is the guarantee of suecoser The imm 
was extremerand extniorcUnary means oJhne cotdd naase uif 
imperial power from the degi'adation into which it waa &Ilen« 
The moat urgent want was that of a general ; and the onl jr 
one from whom he could hope for the revival of liisr former 
8]plendouj| had been removed from his command l^aneOr 
vious cabd. So low had the Emperor now fallen^ that her 
was forced to make the most humiliating proposals ti> his in- 
jured subject and servant, and meanly to press Upon the 
imperious Duke of Friedliuid the acceptance of the powei^ 
which no less mciuily laid been taken from him. Jk new 
spirit began from this nionient to animate tlie expiring: body 
m Auatha ; and a sudden cliange in the aspect of affinni 
spoke the iirm liaud which guided them. To the absolu^ 
King of Sweden, a genord equally absolute was now opposed 
and one victorious hci\> was confronted with another.. Both' 
armies were ag^iiii to engage in the doubtful stniggle ; and 
the prize of victon’’, a1 ready almost secured in the hands of Gua- 
taviis Adolphus, was to be the object of ano.xier and a severer 
tiial. The stonn of war gathered around Nuremberg; be- 
fore its walls tlie hostile annles encamped ; ^ing on" each 
odier with dread and respect, longing for, and yet shrinking 
from-, the moment that was to close them together in the 
sIioca of battle. The eyes of Europe turned to the scene in; 
curiosity and alarm, while Nuremberg, in dismay, expected 
soon to lend its name to a more decisivo battle th^ thai 
Leipzig. Suddenly the clouds broke, and the storm rolle&fltf ' 
towards Franconiii, to burst upon the plains. of SoxCny. 

Lutzen fell the thunder that had menaced Nuremberg 
victory, half lost, was purchased by the death of the king. 
Fortune, which hod never foraaken him in his lifettme, fiAvoured 
the King of Sweden oven in his deatli, with the rare privileg^bf 
falling in the fulness of bis glory and an untarnished Ama. Bjf' 
a timely death, his protecting genius rescued him the? 
inevitable fate of. man-*that of forgetting moderatrainiiit' 
the intoxication of success, and justice in the nleniitipdbii^ 
power. It may be doubted whether, had he lived ]iong&r;^W 
would still have deserved the tears whkh'Genaafi^ 
biff gravo> or maintained hie title to the 
posterity regards himv as the first and ^i^jr 
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&B,t mtidf 'hsa p!!oduced. The untimely foil of their 

miUr leader seemed to threaten the ruin of his party ; hut to 
me Fovrer which rules the world, no loss of a single man is 
irreparable. As fte helm of war dropped fi’om the hand of 
the facing hero, it was seized by two great statesmen, Oxen- 
Stiern and’ Eichelieu. Destiny still pm-sued its relentless 
course, and fi>r fiill sixteen years longer the Ikmfs of war 
l^kzcd' over the ashes of the long-forgotten king and soldier. 

I may now be permitted to take a cursory retrospect of Gus- 
tavuB Adolphus in his victorious career ; glance at the scene 
in whmh he alone was the great actor ; and then, wlicn Austria 
faecemes reduced to extremity hy the successes of the Swedes, 
andfhja series of disastei-s is driven to the most humiliating imd 
desperate expedients, to return to the history of the Emperor. 

As soon as the plan of operations had been concerled at 
HaHe, between tlie King of Sweden and the Elector of 
Saxony; as soon as the- alliance had been coucliidod with the 
neighbouring princes of Weimar and Anhalt, and prejiamtions 
made &r the recoveiy of the bishopric of Magdebui-g, the king 
began his inarch into the empire. He had here no despicable 
foe to-contend with. Within the empire, the Emperor was 
sdIT powerfhl ; thi-oughout Franconia, Swabia, and the Pala- 
tihate^ imperial garrisons were posted, with whom the jiosses- 
sion of .every place of importance must he disputed sword in 
hand*. On the Bhine he was opposed, by the Spaniards, who 
had overrun the territory of the banished Elector Palatine, 
seiz^ all its strong places, and would evei-y where dispute 
wjp him the passage over that river. On his rear woe Tilly, 

■ wfici was fast reerniting his force, and would soon bo joined 

the auxiliaries from Lorrame. Every Papist presented 
an inveterate' foe, while his eoinicxion with France did not 
leave him at liberty to act ydth freedom against the Homan 
Catholics., Guatavus hod foreseen all these obstacles, but at 
ihe same time the means by which they were to he overcome. 
■The strength of the Imperialists was broken and divided 
among different garrisons, while he would bring against them 
one by cm Us whole united force. If he was to be opposed 
the Homan Catholics, and the awe iix 
which :Sta^ re^rded the Emperor’s power, ha 

liQ^t d^hd active enpport of the Protestants, and 

hatm to Anstrnn oppression. The ravages of the Im* 
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perialist and Spanish troops also powerfully aided him in- 
th^se quarters ; where the ill-treated husbandman and citizen 
sighed alike for a deliverer, and where the mered^ge of 
yoke seemed to promise a rcUef. Emissaries were despatched 
to gain over to the Swedish side tho principal fiee ernes, pai^ 
ticularly Nuremberg and Frankfort. The first that lay in 
'the king.? march, and which he could not leave unoccupied 
in his rear, was Erfurt. Here tho Protestant party among 
the citizens opened to him, without a blow, the gates of tho 
town and the citadel. From tho inhabitants of this« as of 
every important place which afterwards submitted, he exiusted 
an oath of allegiance, while he secured its possession by a 
sufficient garrison. To his ally, Duke William of Webnar, 
he intrusted the command of an afhiy to be raised in Thu- 
ringia. He also loft his queen in Erfurt, and promised to in- 
crease its privileges. The Swedish army now crossed the 
Thuringiaii forest, in two columns, by Gotha and Amstadt, 
and having delivered, in its march, tlie county of Henneberg 
from tho Imperialists, formed a junction on the third day near 
Koenigshofon, on the frontiers of Franconia. 

Francis, Bishop of Wurtzbui^, the bitter enemy of thq Pro- 
testants, and the most zealous member of the lieague, was 
the first to feel tho indignation of Gustavus Adolphus. A 
fev' threats gained for the Swedes possession pf his fortress 
of Koeuigsliofen, and with it the key of the whole province. 
At the news of this rapid conquest, dismay seized all the Bo- 
man Catholic towns of the circle. The Bishops of Wurta- 
burg and Bamberg trembled in their castles ; they already 
saw their secs tottering, Bieir churches profaned, and their 
religion degraded. The malice of his enemies had circulated 
the most frightful representations of the persecuting spirit 
and tho mode of warfare pursued by the Swedish king and 
his soldiers, which neither the repeated assurances of the king, 
nor the most splendid examples of humanity and toleration, 
ever entirely effaced. Many feared to si^er at the hands of 
another what in similar circumstances they were conseidos 
of inflicting themselves. Many of the richest Boman 
lies hastened to secure by flight their property, ^eir 
and their persons, from the sanguinary fiumtidsin'of 'i&e 
Swedes. The bishop himself set the example. In the .midst 
of the alarm, which his bigoted zeal Imd caused; he abi^’. 
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doned bis dominioiUi, aad fled to Paris, to exdte, if possible, 
tbe French ministry against the common enemy of religion. 

The further progress of Gustavus Adolphus in tlie occle^ 
siasfioal territories agreed ^vith this brilliant commencement. 
Schwemfurt, and soon afterwards Wurtzburg, abandoned by 
their Imperial garrisond, surrendered ; but Marienborg ho was 
obhged to carry by storm. Tii this place, which was believed 
to be impregnable, the enemy had cSllcctcd a large store of 
provisions and ammumtiou, all of which fell into the hands 
of the Swedes. The king found a valiublo prize in the 
library of the Jesuits, wliich ho sent to Upsal, wliile his sol- 
diers found a still more agreeable one in the prelate s \s ell- 
filled x^llars; his ti'eusurcs the bishop had in good lime re- 
moved. The whole bishopric followed the example of the 
capital, and submitted to the Swedes. The king compelled 
all the bishop's subjects to swear allegiance to himself ; and, 
in the absence of the lawful so\eroign, appointed a regency, 
one half of whose members were Protestants. Tu every Ho- 
man Catholic town which Gustavus took, he opcsied the 
churches to the Protestant people, but without rctmiating on 
the Papists the cruelties which they had practised on the 
former. On such only as sword in lumd rcfu'>cd to submit, 
were the fearful rights of war enforced ; and for the occasional 
acts of violence committed by a few of the more lawless sol- 
diers, in the blind rage of Uie iirbt attack, 1 heir humane leader 
is not justly responsible. Those wlio were peaceably disiiosed, 
or defenceless, were treated with mildness. It was a sucred 
principle of Gustavus to spare the blood of* his enemies, os 
well as that of his own troops. 

On the first news of tho Swedish irruption, the Bishop of 
Wurtzburg, without regarding the treaty which ho had en- 
tered into with the King of Sweden, had earnestly pressed 
the general of the League to hasten to the assistance of tho 
bishopric. That defeated commander had, in the mean 
time, collected on the Weser the shattered remnant of his 
army, reinforced himself from the garrisons of Lower Saxony, 
and effected a junction in Hesse with Altringer and Fugger, 
who commanded under him. Again at the head of a con- 
sidcdRirble force, Tilly burned with impatience to wipe out the 
stain of his jtot defeat by a splendid victoiy. From his 
^ oamp at Fulda, whither he had marched with his army, he 
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eamestly requested permission from the Duke of Bawie to 
give bamo to Guetavus Adolphus. But, in the eTont of 
Tilly’s defeat, the League hod no second army to back 
upon, mid Maximiliaix was too cautious to risk again tlie &te 
of his party on a single battle. With tears in his eyes, Tilly 
lead the eommauds of his superior, which compelled him to 
inactivity. eThus his match to Franconia was delayed, and 
Gustavus Adolphus gaiifed time to overran the whole bi&liop* ' 
lie. It was ill vain thai Iilly, reinfomed at AschafiEenburg 
by a body of 13,000 men from Lorraine, marched with an 
overwhelming fon»e to the relief of Wurtzburg, The town 
and citadel wore already in the hands of the Swedes, and 
Maximilian of Jhu^iria was generally hkmed (and not without 
cause, perhaps) lor hiiMiig, by his scruples, occasioned the loss 
of Uie bishopric. Commanded to avoid a battle, Tilly* ccn*f 
tented himself with checking tJie farther advance of the' 
enemy ; but ho could sa\e only a few of the towns from the 
impetnobily of the Swedes. B^od in an attempt to reinforce 
the weak g.iriison ol l[au«xu, which it was highly important 
to the Swedes to gain, ho crossed the Maim , near Seligeu- 
stadt, Olid took tlie direction of the Bergstrosse, to pro^t 
tlie P.ilatinatc from the cou<]ueror. 

Tilly, how’cver, was not the solo enomy whom Gustavus 
Adolphus met in Fianconia, and drove before him. Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine, celcbiated in the annuls of the time for 
his unsteadiness of character, his vain projects, and his mis- 
fortunes, ventuied to raise a weak aim against the Swedish 
hero, in the hope of obtaining from the il^peror the eleo* 
torul dignity. Deaf to the suggestions of a rational polioy, 
he listened only to the dictates of heated ambition ; by sup- 
porting the Emperor, he exasperated France, bis formidable 
neighbour ; and in the pursuit of a visionaxy phantom in an* 
Other country, left undefended his own dominions, which were 
instantly overrun by a French army. Austria willingly cen- 
c»ded to him, as well as to the other princes of the League, 
the honour of being rained in her cause. Intoxicated witii vain 
hopes, this prince collected a force of 17,000 men, whfeh he 
pseposed to lead in person against the Swedes. If theiie troopa 
wero deficient in dwipline and coniage, they were at Imat alh* 
tractive by the splendour of their accoutremeate; and hewateoF 
sparing they wore of th^ prowess against the they wese 
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Ubeial Mongli mth it against the defcncdesa citizens aid^ 
peasantiy, 'whom they were summoned to defend against the* 
Imery the tonnidable discipline of the Swedes. '!l^is 
snhmdidly attirod army, however, mode no long stand. On 
the iinit advance of the Swedish cavalry a panic seized them, 
and they were drivea without didiculty from thoir canton*- 
xaenxs inWurtzburg; the defeat of a feiv rcgiulouts occa* 
liiioned a general rout, and the scattered lemnaut sought 
a covert from the Swedish valour in the towns beyond the 
Bhine. Loaded with shame and ridicule, the duke hurried 
iMue by Strasbuig, too fortunate in escaping, by a subimsshe 
written apology, the indignation of his conqueror, who had 
first beaten him out of the field, and then Ciillcd upon him 
to account for his hostilities. Tt is related upon lhi<^ occa- 
aien ^t, in a village on the Ebine, a pesisant sfmek the 
horse of the duke as he rode 2>ast, cvclaimiiig, ** Ua^te, Sir, 
you must go quicker to escape the great ICiug of Swcdisi! ” 
Tho example of his neighbours* misfortunes hud taught 
the Bishop of Bamberg prudence. To a\ ert the jiliindering of 
his territories, he made offers of peiice, though these wci*e in- 
tended only to delay the king’s coui\e till tho arriv.il of as- 
sistance. Gustavus Adolphus, too honourahlo himself to sus- 
pect dishonesty in another, readily accepted the bishop’s pro- 
posals, and named the conditions on winch he was willing to 
save lajB territories from hostile treatment, lie was the more 
inclined to peace, as he had no time to lo^e in the conquest of 
Bamberg, and his other designs called him to tho Rhine. 
The rapi^ty with which, he followed up these plans, cost him 
the loss of those peeuniory supplies which, by a longer resi- 
dence in Franconia, he might easily ha\e evtoi'ted fixim the 
wedk and tenidbd bishop. Tliis aitful prelate broke off the 
negotiation the instant the storm of war p.ibs(d away from 
his own territories. No sooner had Gustavus marched oiv^ 
wurds tOliaa he throw himself under the protection of Tilly, 
and received the troops of the Emperor inu> the very towns 
and fortresses, whidi shortly before he had shown himself 
ready to o]^ to the Swedes. By this stratagem, however, 
im wy dwyed for a brief interv^ the ruin of his bishopric. 
A Sare^h general who had been left in Franconia, under- 
took to puush the perfidy of the bisliop i and the ecclesiaa- 
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ticsd territoiy became the seat of war, and was ravaged alike 
by friends and foes. 

The formidable presence of the Imperialists had hitherto 
been a check upon the Franconian States ; but their retreat, 
and the humane conduct of the Swedish king, emboldened 
the nobility and other inhabitants of this circle to declare in 
his favour.^ Nuremberg joyfully committed itself to his pro- 
tection ; and the Francunian nobles were won to his cause by 
flattering proclamations, in which he condescended to apologize 
for his hostile appearance in their dominions. The forblity 
pf Franconia, and the rigorous honesty of the Swedish soldiers 
in tlieir dealings with the inhabitants, brought abundance to 
the camp of the king. The high esteem which the nobility 
of the circle felt for (Justavus, tlio respect and admiration 
with which they regarded his brilliant exploits, the promises 
of rich booty which tlie service of this monarch held out, 
greatly facilitated tlio rocruiUng of his troops ; a step wliich was 
mado necessary by detaching so many garrisons from the 
main body. At the sound of his drums, recruits flocked to 
his standard from all quarters. 

The king had scarcely spent more time in conquering 
Franconia, th«ui he would Live required to cross it. He now 
left behind him GusUius Horn, one of his best generals, 
with i force of 8,000 men, to complete and retain his 
conquest. Ho himself with his main army, reinforced by 
the late recruits, liasteiied towards the Khine in order to 
secure this frontier of the empire from the Spaniards; to 
disarm the ecclesiastical electors, and to obtain from their 
fertile territories new' resources for the prosecution of the 
war. Following the course of the Maine, he subjected, in 
tbe course of his inarch, Seligcnstodt, Aschoflenburg, Stein- 
heim, the whole temtory on both sides of the river. The 
imperial garrisons seldom awaited his approach, and never 
attempted resistance. In the meanwhile one of his colonds 
had been fortunate enough to take by surprise the town and 
ritadel of Hanau, for whose preservation Tflly had shown 
such anxiety. Hager to be free of the oppressive burden of 
the Imperialists, the Count of Hanau gladly placed himself 
under me milder yoke of tbe King of Sweden. 

Gustavus Adolphus now turned his whole attention 'to 
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Frankfort, for it ^vas his constant maxim to cover his rear 
by the friendship and possession of the more important 
towns. Frankfort was among the free cities which, oven from 
Saxony, he had endeavoured to prepare for his reception: 
and he now called upon it, by a summons from Offenboi^h. to 
allow him a free passage, and to admit a Swedish garribon. 
Willingly would this city luve dispensed with the^iccessity of 
choosing between the King of Sweden and tho Emperor; 
for, whatever party they might embrace, the inhabitants had 
a like reason to fear for their privileges and trade. Tlie Em> 
peror's vengeance would certainly fall heavily upon them, if 
they were in a hurry to submit to the King of Sweden, and 
afterwards he should piove unable to protect his adherents 
in Gennauy. But still more ruinous for them would be tho 
displeasure of an irresistible conqueror, who, with a formi- 
dable army, was already before their gates, and who might 
punish their opposition by tho ruin of their commerce and 
prosperity. In vain did thelb deputies plead the danger 
which menaced their fairs, their privileges, perhaps their 
constitution itself, if, by espousing the party of the Swedes, 
they were to incur the Emperor's displeasure. Gustavos 
Adolphus expressed to them his astonishment that, when tlie 
liberties of Germany and the Protestant religion were at 
stake, the citizens of Frankfort should talk of their annual 
fairs, and postpone for temporal interests tho great cause 
of their country and their conscience. Ho liad, he continued, 
in a menacing tone, found tho keys of every town and fortress, 
from the Isle of Rugen to the Maine, and knew also whore to 
find a key to Frankfort; the safety of Germany, and the 
freedom of the Protestant Church, were, he assured them, 
the sole objects of liis invasion ; conscious of the justice of his 
cause, he was determined not to allow any obstacle to impede 
his progress. ** The inhabitants of Frankfort, he was well 
aware, wished to stretch out only a finger to him, but ho must 
have the whole hand in order to have something to grasp." 
At the head of the ai*my, he closely followed the deputies 
^as they carried back his answer, and in order of battle awaited, 
'near Saxenhaosen, the decision of the council. 

If Frankfort hesitated to submit to Swedes, it was 
solely from fear of the Emperor; their own inclinations did 
not allow them a moment to doubt between the oppressor of 
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Germany and its protector. The menacing preparations 
amidst 'which Gustavus Adolphus now compelled them to 
deddo, would lessen the guilt of their revolt in the eyes of 
the Kmperor, and by an appearance of compulsion justify the 
step w^ch they willingly took. Tho gates were therefore 
op^ed to tho King of Sweden, who marched bis army 
t^ugh tlis imperial town in magnificent procession, and 
in adniinmle oi*d(.r. A garrison of OOO men was left in 
Saveiihoasen ; whih^ llic king himself advanced the samo 
evening, with tlio le^t of his army, against tho town of 
Huchbt in Mentz, wIik h surrendered to him before night. 

* While Gusta\us was thus extending his conquests along the 
Maine, foiUmo crowned also the olbrtft of his generals and 
allies in tho north of Germany Itostotlv, Wismar, and 
Doemit/, tho only strong places in the Duchy of Ms<^» 
lenburg which sUll siglied under tlio joke of the ImpoiialiBlfi, 
were recovered by their hgitmmle sovereign, the Duke John 
Alliert u»»d('r the Swedish gbneial, Aolialius Tott. In vain 
did tho iiiiporjal gf nei il, Wolf Count von Munsf^ld, en* 
deavour to lecovor from the Swedes the tom ones of Hfldber* 
stadt, of whieli they had taken possession immediately upon 
tho vi'toiv of Leipzig; ho was e^en compelled to leave 
Mogdehuig itself in their hands. The Swedish general, 
Bannei, who with S,0()0 men remained upon the Elbe, 
closely blockaded that city, and had defeated several im- 
perial regiments which had been sent to its relief. Count 
Mansfeld defended it in poison with great resolution; but 
his giU’nson being too weak to oppose for any length of time 
tlie numerous force of the besiegers, he was alre^y about to 
surrender on conditions, when Pap])6nheim advanced to his 
assistance, and gave cmidoyment •elsewhere to the Swedish 
arms, ^tagdeburg, however, or rather the wretched huts 
that peeped out miserably from among the ruins of thsft 
ODoe groat town, was afterwards voluntarily abandoned 
the Imponnlistsf and immediately token possession (rf bv 
the Swedes. 

Even Lower Saxony, encoun^ed by the progress of the 
king, ventured to raise its head from the msasters of the 
unfortunate Danish war. They held a congress at Hunharg. 
and resolved upon nusing three regiments, wh^ they hoped 
would be sufficient to free them firom the oppressive garnaons 
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ImperialiBta. The Bishop of Biemen, a relation of 
Gnstajvns Molphus, was not contei^ eren with this ; tst 
BBseinbled troops of his own, and terrified the unfortanate 
snooks end priests ^of the neighbourhood, but was quicklgf 
tsompeUed by the imperial general, Count Gronsfeld, to 
down his arms. Even George, Duke of Lunenburg, formeilj 
A eolcMikd in the Emperor's service, embraced the party of 
'Gustavus, for whom he raised several regimeifts, and fay 
’OGQuj^^g the attention of the Imperialists in Lower Saxony, 
.jnaterially assisted him. 

But more important service was rendered to the king by 
the Landgrave William of Hesse Oassel, whose victorious 
arms .struck with tenor, the greater part of Westphalia and 
Lower Saxony, the bishopric of^ulda, and even the Elec- 
torate of Cologne. It been already stated that immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the alliance between the Land- 
grave and Gustavus Adolphus at Werben, two imperial gene- 
rals, Fugger' and Altringer, were ordered by Tilly to mardi 
into Hesse, to punish the Landgrave for his revolt from the 
Emperor. But this prince had as firmly withstood the arms 
of luB enemies, as his subjects had the proclamations of Tilly 
inciting them to rebellion, and the battle of Leipzig presently 
relieved him of their presence. He availed himself of their 
absence with courage and resolution ; in a short time, Yach 
Minden and Hoexter surrendered to him. while Ihs rapid 
•advance 'alarmed the bishoprics of Fulda, Paderhom, and the 
ecclesiastical territories which bordered on Hesse. The ter- 
rified states hastened by a speedy submission to set limits to 
' hoB progress, and by considerable contributions to purchase ex- 
‘Wsiption firom plunder. After fheso successful enterprises, 
ihe Landgrave united his victorious army with that of Gus- 
tovus Adolphus, and concerted with him at Frankfort their 
fiiture plan of operations. 

In this city, a number of .princes and ambassadors wero 
assembled to congratulate Gustavus on his shccess, and either 
to conciliate his favour or to appease his indignation. Among 
them was tlie fugitive King of Bohemia, the Palatine Frederick 
IT., wheihad hastened from Holland 'to throw himself into the 
aimp ofhis^avenger and protector. Gustavus gave him Iho 
unjjwfitable honour of greetiug him as a crowned head, and 
endeaTOured, by a i^spectful sympathy, to soften his sense of 
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bis misfortunes. But great as the advantages were, which 
Frederick hod promised himself from the power and good 
fortune of his protector; and high as were the expectations 
he had built on his justice and magnanimity, the chance of 
this unfortunate prince’s reinstatement in his Mngdom was as 
distant a«i ever. The inactivity and contradictoiy politics of 
the English court had abated the zoal of Gustavus Adolphus, 
and an irfttability which he could not always repress, made 
him on this occasion foiget the glonous vocation of protector 
of the oppressed, in which, on his invasion of Germany, he 
had so loudly announced himself 

The terrors of the king’s irresistible strength, and the 
near pro«>iK ct of his vengeance, had also compelled George, 
Jjandgrave of Hesse D’Ahnstadt, to a timely submission. 
His connection with the Emperor, and his indi&srence to the 
Protestant cause, were no secret to the king, but he was sa- 
tislied with laughing at so impotent on enemy. As the 
Landgrave knew his own strength and the political situation 
of (lormany so little, os to oiler himself as mediator between 
the contending parties, Gustaius used jesting’/ to call him the 
peacemaker lie was frequently heard to say, when at play he 
was wiimiiig from tho Ii<indgrave, “ that the money afforded 
double satisliiction, as it was Impenal coin.” To bis af- 
iinily with the Elector of Saxony, whom Gustavus had cause 
to ticdt with forbearance, tho Landgrave was indebted for the 
fa\ curable terms ho obtained from the king, who contented 
himsi If with tho surrender of his fortress of Russelheim, and 
his promise of observing a strict neutrality during the war. 
The Counts of Westerwald and Wetteran also visited the 
King in Frankfort, to offer him their assistance ugainst the 
Spaniards, and to conclude an alliance, which was afterwards 
of great service to him. The town of Frankfort itself had 
reason to rejoice at the presence of this monarch, who took 
their commcice under hu protection, and by the most effect- 
ual measures restored the fairs, which had been greatly inter- 
rupted by tho war. 

Tho Swedish aimywas now reinforced by ten thousand 
Hessians, which the Landgrave of Cosse commanded. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus had alrea^ invested Ebnigstein ; Eostheim 
and Fliersiiain surrendered alter a short siege; he was in. 
command of the Maine ; and transports were preparing with 
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all speed at Hoechst to cany his troops acioss the Bhme. 
These prepaxations filled the Elector ot Mentz, Aubclm Oasi- 
mirf 'With consternation, and he no longer doubted hut that 
the storm of war would next fall upon him As a paitiban of» 
the Emperor, and one of the most active memherb of the 
League, he could expect no better treatment than his confe- 
derates, the Bishops of Wuitzburg and Bamboig, baa alioady 
expenencod The situation of hib ieriitoricb upon the Bluue 
m^e it necessary for the enemy to secuie them, Rhile the 
fertility afiorded an iire&ibtiblc tempt ition to a netcssitoua 
army Miscalculating his oivn stienglh and th it of Ins ad 
versanes, the Elector flattered liim&elf tint lu was able to le- 
pel force by force, and weai} out the^valom ot the Swedes by 
the strengw of his lortrobbes He oidcied the foitifieations of 
his capital to be repaired with all diligence, piovided it with 
every necessary foi sust lining a long sit go, and icceivcd into 
the town a gamson of a, 000 Spiniaids, inidei Don Philip 
de Sylva< To pi event the appiouh ot the S widish trans 
ports, he endeavomed to close the mouth of tho Maiuo by 
dnvmg piles, and sinking 1 urge lKa}>s of stones and vessels 
He himseli, however, accompanied by the Bibliop of Worms, 
and carrying with him his most piecious (fleets, took leiiige 
in Cologne, and abandoned his capital and ten itoiics to the la 
pacity of a tyionnical gaiiibon But thcsi pu parations, which 
bespoke less of truecouiagc thm of wcik and oveiwoening 
confidence, did not prevent the Swedes fiom maidimg against 
Mentz, and making senous preparations foi an attack upon 
the city While one body of tht u tioops poui td into the Rliem- 
gau, routed the Spaniards who lemaincd thcie, and levied 
contributions on the inhabitants, anothci laid the Komsii Ca- 
tholic towns m Westerwald and Wttleian under similar con 
tnbtttions. The main arni) had encainpi d at Cassel, oppo 
site Mentz ; and Bernhard, Duke of W eimar, made himself 
master of the Mausethurm and tho Castle of Lhieutels, on 
the other side of the Bl me Gustavus was now actively pre- 
paiiug to cross tlie nvei, and to blockade the town on the 
land side, when the movements of Tilly in Franconia sud^ 
flenly called him from tho siege, and obtomed for the Elector 
a short repose. 

The danger of Nuremberg, which, dunng the absence of 
Ghistavos Adolphus on the Mme, Tilly had made a show of 
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besieging, and, in the event of resistance, threatened mdl 
ike eruel fate of Magdeburg, occasioned the kmg saddei^ to 
retire from before Mentz. Lest he should expose himself a 
seeond time to the reproaches of Germany, and the diagmce 
of abandoning a confederate dty to a ferocious enemy, he has- 
tened to its relief by forced marches. On his anivid at 
Franhfoi^, however, he heard of its spiiited reBistance, and ci 
the retreat of Tilly, and lost not a moment in prosecuting, his 
designs against Mentz. Failing in an dttempt to cross the 
Bhine at Casscl, under the cannon of the besieged, he directed 
his marcli towards the Bergstrasse, with a view of approach-^ 
iiig the town fix)m an opposite quarter. Here he quichljr 
made himself master of all the places of importance, cmd at 
Stockstadt, between Gemsheim and Oppenheim, appemd^ a 
second time upon the banks of the Bhine. The whole of the 
Bergstrasse was abandoned by the Spaniards, who endeavoured 
obstinately to defend the other bank of the river. For 
this puipose, they had burned or sunk all the vessels in tbs' 
neighbourhood, and arranged a formidable force on the banka,, 
in cose the king should attempt the passage at that place. 

On this occasion, the king s impetuosity exposed him to 
great danger of Mliiig into the hands of tlie enemy. lnor« 
derto recoimoitrethc opposite bank, he crossed the river in a 
small boat ; ho had scarcely landed when he was attacked by 
a party of Spanish horse, from whose hands he only med 
himself by a precipitate retreat. Having at last, with the as- 
sistance of the neighbouring fishermen, succeeded inproesving, 
a few transports, he despatched two of them, across the 
river, bearing Count Brahe and 800 Swedes. Scarce]^ had 
this officer time to entrench himself on the opposite 
when ho was attacked by 14 squadrons of Spanish drageotie 
and cuiriissiers. Superior as the enemy was in numbeary 
Count Brahe, with his small force, bravely defended himedf^ 
and gained time for tlie king to support him with 
troops. The Spaniards at last retired with the losa of 600 
men, some taking refuge in Oppenheim,. and otiiers ill 
M^tz. A lion of marble on a high pillar, hoUlt^n nelte^ 
aword in his paw,, and a. helmet on his hea4 emtedecK 
venty years oftelfthe event, to point out to the :tM 

spot where the immortal monarch crossed the of 

Germany. ‘’Z 
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dustavus Adolphus now conveyed his artillery and the 
greflj^ part of his troops over the river, and laid siege to Op* 
peD&ehQv vhicb, after a brave resistance, was, on the 8th De- 
Oemb^r,. 1031, earned by storm. Five hundred Spaniards, 
whe had. so courageously defended tho place, fell indiscrimi- 
nately a sacrifice to tlie fuiy of the Swedes. The crossing of tiio 
Bhine by Grustavus struck terror into the Spaniard/and Lor- 
rab^iSy who had thought themselves protected by the river from 
the Vengeance of the Swedes. Kapid flight was now their only 
aecufity ; every place incapable of on effectual defence was im- 
mediately abandoned. After a long train of outrages on the 
defenceless citizens, the troops of Lorraine evacuated Worms, 
which, before tlieir departure, they treated with wanton 
cmelty. The Spaniards hastened to shut themselves up in 
Franl^thal, where they hoped to defy the victorious arms of 
Gustavos Adolphus. 

The king lost no time in prosecuting Ills designs against 
Mentz, into which tlie flower of the Spanish troops had thrown'- 
themselves. While he advanced on the left bank of the 
Bhine, tho Landgrave of llesso Casscl moved forward on the 
other, reducing several strong places on his mnrcli. The be- 
Spaniards, tliough hemmed in on both sides, displayed 
at^srst a bold determination, and threw, for scweral days, a 
shower of bombs into the Swedish camp, which cost the king 
many of his bravest soldiers. But notwithstanding, the 
Swedes continually gained ground, and had at lasCadvanced 
ep dose to the ditch that they prepared seriously for storm- 
ing the place. The courage of the besieged now began to 
dmop.^ They trembled before the furious impetuosity of the 
Swooiah soldiers, of which Marienberg, in Wurtzburg, had af- 
Anded so fearful an example. The same dreadful fate awaited 
if takea by storm ; and the enemy might oven be 
OBfi% tempted to revenge the carnage of Magdeburg on this 
rich and magnificent residence of a Roman Catholic prince. 
To smre the town; rather than their own lives, the Spa- 
nish, gtmaem capitulated on the fourth day, and obtainad 
of Gustavos a safe conduct to 
vjEmmitbourg; the greater port of them, however, follow- 
ing t]l 0 ^e 9 ca]npk of manyot^rs, enlisted in. the service of 
Sundom. 

, ^ tho l4th. Ileoember,. 1631, tho king made his entry into 

. . ' ■ R 8 
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the conquered town, and fixed his quarters in the palace of 
the Elector. Eighty pieces of cannon fell into his hands, 
and the citizens were obliged to redeem their property from 
pillage, by a payment of 80,000 florins. The benefits of this 
redemption did not extend to the Jews and the clergy, who 
were obliged to make large and separate contributions &r 
themselves. The library of the Elector was seized ’by the 
king as his share, and presented by him to his chancellor, Ox> 
enstiem, who intended it for the Academy of Westerrah, but 
the vessel in which it was sliipped to Sweden foundered at 
sea. 

After the loss of Meiitz, misfortune still pumued the Span* 
iards on the Rhine. Shortly before the capture of that city, 
the Landgrave of Hesse Gossel had talieii Falkenstein and 
Reifenberg, and the fortress of Koningslein surrendered to 
the Hessians. The Hhinegrave, Otto Louis, one of the king^s 
generals, defeated nine Spanish squadrons who were on their 
march for Fninkcnthal, and made himself master of the most 
important towns upon the Rhine, from Bopport to Bacharach. 
After the capture of the fortress of Bnvinfels, which was 
effected by the Count of Wetterau, with the co-operation of the 
Sw’cdes, the Spaniards quickly lost every place in Wetterau, 
while in the Palatinate they retained few places besides 
Fronkenthal. Landau and Kronweisenberg openly 4eclared 
for the Swedes ; Spires offered troops for tho king’s service ; 
Manheim was gained through the prudence of the Duke 
Bernard of Weimar, and the negligence of its governor, who, 
for this misconduct, was tried before the council of war, at 
Heidelberg, and beheaded. 

The king had protracted tlie campaign into the depth of 
winter, and the severity of the season was perhaps one oausq 
of the advantage his soldiers gained over those of the enemy. 
But the exhausted troops now stood in need of the repose 
of winter quarters, which, after the surrender of Mentz, 
Gustavus assigned to them, in its neighbourhood. He him- 
self employed the interval of inactivity in the field, which the 
season of ^e year enjoined, in arranging, with his chancellor, 
the afiairs of his cabinet, in treating for a neutrdity with some, 
of his enemies, and adjusting some political disputes which 
had sprung up with a neighl^uring ally. He chose the (ity 
of Mentz for nis winter quarters, and the settlemmit of -thM 
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8Ute:iaffairB, and sho^d a greater partiality for this town, tha^ 
seemed consistent with the interests of the German princes, 
or the shortness of his visit to the Empire. Not content with 
stron^y fortifying it, he erected at the opposite angle which 
the Maine forms with the Rhine, a new citadel, which was 
named Onstavusburg from its founder, but which is better 
hnown'^nder the title of Ffafienraub or PfafiTenzwang*. 

While Gustavus Adolphus made himself master of the 
Rhine, and threatened the three neighbouring electorates with 
his victorious arms, his vigilant enemies in Pitris and St. 
Germain’s made use of every artifice to deprive him of the 
support of France, and, if possible, to involve him in a war 
with that power. By his sudden and equivocal march to the 
Rhine, he had surprised his friends, and furnished his enemies 
with the means of exciting a distrust of his intentions. After 

I the conquest of Wurtzburg, and of the greater part of 
Franconia, the road into Bavaria and Austria lay open to him 
through Bamberg and the Upper Palatinate ; and the expect- 
ation was as general, as it was natural, that he would not 
delay to attack tho Emperor and the Duke of Bavaria in the 
very centre of their power, and, by the reduction of his two 
principal enemies, bring the war immediately to an end. But 
to the surprise of both parties, Gustavus left the path which 
general expectation had thus mai’ked out for him ; and instead 
of advancing to the right, turned to the left, to make the less im- 
portant and more innocent princes of the Rhine feel his power, 
while he gave time to his more formidable opponents to recruit 
&eir strength. Nothing but the paramount design of rein- 
stating the unfortunate Palatine, Frederick V., in tho possea- 
9ipi]i of his territories, by the expulsion of the Spaniards, could 
seeni to account for this strange step; and tho belief that 
Oustovus was about to effect that restoration, silenced for a 
while the suspicions of his friends and the calumnies of his 
enemies. , But the Lower Palatinate was now almost entirely 
cleared of the enemy; and yet Gustavus continued to form 
neyr sphemes of conquest on the Rhino, and to withhold the 
reconquered country from the Palatine, its rightful owner. 
Jii. void did the English ambassador remind him of what 

' phi&derj alladliig to the meaiif by which the expense of its 

eiiplhm had been dtfeyed. . 
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justice demanded, and what his own solemn engagoment^uf^ 
a duty of honour ; Gustavus replied to tliese demands 'nufli 
bitter complaints of the inactivity of the English cQUEt«!aiid 
prepared to carry his victorious standard into Alsace, and even 
into Lorraine. 

A distrust of the Swedish monarch wae now loud and 
while thb malico of liis enemies busily circulated Ihe most 
injurious reports as to his intentions. Kchelieu, the minister 
of Louis XLII., had long witnessed with anxiety the kiss’s 
progress towards the French frontier, and the suspicious 
temper of IjOiiis rendered him hut too accessible to the evil 
surmises which the occjision gave rise to. France was this 
time involved in a civil war witli her Protestant subjeciSVand 
the fear w'ns not altogether groundless, that the approO^^ of 
a victorious nioimrcli of ^eir party might revive ^4ldir 
drooping spirit, and eiieourage then\ to a more despefhte| 
resisUinco. -•This might bo the case, even if Gua^vtis 
'Adolphus was tUr from showing a disposition to encem^e 
tltoiu, or to act unfaithfully towards his ally, the King tt 
France. Ihit the vindictive Bishop of "Wurtzbiirg, who was 
anxious to avenge the loss of his dominions, by the envenomed 
rhetoric of the Jesuits and the active zeal of the Bavarian 
minister, represented this dreaded alliance between the Hu- 
guenots and the Swedes as an undoubted fact, and filled the 
ti.nid mind of Louis with the most alarming fears. Not 
merely chimerical politicians, but many of tho best informed 
Boman Catholics, fully believed that the king was on Bie 
point of breaking into the lieart of France, to malm common 
cause with the Huguenots, and to overium the CathoHo reii^n 
within the kingtloni. Fanatical zealots already sawbim^vriiA 
liis army, crossing the Alps, and detlironing the Yiceger^tof 
Christ in Italy. Such reports no doubt soon refute tbemselm ; 
yet it cannot be denied tliat Gustavus, by his manoeuvres oa&e 
Bhine, gave a dangerous handle to the malice of his enemies, 
and in some measure justified the suspiciem that be dicedM 
bis arms, not so much against the Emperor and ihe Dii]Dd.|)f 
Bavaria, os against the Boman Catliolic religion itself. 

The general clamour of discontent whl^ Jesuits sakbl 
in dl the Catholic courts, against the alliance between Frsi^ v 
and the enemy of the church, at last icoxnpiBEed CtofasJ 
Qichelieu to take a decisive step for the Mueity ' 
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,lne' iseal of France, and of the selfijh policy of the occle- 
" mstioai states of 'Germany. Convinced that the views of the 
Suig oif Sweden, like his own, aimed solely at the humiliation 
of tne power of Austria, ho hesitated not to promise to the 
fnnnces of the League, on the part of Sweden, a complete 
neutva^ty, immediately they abandoned their alliance with the 
Emperor and withdrew their troops. Whatever the resolution 
these princes should adopt, Hiclielieu would equally attain his 
olgect. By their separation from the Austrian interest, Fer- 
dinand would be exposed to the combined attack of France 
esjid Sweden ; and Gustavus Adolphus, freed from his other 
mM^ies in Germany, would he able to direct his undivided 
fe^ a^nst the hcreditar}’’ dominions of Austria. In that 
Sie fall of Aukria was inevitable, and this great object 
of i^helieu's policy would be gained witliout injury to the 
diurch. If, on the other hand, the princes of the League 
persisted in their opposition, and adhered to the Austrian 
allianoe, the result would hideed bo more doubtful, but still 
France would have sufficiently proved to all Europe the sin- 
cerity of her attachment to the Catholic cause, ima performed 
her duty as a member of the Roman Church. The princes 
•of the League would then appear the solo authore of those 
evils, which the continuance of the war would unavoidably 
bring upon the Roman Catholics of Germany ; they alone, by . 
their wdlful and obstinate adherence to tho Fiinporur. would 
frustrate the measures employed for their protection, involve 
r the cliirrch in danger, and themselves in min. 

Bichelieu pursued this plan with greater zeal, the more he 
was embturassed by tlm repeated demands of the Elector of 
' for assistance from France ; for this prince, as already 

fltalted, when he first began to entertain suspicions of the 
Emperor, entered immediately into a secret allianoe with 
Fksnoe, ly which, in tho event of any change in tho Em- 
peioT'S sentiments, he hoped to secure the possession of the 
But thou^ the origin of the treaty clearly showed 
agaiir^t 'W^ enemy it was directed, Maximilian now thought 
Jumper^ make use of it against the King of Sweden, and did 
to demi^d from France that assistance against 
wr ^jvwidcjlL Ate had 'simply promised a^nst Austria. 

by this eorrfhcting alliance with two 
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hostile powers, had no resource left but to endeavour to put a 
speedy termination to^* their hostilities; and aa litde inclined 
to sacrifice Bavaria, as he was disabled, by his treaty with 
Sweden, from assisting it, he set himself, with all diligence, 
to bring about a noutrdity, as the only means of fulfilling his 
obligations to both. For this purpose, the Marquis of Breze 
was sent^ as his plenipotentiary, to the King of Sweden at 
Mentz, to leani his sentiments on this point, and to procure 
from him favourable conditions for the allied princes. But 
if Louis XIII. had powerful motives for wishing for this 
neutrality, Gustavus Adolphus had as grave reasons for 
desiring the contrary. Convinced by numerous proofs that 
the hatred of the princes of the League to the Protestant 
religion was invincible, their aversion to the foreign power 
of the Swedes inextinguishable, and their attachment to the 
House of Austria irrevocable, he apprehended less danger from 
their open hostility, than from a neutrality which was so little 
in unison with their real inclinations ; and, moreover, as he 
was constrained to carry on the war in Germany at the ex- 
pense of the enemy, he manifestly sustained great loss if he 
diminished their number without increasing diat of his friends. 
It was not surprising, therefore, if Gustavus evinced litUe in- 
clination to purcliase the neutrality of the League, by which 
ho was likely to gain so little, at the expense of the advantages 
he had already oblaincd. 

The conditions, accordingly, upon which he offered to adopt the 
neutrality towards Bavaria were severe, and suited to these views. 
Ho required of the whole League a full and entire cessatiDn 
from all hostilities ; the recall of their troops from the im- 
perial army, from the conquered towns, and from all the Pro- 
testant countries ; the reduction of their military force ; the 
exclusion of the imperial armies from their territories, and 
from supplies eitlicr of men, provisions, or ammunitipii. 
Hard as the conditions were, which the victor thus imposed 
upon the vanquished, the French mediator flattered himself 
he should be able to induce the Elector of Bavaria to accOpt 
(hem. In order to give time for on accommodation, Gustavus. 
had agreed to a cessation of hostilities for a fortnight But 
at the very time when this monarch was receiving from tfo 
French agents repeated assurances of the favourable progiefb ^ 
of the negociation, an intercepted letter from the.^EleotQr to 
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Bappenheim, the imperial .genei^ in Westphalia, revealed 
the perfidy of that prmce, as having no other object in view 
' by the whole negomation, than to gain time for his measures 
01 defence. Far from intending to fetter his military opera- 
tions by a truce with Sweden, the artful prince hastened his 
preparations, and employed the leisure which his enemy 
afforded him, in making the most active disposita>ns for re- 
sistance. The negociation accordingly failed, and served only 
to increase the animosity of the Bavarians and the Swedes. 

Tilly’s augmented force, with which he threatened to over- 
iain Franconia, urgently required the king’s presence in that 
di’clc ; but it was necessaiy to expel previously the Spaniards 
from tne Kbine, and to cut off their means of invading Ger- 
many from the Netherlands. With this view, Gustavus 
AdiJlphus had mode an offer of neutrality to the Elector of 
Treves, Philip von Zeltem^ on condition that the fortress of 
Hermanstein should be delivered up to him, and a free pas- 
sage granted to his troops through Coblente. But unwillingly 
as the Elector had beheld the Spaniards within his temtories, 
he was still less disposed to commit his estates to the sus- 
picious protection of a heretic, luid to make the Swedish con- 
queror master of his destinies. Too weak to maintain his in- 
dependence between two such powerful competitors, he took 
refuge in the protection of France. With his usual prudence, 
Bichelieu profited by the embarrassments of this prince to 
augment the power of France, and to gain for lier an import- 
ant el\j on ^e German frontier. A numerous French army 
was despatched to protect the tenitory of Treves, and a 
French garrison was received into Ehronbreitstein. But the 
object wmch had moved the Elector to tliis bold step was not 
completely gained, for the offended pride of Gustavus 
Adolphus was not appeased till he had obtained a free passage 
for his troops through Treves. 

Pending these negociations with Treves and France, the 
king’s genends had entirely cleared the territoiy of Mentz of 
tfoe Spanish garrisons, and, Gustavus himself completed the 
conquest of this district by the capture of Ereutznach*. To 
protect thiese conquests, me chancellor Oxenstiern was left 
with a.division of the army upon the Middle Rhine, while the 
main body, under the king himself, began its march against 
the enemy in Franconia. 
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The possession of this circle had, in Ihe mean time, bei^ 
disputed inth variable success, between Count Tilly axid the 
SwedLsh General Horn, whom Gustavus had left there tritfa' 
8«000 men; and the Bishopric of Bambei^, in particular, was 
at once the prize and the scene of their struggle. Gidled 
jaway to the Rhine by his other projects, the king had left to 
his general the chastisement of the bishop, whose perfidy had 
excited his indignation, and the activity of Horn justiii^ the 
choice. In a short time, lie subdued the greater part of the 
bishopric ; and the capital itself, abandoned by its imperial 
garrison, was carried by stonn. The banished bishop urgently 
demanded assishuice from the Elector of Bavaria, who wasst 
length persuaded to put an end to Tilly's inactivity. Fully mn- 
powered by his masters order to restore the bishop to his pos- 
sessions, tliis general collected his troops, who were scattered 
over the Upper Palatinate, and with an army of 20,000 men 
advanced upon Bamberg. Firmly resolved to maintain his con- 
quest even against this overwhelming force, Honrawaited the 
enemy within the walls of Jiamberg ; but was obliged to yield 
to the vanguard of Tilly what he had thought to be able to 
dispute with his whole array. A panic which suddenly seized 
his troops, and which no presence of mind of their general 
could check, opened the gates to the enemy, and it was with 
difficulty that the troops, baggage, and artillery, were saved. 
Tli« reconquost of Bamberg was the fruit of this victory ; but 
TiUy, with all his activity, was unahlcf to overtake the Swedish 
general, who retired in good order behind the Maine. The 
king s appearance in Franconia, and his junction with Gusta* 
Tus Horn at Jvitzengen. put a stop to Tilly's conquests, .mid 
compelled him to provide for his own safety by. a. rapid 
retreat. 

The king made a general review of his troops at Ascha&fr 
burg. After his junction with Gustavus Horn, Banner, and 
Duke William of Weimar, they amounted to nearly -40«006 
meii. His progress through Franconia was unmterrupted:;. 
for Tilly, far too weak to encounter on enemy so supeSrior 
numbers, had retreated, by rapid marches, towtt^s theHaaiibd. 
Sohemia and Bavaria were now equally near to the king, 
uncertain whither his victorious course mi^t be 
.Maximilian could form no immediate resolurion. . iSto oheMe. 
of the king, and the fatp of both proTinces» now dqpbadad^ 
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Ifiie toftd Hiat should be left open to Count Tilly. It "waa dan* 
during the approach of so fonmdalde an enemy, to 
mve ^Bavaria undefended, in order to protect Austria; stBl 
mere dangerous, by receiving Tilly into Bayaria, to itm 
'neither the enemy mso, and to render it the seat of a destruc* 
live war. The cares of the sovereign finally overcame the 
iscmples of the statesman, and Tilly received orders, at all 
hazards, to cover the frontiers of Bavaiia with his army. 

Nuremberg received with triumpliaiit joy the protector of 
the Protestant religion and German freedom, and the enthu- 
eiasm of the citizens expressed itself on his arrival in loud 
transports of admiration and joy. Even Gustavus could' 
not contain his astonishment, to see himself in this city, 
'^ich was the very centre of Germany, where he had never 
eqiected to be able to penetrate. The noble appearance of 
his person, completed the impression produced by his glori- 
ous ^ploits, and the condescension with which he received 
the congratulations of this free city won all liearts. He 
now conurmed the alliance he had concluded with it on the 
shoies of the Baltic, and excited the citizens to zealous ac- 
tivity and fraternal unity against the common enemy. After 
a short stay in Nuremberg, he followed his army to the Danube, 
and appeared unexpectedly before the frontier town of Donau- 
werth. A numerous Bavarian garrison defended tho place ; 
and their commander, Rodolph Maximilian, Duke of Saxe 
iLaueuburg, showed at first a resolute determination to defend 
' it till the arrival of Tilly. But the vigour with which Gus- 
.tavus Adolphus prosecuted the siege, soon compelled him to 
laice measures for a speedy and secure retreat, which amidst 
a tremendous fire from the Swedish ortilleiy he successful!;^ 
miecuted. 

^ !Rie conquest of Donauwerth opened to the king the further 
^riide of the Danube, and now tl\e small river Lech alone sepa- 
rated him from Bavaria. The immediate danger of his domi- 
nioia aroused all Maximilian’s activity ; and however little he 
Jiad Sdiherto disturbed the enemy’s progress to his frontier, he 
^now 4eten]iimed to dispute os resolutely the remainder of their 
A^eourse; “Qa the opposite bank of the Lech, near the small 
town of ftiki, .T01y oocupied a stcon^y forti^d camp, which, 
surrounded irivers, hade defirace to all attack. All 

the tafidges epsr .theLech wme destroyed; the whole oouise 
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of the stream protected by strong garrisons as far as 
burg; and that town itself, which had long betrayed ita imn 
patience to follow the example of Nuremberg and Frankfort; '' 
secured by a Bavarian garrison, and the disarming of its in- 
habitants. The Elector himself, with all the troops he could^ 
collect, threw himself into Tilly’s camp, as if all his hopM 
centred on this single point, and here the good Ibrtune of the; 
Swedes was to suffer shipwreck for ever. 

Gustavus Adolphus, after subduing the whole territory of 
Augsburg, on his own side of the river, and opening to his 
troops a rich supply of necessaries from that quarter, soon ap- 
peared on the bank opposite the Bavarian entrenchments, it 
was now the month of March, when the river, swollen by 
frequent rams, and the melting of the snow from the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, flowed full and rapid between its steep 
banks. Its boiling current threatened the rash assailants with 
certain destruction, while from the opposite side the enemy’s' 
cannon showed their murderous mouths. If, in despite of 
. the fury both of fire and water, they should accomplish this * 
almost impossible passage, a fresh and vigoious enemy awaited 
the exhausted troops in an impregnable camp ; and when 
they needed repose and refreshment they must prepare for 
battle. With exhausted powers they must ascend the hostile 
entrenchments, whose strength seemed to bid deflance to every 
assault. A defeat sustained upon this shore would be attend- 
ed with inevitable destruction, since the same stream which 
impeded their advance would also cut off their retreat, if for- 
tune should abandon them. 

The Swedi^ council of war, which the kin^ now assem- . 
bled, strongly urged upon him all these considerations^ in 
order to deter him from this dangerous undertaking. The 
most intrepid were appalled, and a troop of honourable wor- 
.riors, who had ^wn gray in the field, did not hesitate to' 
express their alaim. But the king's resolution was &ed. 

“ Wliat I ” said ho to Gustavus Horn, who spoke for the rest;- 
“have we crossed the Baltic, and so many great rivers Pf, 
Germany, and shall we now be checked by a orpok like t|fo; 
Lech ? ** Gustavus had already, at great personal risk, 
noitred the whole countiy, and discovered that his si^‘^, 

the river was higher than the other, and con8e(|nently: a 

considerable advantage to the fire of the. Swedish artillery o^r ^ 
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the enemy. With great presence of mind he deter- 
noined to profit by this circumstance. At the point 'where the 
left bank of the Lech forms an angle with the right, he im- 
mediately caused three batteries to be erected, from which 
79 field-pieces maintained a cross fire upon the enemy. While 
this tremendous cannonade drove the Bavarians from the 
Oj^site bank, he caused to be erected a bridge over^he river 
mth all possible rapidity. A thick smoke, kept up by burn- 
ing wood and wet straw, concealed for some time the progress 
of the work from the enemy, while the continued thunder of 
the cannon overpowered the noise of the axes. He kept 
alive by his own example tlie courage of his troops, and dis- 
charged more than 60 cannon with his own hand. The can- 
noiude was returned by the Bavarians wiUi equal vivacity for 
two hours, though with less effect, as the Swedish batteries 
swept the lower opposite bank, while their height served as 
a breast-work to their own troops. In vain, therefore, did the 
Bavarians attempt to destroy these works ; the superior fire 
of the Swedes threw them into disorder, and the bridge was 
completed under their very eyes. On this dreadful day, Tilly 
did every thing in his power to encourage his troops ; and no 
danger could drive him from the bank. At length he found 
the death which he sought, a cannon ball shattered his leg ; 
and Altringer, his brave companion-in-arms, was, soon after, 
dangerously wounded in the head. Deprived of the animating 
nresenco of their two generals, the Bavarians gave way at 
last, and Maximilian, in spite of his own judgment, was driven 
to adopt a pusillanimous resolve. Overcome by the per- 
suasions of the dying Tilly, whose wonted firmness was over- 
powered by the near approach of death, he gave up his 
impregnable position for lost; and the discovery by the 
Swedes of a ford, by which their cavalry were on the point of 
passing, accelerated his inglorious retreat. The same night, 
before a single soldier of the enemy had crossed the Lech, 
he bipke up bis camp, and, without giving time for the King 
to harass him in his march, retreated in good order to Neu- 
borgh and Ingolstadt. ' With astonishment did Gustavus 
Adolphus, who completed the passage of the river on the 
foUo^ng day, behold^ the hostile camp abandoned : and the 
Ele^i^’s flight surprised him still more, when ho saw the 
8treng& of position he had quitted. ** Had I been the 
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Bayavian,'* said he, ** though* a caimaar ball had earned araagr 
mj beard and chin, never would I have abandoned a psflh&daa 
liko this, and laid open my terntnry to my enemies.'* .. ^ 
^ Bavaria now lay exposed to the conqueror ; and, foF'^e 
first time, the tide of war, which had hitherto only betit 
against its frontier, now flowed over its long^ spared and fertiTo. . 
fields. Bsfore, however, the King proceeded to the conquest ‘ 
of these provinces, he delivered the town of Augsburg fimn 
the yoke of Bavaria ; exacted an oatli of allegiance from the 
citizens ; and to secure its observance, left a garrison in the 
town. He tlicii advanced, by rapid marches, against Ingol- 
stadt, in order, by the capture of this important fortress^ 
which the Elector covered with the greater part of his' army, 
to secure his conquests in Bavaria, and obtain a firm fooring: 
on the Diuiube. 

Shortly after the appearance of the Swedish King befbxe 
Ingolstadt, the wounded Tilly, after experiencing the capricO* 
of unstable fortune, terminated his career within the walls df 
l|tbat town. Conquered by the superior generalship of Gus* 
*tavus Adolphus, he lost, at the close of his days, all the 
laurels of his earlier victories, and appeased, by a series of 
misfortunes, the demands of justice, and the avenging manes 
of Magdeburg. In his death, the Imperial army and that of 
the League sustained an irreparable loss ; tlie Homan Catholio 
religion was deprived of its most zealous defender, and 
Maximilian of Bavaria of the most faithful of his servants, 
who sealed his fidelity by bis death, and even in his dying 
moments fulfilled the duties of a general. His last message* 
to the Elector was an urgent advice to takn possession of 
fiatisbon, in order to maintain the command of the Douub^ 
and to keep open tlie communication with Bohemia. > 

^ With the confidence which was the natural iriiit of so many 
victories, Gustavus Adolphus commenced the siege of Ingoh 
Btadt, hoping to gain the town by the fiiiy of his first assault. 
But the strength of its fortifieotionsr the bnuveiy ef its 
garrison, presented obstacles greater than any he had hadto^ 
encounter since the battle of Breitenfeld, and thewal^of 
Ingolstadt were near putting an end to his career,. MhOk 
reennnoitring the works, a 24-pouadev killed his nadet 
. faisi, and he fell to the ground, while atmest uBmedbM^ 
afterwards another ball sti^ his fevourite, the yQnng'Msr- 
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gMM o£ by hia. side. With perfect self-possession 

3# ^g. rose/ and quieted the fears of his troops by imme* 
di^y mounting another. ^ 

■ - occupation of Batisbon by the Bavarians, who, by the* 
fd^e of Tilly, had surprised this town by strat^em, and 
Jplfined in it a strong garrison, quickly changed the king's plan 
of operations. Ho had flattered himself with thl hope of 
gedning this town, which favoured the Protestant cause, and 
to And in it an ally as devoted to him as Nuremberg, Auga- 
buigr and Frankfort. Its seizure by the Bavarians seemed 
ta postpone for a long time the fulfilment of his favourite 
project of making himself master of the Danube, and cutting 
off his advei'saries' supplies &om Bohemia, lie suddenly 
x^ed. the siege of Ingoldstadt, before which he had wasted 
both his time and his troops, and penetrated into the interior 
of Bavaria, in order to draw the Elector into that quarter 
for the defence of his territories, and thus to sti-ip the Da^ 
nube of its defenders. 

The whole couutiy, as far as Munich, now lay open to the i 
conqueror. Mosburg, Landshut, and the whole territoiy of 
Freysinger, submitted ; nothing could resist his arms. But 
if he met with no regular force to oppose his progress, he had 
to contend against a still more implacable enemy in the heart 
of every Bavaiian — religious fanaticism. Soldiers who did 
not believe in the Pope were, in this country, a new and un- 
heard-of phenomenon; the blind zeal of ilie priests repre- 
sented them to the peasantry os monsters, the children of 
hell, and their leader as Antichrist. No wonder, then, if 
they thought themselves released from all the ties of naturq 
and humanity towards this brood of Satani and justified in 
committing the most savage ati'ocities upon them. Woe to 
the Swedish soldier who fell into their hands ! ^ All the tor- 
stints which inventive malice could devise were oxercised 
upon these unhappy victims; and the sight of their mangled 
bodies, exasperated the army to a fearful retaliation. Gus- 
tavQS Adolphus, alone, sullied the lustre of liis heroic charac- 
ter by no act of revenge; and the aversion which the Bava- 
ciaas felt tow^s his Mligion, far from making him depart 
finoarir the obli^tions of humanity towmds tliat unfortunate* 

e ople, seemed to impose upon him the stricter duty to 
Hour his, relii^xi by a more constant clemency 
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The approach of the king aproad terror and .<K>nsteniatk^ 
in the capital, which, stripped of its defenders, and abandoned 
by its pnncipEd inhabitants, placed all its hopes in the magr ' 
nanimity of the conqueror. By an unconditional and volun^ , 
tary surrender, it hoped to disarm his vengeance ; and 8ent| 
deputies even to Frankfort tc lay at his feet the keys of the 
city. SUlb^ly as the king might have been tempted by the*^^ 
inhumanity of the Bavarians, and the hostility of their so?' 
vereign, to make a dreadful use of the rights of victory; 
pressed as he was by Germans to avenge the £ite of Magde- 
burg on the capital of its destroyer, this great prince scorned 
this mean revenge ; and the very helplessness of his enemies ' 
disatmed his severity. Contented witli the more noble trb- 
umph of conducting the Palatine Frederick with the pomp of ' 
a victor into the very palace of the prince who liad been the 
chief instrument of his ruin, and the nsuiper of his tenito- 
ries, ho heightened the brilliancy of his triumphed entry by 
tbe brighter splendour of modemtion and clemency. 

H The King ieund in Munich only a forsaken palace, for the 
Elector s treasures had been transported to Werfen. The 
mognihceuce of Uie building astonished him ; and he asked 
the guide who showed tlie a^iortments who was the architect. 

“ No otlier,” replied lie, “ than the Elector himself.” — “ I 
wish.” said the King, ** I had this architect to send to Stock- 
holm.” “ That," he was answered, “ the architect will take 
care to prevent,” When the arsenal was examined, they 
found nothing but carriages, stripped of tbeir cannon. The 
latter had been so artfully concealed under the floor, that 
no traces of them remained ; and but for the treacheiy of a 
workman, the deceit would not have been detected, 
up from' the dead,” said tlie King, *' and come to judgmrat.'*^ 
The floor was pulled up, and 140 pieces of cannon discovifre?, 
some of extroordinoiy calibre, which had been principally 
taken in the Palatinate and Bohemia. ■ A treasure of 30,000 ' ' 
gold ducats, concealed in one of the largest, completed the"* 
pleasure which the Iving received from this valuable acqui'^ - 
sition. t- 

Afar more welcome spectacle still would have been thei’ 
'Bavarian army itself; for his march into this, heart of 
varia had been undertaken chiefly with tbe view of^’hujnil' 
them from their entrenchments. . In this expecf^ipiijhe 
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No enemy appeared ; no entreaties, however 
uig^^on the part of hie subjectn, could induce tlie Elector 
to' i^'the remainder of his army to the chances of a battle. 
Shut up in Eatisbon, he awaited the reinforcements which 
PjgnJIMnstein was bringing from Bohemia ; and endeavoured, 
lyean time, to amuse his enemy and kbep him inoc 
by reviving the negociation for a neutrality- 4hit the 
S3ltg*s distrust, too often and too justly excited by liis pre< 
vious conduct, frustrated this design ; and the intentional de- 
lay of Wallenstein abandoned Bavpia to the Swedes. 

Thus far had Gustavua advanced from victory to victory, 
without meeting witli an enemy able to cope with him. A 
part of Bavaria and Swabia, the Bishoprics of Franconia, the 
XiOWer Palatinate, and tlie Aix?hbishopric of Mentz, lay con- 
quered in his rear. .An uninterrupted career of conquest had 
conducted him to Uie threshold of Austria; and the most 
brilliant success had fully justified the plan of operations 
which he had formed after the battle of Brcilenfeld. If he 
had not succeeded to his wish in promoting a confederacy 
among the Protestant Statesi, he had at least disarmed or 
weakened the League, carried on the war chiefly at its ex- 
pense,. lessened the Emperors resources, emboldened tho 
weaker States, and while he laid under contribution the 
• allies of the Emperor, forced a wBy through their territories 
into Austria itself. Where amis were unavailing, the greatest 
service was rendered by the friendship of tlie free cities,* 
whose affections he had gained, by the double ties of policy 
r^jlmd religion ; and, as long as he should maintain his supe- 
^^riority in the field, ho might reckon on every tiling from 
zealr' By his conquests on the Eliine, tho Spaniards 
off from the Lower Palatinate, even if the state of 
^e4!^an the Netherlands left them at liberty to interfere 
in the affairs of Germany. The Duke of Lorraine, too, after 
his Unfortunate campaign, had been glad to adopt a neu- 
Even the numerous garrisons he had left behind 
pum^^ mhis progress through Germony, had not diminished 
army ; am, fresh and vigorous as when he first began his 
Sliil^rch, he now stood in the centre of Bavaria, determined and 
to cany war into the heart of Austria. 

; ; !^ild Gustavus Adolphus thus maintained his superiority 
; Iho em]^, another quarter, had been no 
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less feiTourable to his ally, the Elector of Saxoigr: r; 
anraogexncnt concerted between these princes at Halle; ajlbet ‘ 
tbe battle of Leipzig, the conquest of &h6mia was hiMilfi# 
to the Elector of Saxony, while the King reserred for iixBWlf 
the attack upon the territories of the League. The 
fruits which the Elector reaped from the battle of 
feld, the reconquest of Leipzig, which was shortly tU- 
lowed by the expulsion of the Austrian garrisons from thoM^ 
tire circle. Reinforced by the troops who deserted to him 
from the hostile garrisons, the Saxon General, Amheim, 
marched towards Lusatia, which had been overrun bjf an 
Imperial General, Rudolph von Tiefenbapb, in order to ehaa- 
tise llie Elector for embracing the cause of the enemy. . He 
ba<l already commenced in this weakly defended provinee ihe 
usual course of devastation, taken several towns, and tmir 
fled Dresden itself by his approach, when his destructive 
gress was suddenly stopped, by an express mandate from the 
Emperor to span? the possessions of the King of Saxony. 

Ferdinand had porcoived too late the errors of that policy, 
which reduced the Elector of Saxony to extremities, and lee- 
cibly driven this powerful monarch into an alliance with 
Sweden. Ry moderation, equally ill-timed, he now wished 
to repair if possible the consequences of his haughtineeb; 
f. id thus cxmimitted a second error in endeavouring to re- 
pair llio first. To deprive his enemy of so powerful an 
ally, he had opened, through the intervention of Spain, n ne- 
gociation with the IjUector ; and in order to facilitate an ac- 
commodation, Ticfenbach was ordered immediately to retire 
from SaxAiy. i3ut these concessions of the Emperor, &r , 
from producing the desired eftect, only revealed to the Elec- 
tor the embarrassment of his adversary and his own inmott*.,. 
ance, and emboldened him the more to prosecute the .iwiifiHa- 
tages he had already obtained. How could he, moieorer^ 
witliout becoming chargeable with the most shameihl ingm- 
titude, abandon an ally to wlioih he had given the moat 
solemn assurances of fidelity, and to whom he was indebted 
for the preservation of his dominions, and even of Im £1^ 
tOJBl dignity? j , , 

The Saxon army, now relieved from* the necessity of majcei^ 
ing into Lusatia, advanced towards Bohemia,^ whe^ a combin- 
ation of favourable circumstances seemed to igosjofe^ them an 
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' Jir tlib kingdosii the fi»t scene of this fatal 

mneft of dissension still smouldered beneath the 
imlinff, ^griule >fhe discontent of the inhabitants livas fomented 
llj^afijly acts of oppressiim and tyranny. On every side, this 
.g^brtmaate oountzy showed signs of a mournful change. 
‘9wie districts had changed their proprietors, and groaned 
uxfeder the hated yoke of Eoman Catholic masters, wl»m the 
&vbur of the Emperor and the Jesuits liad enriched \vith the 
^nder and possessions of the exOed Protestants. Others, 
taking advantage themselves of the general distress, had pur- 
chased, at a low rate, the confiscated estates, llie blood of 
the most eminent, champions of liberty had been shed upon 
the scaffold ; and such as by a timely flight avoided that fate, 
were wandering 4n misery far from their native land, while 
the obsequioas slaves of despotism enjoyed their patrimony. 
Still more insupportable than tlie oppression of these petty 
tyrants, was tlie restraint of conscience which was imposed 
without distinction on all tlie Protestants of that kingdom. 
No exterjial danger, no opposition on the part of the nation, 
not oven the fearful, however stead&st, lessons of past expe- 
dience, could checlc in the Jesuits the rage of proselytism : 
where fair means were iuoffectual, recourse was hod to mili- 
taiy foro^ to bring the deluded wanderers witliin the pale of 
the church. The inliabitants of Joacljimsthal, on the fron- 
tiers between Bohemia and Meissen, were the chief sufferers 
from this violence. Two imperial commissaries, accompanied 
by as many Jesuits, and supported by fifteen inusketeerc, 
made their appearance in this iieaceful valley to preach the 
^gospdl.to the heretics. Where the rhetoric of the former 
was ineffectual, the forcibly quartering the latter upon tlie 
Jsouses, and threats of banishment and dues were tried, 
'But en this occasion, the good cause prevailed, and the bold 
resistance of tliis small district compelled llio Emperor dis- 
groo^Uy to recall his mandate of conversion. The example 
of the court had, however, afforded a precedent to the Bonion 
Catholics of the empire, and seemed to justify every act of 
oppression which their insolence tempted them to wreak 
upcm the Protestants. It is not surprising, then, if this per- 
seeuted party was fav<AuBble to a revolution, and saw with 
pleasure their deUverers on the frontiers. ^ 

The Saxon army was already on ite march .towards Prague^ 
* 1 ^. ■ o fl 
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the imperial garrisons ever^^here retired he&re t&ein^ 
Schloeckenau, Tetschcu, Aussig, Leutmeritz, soon .fell ,into 
the enemy's hands, and eveiy Boman Catholic place was abanr 
doned to plunder. Consternation seized all the Papists of 'the 
Empire ; and conscious of the outrages which they themselves 
had committed on tlie Protestants, they did not venturd'to 
abide l^e vengeful anival of a Protestant army. All the 
Boman Catholics, who had anything to lose, fled hastily from 
the country to the capital, which again they presently aban- 
doned. Prague was unprepared for an attack, and was too 
weakly garrisoned to sustain a long siege. Too late had the 
Emperor resolved to despatch Field-Marshal Tiefenbach to 
the defence of this capital. Before the imperial orders could 
reach the licad-quarters of that general, in Silesia, the Saxons 
were already close to Prague, the Protestant inhabitants of 
which showed little zeal, while the weakness of the garrison 
left no room to hope a long resistance. In thb fearful state 
of emhanassment, the Boman Catholics of Prague looked for 
security to Wallenstein, who now lived in that city as a pri- 
vate individual. But far from lending his military experi- 
ence, and the weight of his name, towards its defence, he 
seized the favourable opportunity to satiate his thirst for 
revenge. If ho did not actually invite the Saxons to 
-Prague, at least his conduct facilitated its capture. Though 
unprepared, the town might still hold out until succours 
could arrive ; and an imperial colonel, Count Maradas, showed 
serious intentions of undertaking its defence. But without com- 
mand and authority, and having no support but his own zeal 
and courage, he did not dare to venture upon such a step, 
mthout the advice of a superior. Ho therefore consulted the 
Duke of Friedland, whose approbation might supply the want 
of authority from «thc Emperor, and to whom the Bohenuan 
generals were referred by an express edict of the court in 
the last extremity. He, however, artfully excused himself, 
on the plea of holding no oflicial appointment, and his long . 
retirement from the political world ; while he weakened the' 
resolution of tlio subalterns by. the scruples which hd sug- 
gested, and painted in the strongest colquis. At l^t>; to 
render the consternation general and coittplete, he qnitfed 
the capital lyith his whole court, however litde he had to fear 
fram its capture; and the city was lost, heoftoQse, by his de* 
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parfure,. he showed that he despaired of* its safety. His 
example was followed by dl the IU>man Catholic nobility, the 
generds with their troops, the clergy, and all the officers of 
the jPTOwn. All night the people were employed in sav- 
iilg &eir persons and effects. I'he roads to Vienna were 
crowded with, fugitives, who scarcely recovered from their 
consternation till they reached the imperial city. Monidas 
himself, despairing of the safety of Prague, followed The rest, 
and led his small detachment to Tabor, where he awaited the 
eyent. 

Profound silence reigned in Prague, when the Saxons next 
morning appeared before it; no preparations were mode for 
defence ; not a single shot from the walls announced an in- 
tention of resistance. On the contrar}% a crowd of spectators 
■ from the town, allured by curiosity, came Hocking round, to 
behold the foreign army; and the peaceful confidence with 
which they :idvanced, resembled a friendly salutation, more 
than a hostile reception. From the concurrent reports of 
these people, the Swedes learned that tho town had been 
deserted by the troops, and that the govenimeiit had (led to 
Budweiss. This unexpected and inexplicable absence of 
resistance excited Arnheim s distrust the more, as the speedy 
apprbkch of the Silesian succours was no secret to him, and as 
he knew that tho Saxon army was too indifferently provided 
with materials for undertal^ing a siege, and by far too weak in 
numbers to attempt to take tlie place by storm. Apprehensive 
of stratagem, he redoubled his vigilance ; and he continued in 
this conviction mitil Wallenstein's house-steward, whom he 
discovered among the crowd, confirmed to him ^is intelli- 
. gencQ, “The town is ours without a blow!” exclaimed he 
in, astonishment to his officers, and immediately summoned it 
by a trumpeter. 

' The citizens of Prague, thus shamefully abandoned by their 
defenders, had long t^en their resolution ; all that they had 
to do was to secure their properties and liberties by an ad- 
vantageous capitulation. No sooner was the treaty signed by 
the .Saxon general, in his master's name, than the gates were 
Opened, mthout j^rther opposition; and upon the 11th of 
^ November, 1631, the army made their triumphal entry. The 
Elector soeo. ^r followed in person, to. receive the honume 
.. o| those whom he had hewly taken under his protection; mr 
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it ym only ia the cbafacter of protector that the three totms 
of Pr^e had surrendered to him. Their alTegiandt ta the 
Austrian monarchy was not to be dissolved \yj the st^ 
had taken In proportion &s the Papists* aj^r^henstm of 
reprisals on the part of the Protestants had been exa^etuibed; 
so V7as their sui^priso great at the moderation of the 
and thcto discipline of his troops. Field-Marshal Amheim 
plainly evinced, on this occasion, his respect for Wallex^tein. 
Not' content ^vith sparing his estates on his march, be now 
placed guards over his palace, in Prague, to prevent the 
plunder of any of his effects. The Koman Catholics of the 
town were allowed the fullest liberty of conscienee ; and of all 
the clmrches they liad wrested from the Protestants, four only 
were now taken back from them. From this general induki- 
ence, none were oxidudod but the Jesuits, who were generfi}^ 
considered as the authors of all post gijevances, and thus 
banished the kingdom. , 

John George l)elied not the sidimission and dependence 
with which the terror of the imperial name inspired him; 
nor did he indulge at Prague, in a course of conduct whieh 
would assuredly be retaliated upon himself in Dresden, by 
imperial generals, such as Tilly or Wallenstein. He carefully 
distinguished between the enemy with whom he was at war, 
rud the head of the Empire, to whom he owed obedience. 
Ho did not venture to touch the household furniture of the 
latter, while, without simple, he appropriated and transported 
to Dresden the cannon of the former. He did not take up his 
residence in the imperial palace, hut the house of Lichtensiteili; 
too modest to use the apartments of one whom he ha4 deprived 
of a Idngdom. Had this trait been related of a great man 
and a hero, it W'ould irresistibly excite our admiration bttt 
the character of this prince leaves us in doubt whether this 
moderation ought to be ascribed to a noble self-commani, or 
to the littleness of a weak mind, wh^ch even good £)7lstie . 
could not embolden, and liberty itself could not strip of its 
habituated fetters. 

T^e surrender of Prague, which was quickly by 

that of most of the other towns, effectedfa gr^ andwaUeu 
change in Bohemia. Many of the ProtestGOit 
had hitherto been wandering about in Aow Kiiiiniad 

to their native country ; and Count Thnni« tfae &^ur 
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of ^ BolieiBiffii hisurrectionv enjoyed, the triumph of ro* 
s eob^ror to the scene of his crimo and his con-^ 
itotfathnt* Over the very bridge where tire heads of his 
tfdIterentSr ex^sed to view, held out a fearful picture of the 
Idle whiclb threatened himself, he now made his triumphal 
estfy ; and to remove these ghastly objects was his hi'st eare. 

exiles agsm took possession of their properties, without 
ttainlLkig of recompensing for the purchase money thff present 
possessors, who had mostly taken to flight. Even though 
had received a price for their estates, they seized on 
every thing which had once been their own; and many had 
vittson to rejoice at the economy of the late possessors. The 
Euada and cattle hod greatly improved in their hands; the 
itpiurtittents were now decorated with the most costly furniture ; 
W cellars* which had been left empty, were richly filled ; tho * 
stables supplied ; the magazines stored with provisions. But 
distrusting the constancy of thatsgood fortune, which had so 
unetpectedly' smiled upon them, they hastened to get quit of 
these insecure possessions, and to convert their immoveable 
into transferable property. 

Tto presence of the Saxons inspired all tlie Protestants of 
the kingdom with courage; and, both in the conn try and 
the capital, crowds ,llocked to the newly opened Protestant 
^diarcfaes. Many, whom fear alone bad retained in their 
adherence to Popery, now openly professed the new doctrine ; 
and many of the late converts to Bomnn Catholicism gladly 
nmounc^ a compulsory persuasion, to follow the earlier con» 
VictSion of thedr conscience. All the moderation of the new 
jagencyr could not restrain the manifostatiou of that just 
ittBpiesaoiey which this persecuted people felt against their 
' They made a fearful and cruel usd of their 
MWfy recover^ rights; •and, in many parts of the king- 
> dciiy their hatred of the religion which they had been > 
Mi^cdled to profess^ could be satiated only by thp blood of its 
ad&eiebUi. 

Mcantinie the succemrs which the imperial generals, Goetz 
aad Tiafmkbaeh, were oondueting from Silesia, had entered 
. where they were joined by som^^ of Tilly’s regi- 

/MMSf bom the Upper Palatinate. In order to disperse 
' tlW ttnff»m|j[TitTj chrad receive any further reinforcement^ 
JlbAeim advanced euth port of his army from Prague, and 
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xnade a vigorous attack on their entrenchments near 
on the Elbe. After a severe action, not without great loss; ho 
drove the enemy from .their fortified camp, and forced them, 
by his heavy fire, to recross the Elbe, and to destroy ;1]ie 
bridge which they had built over that river. Neve^eless. the 
Imperialists obtained the advantage in several skirmishes, and 
the Groats pushed their incursions to the very gates of Prague. 
BrilliantVnd promising as the opening of the Bohemian cam- 
paign had been, the issue by no means satisfied the expecta- 
tions of Gustavus Adolphus. Instead of vigorously following 
up their advantages, by forcing a passage to the Swedish army 
through the conquered country, and then, in conjunction with 
it, attacking the imperial power in its centre, they weakened 
themselves in a war of skirmishes, in which they were not 
> always successful, while they lost tlie time which should have 
been devoted to greater undertakings. But the Elector's sub- 
sequent conduct betrayed liie motives which had prevented 
him from pushing his advantage over the Emperor, and by 
consistent measures promoting the plans of the King of 
Sweden. 

The Emperor had now lost the greater part of Bohemia, 
and the Saxons were advancing against Austria, while the 
Swedish monarch was rapidly moving to the same point 
through Franconia, Swabiu, and Bavaria. A long war had 
exhausted the strength of the Austrian monarchy, wasted the 
country, and diminished its armies. The renown of its victor 
ries was no more, as well as the confidence inspired by con- 
stant success ; its troops had lost the obedience and discipline 
to which those of the Swedish monarch owed all their supe^ 
riority in tlie field. The confederates of the Emperor Were 
disarmed, or their fidelity shaken by the dabger wbidk 
- threatened themselves. Even Maximilian of Bavaria, Austria’s 
• most powerful ally, seemed disposed to yield to the seduCtivjS 
proposition gi neutrality; while his suspicious alliance with 
France had long been a subject of apprehension to the Em^ 
peror. The bishops of Wintzburg ana Bamberg, the Electot < 
of Montz, and the Duke of Lorraine, were either expelled 
from their territories, or threatened with immediate attack; 
Treves had placed itself under the protection of Fraa<^* 
bravery of the Hollanders gave full employment to. the Spanish 
arms in the Netherlands; while Gustavos haFdiivsin them 
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from the Hhine, Poland was still fetteted by the truce which 
subsisted between that country and Sweden. The Hungarian 
frontier was threatened W the Transylvanian Prince, Bagotsky, 
B suSbcessor of Bethlem Gabor, and the inheritor of his restless 
mind ; while the Porte was making great preparation to pro- 
fit by the favourable conjuncture for aggression. Most of the 
Protestant states, encouraged by their protector's success,* 
were openly and actively declaring against the Emperor. 
All the resources which had been obtained by the violent 
end oppressive extortions of Tilly and Wallenstein were 
exhausted; all these depots, magazines, and mllying-points, 
were now lost to the Emperor ; and the war could no longer 
be carried on as before at the cost of others. To complete 
his embarrassment, a dangerous insurrection broke out in the 
temtoiy of the Ens, where the ill-timed religious zeal of the 
government had provoked the Protestants to resistance ; and 
thus fanaticism lit its torch within the empire, while a foreign 
enemy was already on its frontier. After so long a con- 
tinuance of good fortune, such brilliant victories and ex- 
tensive conquests, mich fruitless effusion of blopd, the Em- 
peror saw himself a second time on the brink of that abyss, 
into which he was so near falling at the commencement of 
his reign. If Bavaria should embrace the neutrality; if 
Saxony should resist the tempting offers he had held out; 
and France resolve to attack the Spanish power at the same 
time in the Netherlands, in Italy and in Catuloiiia, the ruin 
of Austria would be complete ; the allied powers would divide 
its spoils, and the political system of Germany would undergo 
a. total change. 

The chain of these disasters began with the battle of 
Breitenfeld, the unfortunate issue of which plainly revealed 
the long decided decline of the Austrian power, whose 
weakness had hitherto been concealed under the dazzling 
glitter of a grand name. The chief cause of the Swedes’ 
suneriority in the field, was evidently to be ascribed to the 
unlimited power of their leader, who concentrated in himself 
the whole strength of his party; and, unfettered in his en« 
te;rp^es by any higher authority, was complete master of 
favourable opportunity, could control all his means to 
tiie aceompli^ment of his ends, and was responsible to none 
but hii^seifi But^since Wallenstein's dismissal, and Tilly’s 
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very r&nrbe of this course ms pumoed hy th^ 
Enqpefor and the League. The genexals muted oraoiitj 
over their troops, end liberty of acting at their dascf^ott; 
the soldiers were deficient in discipline and obedience; the 
scattered corps in combined operanon ; the states in attach* 
ment to the cause ; tlie leaders in harmony among tl^in* 
selves, quickness to resolve, and firmness to exeente. 
TVhat gave the Emperor's enemy so decided an advantage 
over him, was not so much their superior porwer, as thett 
manner of using it. The League and the Enoperor did not 
want means, but a mind capable of directing them with enotj^ 
arA' effect. Even had Count Tilly not lost his old renown, 
distrust of Bavaria would not allow the Emperor to place the 
fate of Austria in the hands of one who had never conepaM 
his attachment to tlie Bavarian Elector. The urgent w^ 
which Ferdinand felt, was for a general 2>osse3sed of suffid^na 
experience to form and to command an anuy, and willing'^at 
the same time to dedicate his services, with blind devotjen, 
to the Austrian monarchy. 

Tills choice now occupied the attention of the Emperor’s 
privy council, and divided the opinions of its members.^. . In 
order to oppose one monarch to another, and by the pre^wae 
of their sovereign to animate the courage of the troops, Fes* 
dirand, in the ardour of the moment, had offered himself to 
be the leader of his army ; but little trouble was required to , 
overturn a resolution which was the offspriDg of despair 
and which yielded at once to calm reflection. Bat the situation 
which his dignity, and the duties of administration, prevented 
the Emperor from holding, might be filled by his son, a yewth 
of talents and braveiy, and of whom the' subjects of Austria 
had already formed great expeetatkns. Called by his 
to tbe defence of a monarchy, of whose crowns he wore twu 
already, Ferdinand III., King of Hungary and Bohemki; 
united, with the natural dignity of heir to the throney.tiii. 
respect of the army, and the attachiaeiit of the people^ whM 
ecH^eration was indispensable to him hi the eonduet of . 
war. None but the beloved heir to the crow& could vei^UBeie 
to impose new burdens on a people alreac^ severely op p ii te# ; . 
his persoRtd presence with the army couM alono 
pernicious jealousies of the several leadersi^ia^lqfslbe 
ence of bis name, restore the ne^ected £BeiiAke.^tilW tvoopf 
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to ltd fon&er ligonr. II so pong a leader was devoid of the 
.imtorit^ of judfipwent, pradence, and militarj experience, 
Vkudi practice' alone cotdd impart, this deficiency might 
supplied hy a judicious ehoice of counsellors and assistaata, 
who^ vtndev the cover his name, might he vested with 
supreme authority. 

But plausible as^were the arguments ^th vMc}f^ a part of 
the ministry supported tins plan, it was met hy difficulties 
not less serious, arising from the distrust, perhaps even 
’tho Jealousy, of ^e Emperor, and also fcom the desperate 
state of affairs. How dangerous was it to entrust tlie fate ot 
the monarchy to a youth, who was himself in need of counsel 
and support ! How hazardous to oppose to the greatest gene^ 
rsfl his ago, a tyro, wliose fitness for so important a post 
hod never yet been tested hy experience ; whose name, as yet 
nnluiowii to fame, was far too powerless to inspire a dispi- 
rited army with tlie assurance of future victory! What a 
new harden on the country, to support the state a royal 
leader was required to maintain, and which the prejudices of 
the age considered as inseparable from his presence with the 
army ! How serious a consideration for the prince himself, 
leodhmmence his political career, with an office which must 
maktj him the scourge of his people, and tlie oppressor of the 
territories which he yras hereafter to rule. 

' But not only was a general to be found for the army ; an 
aarmy must also be found fur the general. Since the com* 
fMEdsDry resignation of Wallenstein, the Emperor had defended 
nimself more by the assistance of Bavaria and the League, 
Hbasat. hy his own aimies ; and it ms tliis dependence on 
equivocal allies, which he was endeavouring to escape, by the 
iE^pointment of a general of hie own. But what possibility 
was there of raibing an army out of nothing, witliout the all- 
jMWeffol aid of gold, and the inspiriting name of a victorious 
eSamaiapder ; above all, an army which, by its discipline; 
woriym spirit, and setivily, should be fit to cope with the 
eatpirieueed troops of the northern conqueror? In all Europe; 
iherwwas but oae.manr, equal to this, and that one had been 
iliierIttBy 

' ttomentlHri afehflS sari when more than ordinasy 
MlisftietioiS waato ba done te the wounded pride of the Duhe 
ef Vriedlttair Sale itsdf had been his avenger, and an nip 
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broken ohain of disasters, which had assailed Atistria from the 
daf of hia dismissal, had wron^ from the Emperor the humi- . 
listing confession, that with this general he had lost his right ^ 
arm. Eveiy defeat of his troops opened afresh this wound; 
every town which he lost, re^dved in^e mind of the deceived 
monarch the memory of his own weakness and ingratitude; 
It would ^ve heen^^ell for him, if, in the offended general, 
he had only lost a leader of his troops, and a defender of his 
dominions ; but he was destined to find in him an enemy, and 
the most ^ngerous of all, since he was least armed against 
die stroke of treason. 

Kemoved from the theatre of war, and condemned to irksome 
inaction, while his rivals gathered laurels on the field of glory, 
the haughty duke had beheld these changes ^f fortune with 
affected composure, and concealed, under a glittering and 
theatrical pomp, tlie dark designs of liis restless genius. Tom 
by burning passions within, while all without bespoke calmness 
and indifference, he brooded over projects of ambition and 
revenge, and slowly, but surely, advanced towards his eKid* 
All that he owed to the Emperor was effaced from his mind ; 
what he himself had done for the Emperor was imprinted in 
burning characters on his memory. To his insatiable thirst 
for power, the Emperor’s ingratitude was welcome, as it seemed 
to t^ar in pieces the record of past favours, to absolve him from 
eveiy obligation towards his formor benefactor. In the dis- 
guise of a righteous retaliation, tbp projects dictated by his 
ambition now appeared to him just and pure. In proportion 
as the external circle of his operations was narrowed, the 
world of hope expanded before him, and his dreamy imaging* 
tion revelled in boundless projects, which, in any mind hdt 
such as his, madness alone could have given bir& to. Hiis 
services had raised him to tho proudest height which it wad 
TOSsiblc for a man, by his own efforts, to attain. Fortune had 
denied him nothing which the subject and the citizen could 
lawfully enjoy. Till the moment of hia dismissal, hia de* 
manda had met with no refusal, his ambition had met with no 
check ; but the blow which, at the diet of Batiabon, humbled 
him, showed him the difference between origiml and deputed 

e wer, the distance between the subject and hia sovereto. , 
»used from the intoxication of his own greatness by. wis 
sudden reverse of fortune, he compared the authori^whidli lie 
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had possessed, with that which had deprived him of it; and 
Jbis ambition marked the steps which it had yet to surmount 
the ladder of fortune. From the moment he had so 
bitterl^r experienced the yeight of sovereign power, his efforts 
were directed to attain it for himself ; the wrong which he 
Idinself had suffered made him a robber. Had he not been 
outraged by iiyustice, he might have obediently mspved in his 
orbit round the majesty of the throne, satisfied with the glory 
of being the brightest of its satellites. It was only when 
violently forced from its sphere, that his wandering star threw 
in disorder the system to which it belonged, and came in 
destructive collision with its sun. ^ « * 

Gustavus Adolphus had overrun the north of Germany; 
one place after another was lost ; and at Leipzig, the flower 
of the Austrian army hud fallen. The intelligence of this 
defeat soon reached the ears of Wallenstein, who, in tho re- 
tired obscurity of a private station in Prague, contemplated 
from a calm distance the tumult of war. The news, which 
filled the breasts of the Boman Catholics with dismay,^ an- 
nounced to him the return of greatness and good fortune. 
For him was Gustavus Adolphus labouring. Scarce had. the 
k}ng begun to gain reputation by his exploits, when Wallen- 
stein lost not a moment to court his friendship, and to make 
common cause with this successful enemy of Austria. The 
banished Count Thurn, who had long entered tho service 
of Sweden, undertook to convey Wallenstein’s congratulations 
to the king, and to invite him to a close alliance with the 
duke. Wallenstein required 15,000 men from the king; and 
with these, and the troops he himself engaged to raise, he 
undertook to conquer Bohemia and Moravia, to surprise 
Vienna, and drive his master, tho Fmperor, before him mto 
Italy. Strong as was this unexpected proposition, its extra- 
vagant promises were naturally calculated to excite suspicion. 
Gustavus Adolphus was too good a judge of merit to reject 
with coldness the offers of one who might he so important a 
friend. But when Wallenstein, encouraged by the favourable 
reception of his first message, renewed it after the battle of 
Breitenfeld, and pressed for a decisive answer, tho prudent 
monarch hesitated to trust his reputation to the chimerical 
'projects of so daring an adventurer, and to commit so large a 
force to the honesty of a man who felt no shame in openly 
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fdo^g himflelf a lanitor. He eseosed hisiself.'thm^oEO, m 
the plea of the weaknees of his army, whk^, if dimiuislied 
eo large a detaolimeiit, would certainly suffer m its mara 
through the empire ; and thus, perhaps, by exoess of caatioB» 
lost an opportunity of putting an immolate end to the mr< 
He afterwards endeavoured to renew the negociation; hut the 
iaFourahl%moment was past, and Wallenstein's offended pride 
never forgave the first neglect. 

But the king’s hesitation, perhaps, only accelerated the 
hreadi, which thoir characters made inevitable sooner or later. 
Both framed by nature to give laws, not to receive them, 
they could not long Imve ^co-operated in an enterprise, which 
eminently demamled iimlual submission and sacrihees. Wal- 
lenstein was nothinff where he was not everything : he must 
either act with unlimited power, or not at a,lLj^. eordMly, 
too, did Gustavus dislike control, that almost re- 

nounced liis advantageous alliance with France, because it 
threatened to fetter his own independent judgment. Wallen- 
stein was lost to a party, if he could not lea^^ ; tho latter was, 
if jwssible, still less disposed to obey the instructions of 
another. If the pretensions of a rival would ho so irksome to 
the Duke of Friedland, in the conduct of combined opeiatioiSFi 
in the division of the spoil they would be insupportable. The 
proud monarch might condescend to accept the assistance of a 
rebellious subject against tho Emperor, and to reward his 
valuable services with regal muniliceiice ; but he never could 
so far lose sight of his own dignity, and the majesty of roj^ty, 
as to bestow the recompense which the extravagant ambition 
of Wallenstein demanded ; and requite an act of treason, how- 
ever useful, with a crown. In him, therefore, even if all, 
Europe should tacitly acquiesce, Wallenstein had reason to 
expect tho most decided and formidable opponent to his views 
on the Bohemian crown ; and in all Europe he was the only 
one who could enforce his opposition. Constituted Dictator in 
Germany by Wallenstein himself, he might turn his ams 
against Mm, and consider himself bound by no obligations tO 
one who was himself a traitor. There was no room for a 
Wallenstein under such an ally ; and it was, apparently, lias 
conviction, and not any suppo^ designs upon lilO ' imperial 
Arone, that he alluded to, when, after the death of the King 
of Sweden, he exclaimed, It is well for Urn and me tfajat he 
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Hie flret scheme cf revenge .on the house of Austria (ad 
Meed £ul6di but tliu purpose itself remained unalterable; 

choice of means alone was changed. What he bad failed 
ki eSbcting wkh the King of Sweden, he hoped to obtain with 
less difficulty and more advantage from the Electoriij^ Saxony. 
Him he was as certain of being able to bend to his views, as 
he had always been doubtful of Gustavus Adolphus. Having 
always maintained a good understanding with his old friend 
Ambeim, he now made use of liim to bring about an alliance 
with Saxcmy, by which he hoped to render himself equally 
ffirmidable to the Emperor and the King of Sweden. He had 
reason to expept that a scheme, wliicli, if successful, would 
deprive the Smdish monarch of his influence in Germany, 
wemd be w^comed by tiie Elector of Saxony, who he knew 
was jealous of dlie powder and oiTendecl nt die lofty pretensions 
of Gustavus Adolphus. If he succeeded in sepainiing Saxony 
from the Swedish alliance, and in ostahlisliing, conjointly with 
that power, a third party in the Empire, the fate of the war 
would be placed in his hand ; and by this single step he would 
succeed in gratifying his revenge against the Emperor, re- 
ranging the neglect of the Swedish monarch, and on the ruin 
of both, raising the edifice of his own greatness. 

But whatever course he might follow in the prosecution of 
his designs, he could not carry them into ofl’ect without an 
army entirely devoted to him. Such a force could not be 
aemetly raised jnthout its coming to the knowledge of the 
imperud court, where it would naturally excite, suspicion, and 
thus frostrate his design in the veiy outtet. From the army, 
too, the rebellious puiposes for which itivas destined, must be 
OOBcealed till the very moment of execution, since it could 
scarcely be expected that they would at onco be prepared to 
hstmi to the voice of a traitor, and serve against their legiti- 
mate sovereign. Wallenstein, therefore, must raise it publidr 
and in name of the Emperor, and be placed at its head, with 
imlknitefl authority, by the Emperor himself. But how could 
Ihk.be aooompiished, otherwise than by his being appointed to 
the.ecf]naaad.:ef the army, and entrusted with full powers 
;,to .eenduct the war. Tet neither his pride, nor his interest, 
permitted him tease in pmeson for this post, and as a suppliant 
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to accept from the favour of the Emperor a limited ptmer, 
when an unlimited authority might be extorted from his 
fesSrs. In order to make himself &e master of the terms on 
which he would resume the command of the army, his course 
was to wait until the post should be forced upon him. This 
was the advice he received from Amheim, and this the end 
for whic^ he laboured with profound policy and restless 
activity. 

Convinced that extreme necessity would alone conquer the 
Emperor’s irresolution, and render powerless the opposition 
of his hitter enemies, Bavaria and Spain, he henceforth oc- 
cupied himself in promoting the success of the enemy, and in 
increasing the embarrassments of his master. It was appa- 
rently by his instigation and advice, that the Saxons, when on 
the route to Liisatia and Silesia, had turned their march to- 
wards Bohemia, and overrun that defenceless kingdom, where 
their rapid conquests was partly the result of his measures. 
By the fears which he affected to enterUiin, he paralyzed every 
effort at resistance ; and his precipitate retreat caused the de- 
livery of the capital to the enemy. At a conference with the 
Saxon general, which was held at Kaunitz under t^e pretext 
of ncgociatiug for a pence, the seal was put to the conspiracy, 
and the conquest of Bohemia was the first fruits of this ntutuA) ^ 
understanding. While Wallenstein ^vas thus personally . 
deavouring to heighten tlie perplexities of Austria, and while ‘ 
the rapid movements of the Swedes upon the Rhine effectually, 
promoted his designs, his friends and bribed adherents in 
Vienna uttered loud complaints of the public calamities, and 
represented the dismissal of the genenu as the sole cause of 
all these misfortunest Had Wallenstein commanded, mat- 
ters would never have come to this,” e^^laimed a thousand 
voices; while their opinions found supporters, even in the. 
Emperor’s privy council. 

Their repeated remonstrances were not needed to convince 
the embarassed Emperor of his general’s merits, and of h& 
own error. His dependence on Bavaria and the League had 
soon become insupportable ; but hitherto this dependence 
permitted him not to show his distrust, or irritate the Ele<^r 
by the recall of Wallenstein. But now when his n^cessiti^. 
grew every day more pressing, and the weaknesfs of Bayi^! 
more apparent, he could no longer hesitate ^ ikdim thb* 



friends of the duke, and to consider their oyertures for his 
restoration to command. The immense riches Wallenstein 
possessed, the universal reputation he enjoyed, the rapidity 
vdth which six years before he bad assembled an army of 
40,000 men, 'the little expense at which he had maintained 
this formidable force, the actions he had performed at its 
head, and lastly, the zeal and fidelity he had displayed for 
his master's honour, still lived in the Emperor’s recollection* 
and made Wallenstein seem to him the ablest instrument to 
restore the balance between the belligerent powers, to save 
Austria, and preserve the Catholic religion. However sensi- 
bly the imperial pride might feel the humiliation, in being 
forced to make so unequivocal an admission of post errors and 
present necessity ; however painful it was to descend to hum- 
ble entreaties, from the height of imperial command ; how- 
ever doubtful the fidelity of so deeply injured hnd implacable 
a character; however loudly and urgently the Spanish 
minister and the Elector of Bavaria protested against this 
step, the immediate pressure of necessity fmally overcamo 
eveiy other consideration, and the friends of the duke were 
empowered to consult him on the subject, and to hold out the 
prospect of bis restoration. 

Imormed of all that was transacted in the Emperor's cabi- 
net to 'liis advantage, Wallenstein possessed sufficient self- 
cemio^nd to concern his inward triumph and to assume the 
lioeak of indifference. The moment of vengeance was at last 
come, and his proud heart exulted in the prospect of re- 
paying with interest the injuries of tlie Emperor. With 
artful eloquence, he expatiated upon the happy tranquillity of 
a private station, which had blessed him since his retirement 
from a political stage. Too long, he said, had he tasted the 
pleasures of ease and independence, to sacrifice to the vain 

S hantom of glory, the uncertain favour of princes. All his 
esire of power and distinction were extinct : tranquillity and 
repose were now the sole object of his wishes. The better to 
conceal hjs real impatience, he declined the Emperor's invita- 
tion to the court, but at the same time, to facilitate the nego- 
ciaflons^'^came to Znaim in Moravia. 

, ^ .Ailb- first, it was.proposed to limit the authority to be intrusted 
to fiim, by the pre^nce of a superior, in order, by this e^e- 
diehVtp, rilenoe tbie olgectioiis of the Eltetor of Bavaria, l^e 
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imperial deputies, Questenberg and Werdeuberg, who, aa otA , 
fhendaof the duke, had been employed in this delicate nsbr 
sion, were instructed to propose that the King of Hungwjr ' 
should remain with the army, and learn the art of war under 
Wallenstein* But the very mention- oi his name threateased 
to put a period to the whole negociation. “No! never,’* ex- 
elaimed^allcnstein, “will 1 submit to a colleague in m. 
office. No — ^not even if it were God bimselfr with whom I 
should have to share my command.” But even when tbhi- 
obnoxious point was given up, Prince Eggenberg, the 
Emperor’s minister and favourite, who had always been the 
steady friend and zealous champion of Wallenstem, and was . 
therefore expressly sent to him, exhausted bis ebquboee 
in vain to overcome the pretended reluctance of the duke. 

“ The Emperor,’’ he admitted, “hfid, in Wal|enstein^ thrown 
away the most eostly jewel in his crown : but unwillingly and 
compulsorily only had be taken this step, which he had sinoa 
deeply repented of ; while his esteem for the ‘ duke had re- 
mained unaltered, Ids favour for him undiminished. Of these 
sentiments he now gave the most decisive proof, by rspesing 
unlimited confidence in his fidelity and capacity to repair ^ 
mistakes of his predecessors, and to change the wlb^ asj^et 
of affairs. It would be gi’eat and noble to saerii^ b^ just 
indignation to the good of his country ; dignified and mrtte 
of him to rofute the evil calumny of his enemies by the 
warmth of Ids zeal. This victory over himself^” conchidM 
the prince, “would crown Ids other unparalleled services to 
the empire, and render him the greatest man of boa age« ’ 
These humiliating confessions, «nd flattering, assuraanjii^ . 
seemed at last to disarm the anger of the duke but not be- 
fore he had disburdened his heart of his reproaches agaiciet 
the Emperor, pompously dwelt upon his own servicea^r and 
humbled to the utmost the monarch who solicited his' assist- 
ance, did he condescend to listen to* the attractive psoposab of 
the miidster. As if he yielded entirely to the force ofthein sacs- 
gaments,.he condescended with a hoi^ty reluctance to^ that 
which was the most ardent wish of his heart and de^psud to 
flavour the ambassadors with a ray o£ hopetr But terfeieu 
putting an end to the Emperor’s embarrassm6att».hym^ft 
once a full and miconditional censentr hm esljr aecewh IW it 
part of his. demondsr that he exak* 
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ivtieliF still and- vm of most importance. He ach 

eap^ tibe command* bat oqIj for three mouths; merely ibr 
Anr purpose of raising, but not of leading, an army. He 
only to show his- power and ability in its organization, 
fiid' to disj^ay before the eyes of the Emperor, the greatness 
of thM assistance, which he sti]| retained in his hands. €on- 
tinced that an- army raised by iiis name alone, woul4 if de- 
- priced of its creator, soon sink again into nothing, he intended 
it to seeve only os a decoy to draw more important concessions 
f!Kim> his master. And yet Ferdinand congratulated himself, 
in' having gained so much as he had. 

Wcdlenstein did not long delay to fulfil those ‘promises which 
all’ Germany regarded as chimerical, and winch Gustaviis Adoh 
phosikhud considered as extrav^^nt. But the foundation for 
the present enterprise had been long laid, and lie now only put 
hr motion the machiiiery, which many years had been prepared 
for the purpose. Scarcely had the news spread of Wallenstein’s 
levies, when, from every quarter of the Austrian monarchy, 
crowds of soldiers repaired to try Iheir fortunes under this expe- 
zfencedf general. Many, who had before fought under his stand- 
ards, had' been admiring eye-witnesses of his great actions, and 
experienced his magnanimity, came forward from their retire* 
jutmit, to shaxe with him a second time both booty and glory, 
tmia g^atness of the pay he promised attmcled thousands, 
the plentifhl supplies the soldier was likely to enjoy at 
cost of the peasant, was to the latter an irresistible in- 
ducement rather at once to embrace the military life, instead 
of being the' victim of its oppression. All the Austrian pro- 
viticee were compelled to assist in the equipment. No class 
wfie> exempt from taxation — ^no dignity or privilege from capi- 
fiittaon. ^he Spanish court, as well as the King of Hungary, 
agreed to-contribute a considerable sum. The ministers made 
Bom presents, while Wallenstein himself advanced 200,000 
dim^ hx)m his own -income to hasten the armament. The 
Morba officers he supported out of his own revenues ; and, by 
^ exaii^le; by brilliant promotions, and still more brii- 

pmmices, he induced all, who were able, to raise troops 
cm expense.' Whoever raised a corps at his own 
ite^commander. Im the appointment of officers, 
imoie lio diffiBsenee. Biches, bravery, and experience 
^ i^Med creed. By this uniform treatment 
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of different relipous Isecta, and still more by his ecpress . 
claration, that his present levy had nothing to do mth religion^, 
the Protestant subjects of the empire were tranquillized^ and 
reconciled to bear their share of the public buraens. Ihe 
did^e, at the same time, did not omit to treat, inhis own name, 
with foreign states for dlbn and moneys He prevailed on the 
Duke 0 ^ Lorraine, a second ^e, to espouse the cause of the 
Emperor. Poland was urged to supply him with Cossacks, ^ 
and Italy with warlike necessaries. Before the three#(i,onths 
were expired, the army which was assembled in Moravia, amount* 
ed to no less than 40,000 men, chiefly drawn from the unoon*> 
quered parts of Bohemia, from Moravia, Silesia, and the German 
provinces of the House of Austria. What to every one had 
appeared impracticable, Wallenstein, to the astonishment pf all 
Europe, had in a short time effected. The charm of his 
name, his treasures, and his genius, had assembled thousands 
in arms, where before 4nstria had only looked for hundreds. 
Furnished, even to superfluity, with all necessaries, com- 
manded by experienced officers, and inflAixied by enthusiasm 
which assured itself of victory, this newly created army only 
awaited the signal of tlieir leader to show themselves, by the 
bravery of their deeds, worthy of his choice. 

The duke had fulfilled his promise, and the troops were ready 
tu take the field ; he then retired, and left to the Emperor to 
ohoose a commander. But it would have been as easy to raise 
a second army like tlie first, as to find any other commander 
for it than Wallenstein. This promising army, the last hope 
of the Emperor, was nothing but an illusion, as soon as t|ie, 
charm was dissolved which had called it into existence; .by 
Wallenstein it had been raised, and, without him, it sank 
like a creation of magic into its original nothingness. Its 
officers were either bound to him as his debtors, or,. as bis 
creditors, closely connected with his interests, and the pr^ 
servation of his power. The regiments he had entrusted to 
his own relations, creatures, and &vourites. He, ^iid he. 
alone, could discharge to the troops the extravagant promises 
by which they had been lured into his service, ^is pledged 
word was the only security on which their bold, , 

rested; a blind reliance on his omnipotence,. Iho 
which linked together in one common life and sonf pe 
various impulses of their zeal. There was an end 
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good fortdxie'Of ea<di individual, if he retired, vrho alone vm 
the voucher of its fulfilment. 

However little Wallenstein was serious in his refusal, he 
successfully employed this means to terrify the Emperor into 
oousenting to his extravagant ^condllons. The progress of 
the enemy eveiy day increased the pressure of the Egiperor's 
‘difldculties, while the remedy, was also close at hand; a word 
fh>m him mi^t terminate the general embarrassment. Prince 
Eggenberg at length received orders, for tlie third and last 
time, at any cost and sacrifice, to induce his friend, Wallen < 
stein, to accept the command. 

He found him at Znaim in Moravia, pompously surrounded 
by the tinops, the possession of whicli he made the Emperor 
so earnestly to long for. As a suppliant, did the haughty sub- 
ject receive the deputy of his sovereign. “ He never could 
trust,” he said, “ to a restoration to command, which he owed 
to the Emperor's necessities, and not to his sense of justice. 
He was now courted, because the danger had reached its 
height, and safety was hoped for from his arm only; but 
his successful services would soon cause the servant to be 
forgotten, and the return of security would bring back re- 
newed in^titude. If he deceived the expectations formed 
of him, his long earned renown would be forfeited ; even if 
'he,' fulfilled them, his repose and happiness must be sacri- 
ficed. Soon would envy be excited anew, and the de- 
pendent monarch would not hesitate, a second time, to mako 
Ob' offering of convenience to a servant whom he could now 
dispense with. Better for him at once, and voluntarily, to 
resign a post from which sooner or later the intrigues of his 
enemies would expel him. Security and content were to be 
found in the bosom of private life ; and nothing but the wish 
to icfi>lige the Emperor had induced him, reluctantly enough, 
to relinquish for a time his blissful repose.” 

^ ' Tired of this long larce, the minister at last assumed a 
cenooli tgne, and threatened the obstinate duke with the Em- 
peror'e resMiitment, if ho persisted in his refusal. “ Low 
«npugh. had the imperial dignity,” ho added, ** stooped al- 
ia^; and yietf instead of exciting his magnanimity by ite 
oohdescension, had only flattered his pride and increased his 
obstinacy;/ sacj^ce had been made in vain, he would 

not ao^er, bui that the suppliant might ba converted into 
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the sorereign, aud that the mcmaFeh mi^t not aYeaoge hb 
jured dignity on his rebellious subjects. However ^eatly Feb* 
dinaud may have erred, the Emperor at least had a djum ' 

dience; tte man might be mistaken, but the monarch tiabild 
not confess liis error. 1m the Duke of Friedland had 
by an upjust decree, he might yet be recompensed, lor all 
losses ; the wound which it had itself inflicted, the hand; 
Majesty might heaJ. If be asked security for his persoia end 
bis dignities, the Emperors equity would refuse him no fear 
sonable demand. Miijesty contemned, admitted hot of any 
atonement ; disobedience to its commands cancelled the most 
brilliant services. The Emperor required bis servioesi, and 
as emperor bo demanded them. Whatever price Wallen^ain 
might set upon them, the Emperor would readily agree to; 
but he demanded obedience, or the weight of his indiguatijMai , 
should crush the relractoiy servant.” .| 

Wallenstein, whose extensive possessions within the Aus^ 
trian momirchy were momentarily exposed to the power of the 
Emperor, was keenly sensible that this was no idle tbiroat; 
yet it was not fear that at lost overcame his affected reluctance. 
This iin])erious tone of itself, was to his mind a plain proof ol 
the weakness and despair which dictated it, while the Em* 
peror's readiness to yield all his demands, ccmvinced him 
that he Imd attained the summit of his Avishes. He no^^r 
made a show of yielding to the persuasions of Eggenbe^; 
and left liim, in order to write down the conditions on wbiSpaL 
he accepted the command. 

Not Avithout apprehension, did the minister receive 'fibe 
writing, in which the proudest of subjects had nrescnlted 
laws to the proudest of sovereigns. But however little eonr 
ffdence he had iii the moderation of his friend, the en* 
travagant contents of his wTiting suipassed even his 
expectations. Wallenstein required tae uncontrolled 
mand over all the German armies of Austria and Spain, 
lanlimited powem to reAvard and punidi.. Neither |he 
of Hungary, nor tlie Emperor himself, wene to 
army, still less to exercise any act of anthotiiyj^er 
commission in the army, no pension or letter of 
be granted by the Emperor without Walleisstemlb . 

All the conquests and confiscations that takejplb<b 

were to be placed entiedy at WalleiistehiVdisf«^ 
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ckision of odier tribunal. For bis ordinary pay, an iia- 
Vjperisl lieceditaiy estate was to be assigned him, with anot^r 
of file oonquered estates within the empire for his extraordi- 
^ nary expenses. Eveiy Austrian province was to be opened to 
him if he required it in case of retr^t. He farther demandied 
; the assurance of the possession of tne Duchy of Mecklenburg, 
19 the event of a future peace ; and a formal and Aimely in- 
tlaaeiaoB, If it should be deemed necessary a second time to 
demve him of the command. 

In vain the minister entreated him to moderate bis de- 


edands, which, if granted, would deprive the Emperor of all 
axtth<»rlty over his own troops, and make him absolutely de- 
pendent on bis general. The value placed on his services had 
been too plainly manifested to prevent him dictating the price 
at which they umre to be purcl^ed. If the pressure of cir- 
oomstances eompelled the Emperor to grant demands, it was 
flomething more than a mere feeling of haughtiness and de- 
sire pf revenge which induced the duke to make them. His 
plans of rebellion were formed, to its success, every one of the 
^conditions for which Wallenstein stipulated in this treaty with 
tile .eeurt, was indispensable. Those plans required that the 
Emperor should he deprived of all authority in Germany, and 
he {daoed at the mercy of his general ; and this object would 
be attained, the moment Ferclinaiid subscribed the required 
conditions. The use which Wallenstein intended to make of 
his army, (widely different indeed from that for which it was 
mitrasted to him,) brooked not of a divided power, and 
adll less of an authority superior to Ills own. To be the sole 
znaster of the will of his troops, he must also bo the sole 
master of thoir destinies ; insensibly to supphmt his sove- 
te&ea, and to transfer permanently to his own person the 
; l^ts of sovereignty, which were only lent to him for a time 
i^aiugher authority, he must cautiously Iseep the latter out 
qC the view of the army. Hence his obstinate refusal to 
aBow any prince of the4aouse of Austria to be present with the 
The liberty oi free disposal of all the conquered and 
eonfisoatift estates in the empire, would also affend him fearful 
pf^fUHhasmg depeiments and instruments of his 
piaailpj,. aod of aoting me dictator in Germany more absolutely 
ever mj ^peror did in time of peace. By the right 
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case of need, lie had full power to hold the Emperor b prl* 
soner by means of his own forces, and within his own domi* 
nious ; to exhaust the strength and resouines of these coun- 
tries, and to undermine the power of Austria in its yery 
foundation. 

Whatever might be the issue, he had equally secured, his ^ 
own advantage, by the conditions he had extorted from the 
Emperor. If circumstances proved favourable to his daring 
project, this treaty with the Emperor facilitated its execution; 
if on tho contrary, the course of things ran counter to it, it 
would at least afford him a brilliant compensation for the 
failure of his plans. But how could he consider an agree- 
ment valid, which was extorted, from him, and based upon, 
treason ? How could he hope to bind the Emperor by a 
written agreement, in the face of a law which condemned 
to death cveiy one who should have the presumption to im- 
pose conditions upon him? But this criminal was the most 
indispensable man in the empire, and Ferdinand, well prac- 
tised in dissimulation, granted him foi 'the present all he 
required. 

At last, then, the imperial army had found a commander-in- 
chiof worthy of the name. Every other authority in the army,' 
even that of the Emperor himself, ceased from the moment 
\v’‘allenstoin assumed the commander’s baton, and ©very opt, 
was invalid which did not proceed from him. From the 
hanks of the Danube, to those of the Weser and the Oder, was, 
felt tho life-giring dawning of this new star; a new spirit 
seemed to inspire the troops of the emperor, a new epocn. of 
the war began. The Papists fonn fresh hopes, the Protestemt 
beholds with anxiety the changed course of affairs. 

The greater the price at wdiich the services of the new 
general had been purchased, the greater .justly were the e^-' 
pectations from those winch the court of ^he Emperor ent^.. 
tained. But the duke was in no hurry to fulfil these eBpe^ 
ations. Already in the vicinity of Bohemia, and at the hei^ 
of a formidable force, he hod hut to show himself there, in ' 
order to overpower the exhausted force of the Saxons, wd 
brilliantly to commence liis new career by the redipnque^ 'of 
that kingdom. But, contented with harassing the enemy • 
with indecisive skirmishes of his Groats, he ^^oncnl tho,, 
best part of that kingdom to be plundered, Md 
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(orw&d in pursuit of his own selfish jtlans. His design was, 
not to conquer the Saxons, but to unite with them. Exclu* 
sivelj occupied with this important object, he remained in- 
actiTe, in the hope of conquering more surely by means of 
negociation. He left no expedient untried, to detach this 
prince from the Swedish alliance ; and Ferdinand himself, 
ever inclined to an accommodation with this prince, Approved 
^ this proceeding. But the great debt which Saxony owed 
to Sweden, was as yet too freshly remembered to allow of such 
an act of perfidy ; and even had the Elector been disposed to 
yield to die temptation, the equivocal character of Wallen- 
stein, and the bad character of Austrian policy, precluded any 
reliance in the integrity of its promises. Notorious already 
as a treacherous statesman, ho met not with faith upon the 
Tery occasion when perhaps he intended to act honestly ; and, 
moreover, was denied, by circumstances, the opportunity of 
proving the sincerity of his intentions, by the disclosure of 
ms tefiu motives. 

He, therefore, unwillingly resolved to extort, by force of 
arms, what he could not obtain by negociation. Suddenly 
assembling his troops, be appeared before Prague ere the 
Saxons had time to advance to its relief. After a short 
resistance, the treacheiy of some Capuchins opens the gates to 
one of his regiments; and the garrison, who had taken refuge 
in the citadel, soon laid down their arms upon disgraceful 
conditions. Master of the capital, he hoped to carry on more 
successfully his negociations at the Saxon court; but even 
while he was renewing his proposals to Amheim, he did not 
hesitate to give them weight by striking a decisive blow'. 
He hastened to seize the narrow passes bet'ween Aussig and 
Pima, with a view of cutting off the retreat of the Saxons 
into their own countiy ; but tho rapidity of Amheim*s oper- 
ations fortunately extricated them from the danger. After 
the retreat of this general, Egra and Leutmeritz, the last 
Strongholds of the Saxons, surrendered to the conqueror: and 
the vmole kingdom was restored to its legitimate sovereign, 
in less time than it had been lost. 

' 'Wanenstfun, less occupied with the interests of his master, 

'than irith the furtherance of his own plans, now puiposed^ to 
ctufty'ihe war^^to Saxony, and by ravaging his territories, 
opbi]^^ tha< Iwector to enter into a private treaty with the 
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Emperor, dt rather vith himself. Bvfc, however little 
tomed ho was to make his will hend to mrcumstanceSi ke bow 
I j^roeived the necessity of postponing his favourite scheme 
mi* sa time, to a more pressing emergency. he was 

driving the Saxons firom Bohemia, Gustavus Adolphus 
•bemi gaming the victories, already detailed, on the Rhine and 
iha Da^be, and carried the war through Franconia and liu- 
eatia, to the frontiers of Bavaria. Maximilian, defeated on 
the Lech, and deprived by death of Count Tilly, his best sup- 
port,. urgency solicited the Emperor to send with all speed 
the Duke of Fried! and to his assistance, from Bohemia, and 
by the defence of Bavaria, to avert the danger £rom AuiStiia 
itself. He also made tlie same request to Wallenstein, said 
entreated him, till he could himself come with the main fozue« 
to despatch in the mean time a few regiments to his aid. 
Ferdinand secoi^idcd the request with all his influence, asd 
one messenger jifter another was sent to Wallenstein, urghatg 
him to move towai'ds tlio Danube. 

It now appeared how completely the Emperor had aacii- 
fleed his authority, in surreuderiiig to another the supra^a 
command of his troops. Indifferent to Maximilian's entvea- 
ties, and deaf to the Emperor's repeated commands, WaJJ^B- 
stein remained inactive in Bohemia, and abandoned the 
lEUector to his fate. The remembrance of the evil service 
which Maximilian had rendered him with the Emperor, M 
the Diet at Itatisbon, was deeply engraved on the unplaoaMc 
mind of the duke, and the Elector's late attempts to preveot 
his reinstatement, were no secret to him. The momeoxt cf 
revenging this ai&out had now arrived, and Maximilian waa 
doomed to pay dearly for his folly, in provoking riie moat 
revengeful of men. Wallenstein maintained, that Boheo^ 
ought not to be left exposed, and that Austria could not ha 
better protected, than by allowing the Swedish army to vaalb 
its strength before the Bavarian fortress. I%ub, by the nfm 
of the ^edes, he chastised his enemy; and while >000 {AM 
after another fell into their hands, allowed the £ 3 eotor Vahdj 
to await his arrival in Ratisbon. It was only when s^aoni- 
plete su^ugation of Bofaexma left him without aimiae, and. 
the conquests of Oustavus Adolphus in ^is^raatehad^' 

Anstria itself, that he yielded to toe pressing eMsatles of the' 
/Elector and the Emperor, and determined ha hShet 





uxiioB 'wltih 4be fonner? an eyent, svliich, accordiM 
ifi tha geaeral anAicipaliao of ih» Homan Catholics, wulS 
jUkCs^ me fate of &e oampaign. 

CMavus Adolpbua, too yreak in numbe]?8 to cope even iwitli 
WaUenstein's force alone, naturally dreaded the junction of 
aucb powerful armies, aiid the little energy he u|^d to pre- 
vent it, was the ooeosion of great surprise. Apparently he 
irecdioned too much on the hatred which alienated the leaders, 
and seemed to render their effectual co-operation improbable ; 
when the event oontrodieted his views, it was too late to re- 
pair his error. On the hrst certain intelligence he received 
their designs, he hastened to the Upper Palatinate, for 
purpose of intercepting the Elector : but the latter had 
already arrived there, and the junction had been effected 
ait Egca. 

This frontier town had been chosen by Wallenstein, for 
ibe scene of his triumph over his former rival. Not content 
having seen liim, as it were, a suppliant at his feet, he 
'imposed upon him the hard condition of leaving his territories 
.in im rear exposed to the enemy, and declaring by tliis long 
to meet him, tho necessity and distress to which ho 


‘ was reduced. Even to this humiliation, the haughty prince 
patjoudy submitted. It had cost him a severe struggle to 
. ask £i»r protection of the man who, if his own wishes had 
'been consulted, would never have liad the power of granting 
k; but having once made up his mind to it, he was ready to 
bear all the annoyances which were inseparable from riiot 
jresolve, and suf^cienUy^ master of himself to put up with 
potty grievances, when an important end 'was in view. 

' But whatever pains it had cost to effect this junction, it 
(Wlw equally .difidcult to settle the conditions on which it was 
ie he maimrnned. The united army must be jdaced under 
the comixmd of one individual, if any olject was to be gained 
^ if Ab union, and each general was equally averse to yield to 
W .svpenim^ authority of the mother. If Maximilian rested 
haa dafo on his electenal dignity, the nobleness of bis descent, 
hind sajiuefice in the emfplre, Wallenstein's military re- 
unlimited command conferred on him by the 
:fj^mpeznr, ah equity steong title <to it. If it was deqf^ 
to the pride of former to serve under an 
; the idea of haporihg bm mi so imperious « 
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spirit, flattered in the same degree the haughtiness of^Walleii- 
stein. An obst&ate dispute ensued, which, however, ter- 
minated in a mutual compromise to Wallenstein's advantage. 
To him was assigned the unlimited command of both armies, 
particularly in battle, while the Elector was deprived of alt 
power of altering the order of battle, or even the route of the 
army. He retained only the bare right of punishing and 
rewarding his own troops, and the flree use of these, when 
not acting in conjunction with the Imperialists. 

After mese preliminaries were settled, the two 'generals at 
last ventured upon an interview; but not until they had 
mutually promised to bury the past in oblivion, and all the 
outward formalities of a reconciliation had been settled. 
According to agreement, they publicly embraced in the sight of 
their troops, and made mutual professions of friendship, while 
in reality the hearts of both were overflowing with malice. > 
Maximilian, Avell versed in dissimulation, had sufficient com- 
mand over himself, not to betray in a sinple feature his reat 
feelings; but a malicious triumph sparkled in the eyes of 
Wallenstein, and the constraint iryhich was visible in all his 
movements, betrayed the violence of the emotion which over- 
powered his proud soul. 

The combined Imperial and Bavarian armies amounted, to 
nearly 60,000 men, chiefly veterans. Before this force, the 
King of Sweden was not in n condition to keep the field. As 
his attempt to prevent their junction had failed, he com- 
menced a rapid retreat into i'ranconia, and awaited there 
for some decisive movement on th# part of the enemy, in 
order to form his own plans. The position of the corn- 
bined armies between the frontiers of Saxony and Bavarioi 
left it for some time doubtful whether they woidd remove the 
war into the foimer, or endeavour to drive the Swedes from 
the Danube, and deliver Bavaria. Saxony had be^ stripped 
of troops by Amheim, who was pursuing his conquests, in 
Silesia; not without a secret design, it was generally etq> 
][K>8ed, of favouring the entrance of the Duke of Fxi^lahd 
mto that electorate, and of thus driving the irxesolote Jolm 
George into peace with the Emperor. Gustavus Adoljdifis' 
himself, fully persuaded .that Wallenstein's views were di*^ 
rected against Saxony, hastily de^tched a strbi^^^euifoine*, 
ment to the assistance of his confederate, with the int^tion,^ 
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ds soon.^ circamstaaices would allow, of following witli tbu 
main But the movements of Wi^enstein's may 

soon led lum to suspect that he himself wa^ie o1:gect of atr 
tack; and the Duke*s march through the Upper Palatinate, 
plac^ the matter beyond a doubt. The question now was, 
now to provide for his own security, and the prize was no 
longer his, supremacy, but his very existence. ^His fer- 
tile genius must now supply the means, not of conquest, 
but of preservation. The approach of the enemy had sur- 
prised him before he had time to concentrate his troops, whick 
were scattered all over Germany, or to summon his allies to 
his aid. Too weak to meet the enemy in the field, he had no 
dhoice left, but either to throw himself into Nuremberg, and 
rp!* the risk of being shut up in its walls, or to sacrifice that 
city, and await a reinforcement under the cannon of Doiiau- 
werth. Indifferent to danger or difficulty, while he obeyed the 
call of humanity or honour, he chose the first without hesita- 
tions firmly resolved, to buiy himself with his whole army 
under the ruins of Nuremberg, rather than to purchase his 
Own safety by the sacrifice of his confederates. 

Measures were immediately token to surround the city and 
suburbs with redoubts, and to form an entrenched camp. 
Several thousand workmen immediately commenced this ex- 
tentive work, and an heroic determination to hazard life and 
property in the common cause, animated the inhabitants of 
Nuremberg. A trench, eight feet deep and twelve broad, 
surrounded the whole fortScation ; the lines were defended 
by redoubts and batteries, the gates by half moons. The 
river Pegnitz, which filws through Nuremberg, divided the 
whole comp into two semicircles, whose communication was, 
secured by several bridges. Above three hundred pieces of 
cannon defended the town-walls and the intrenchments. The 
peasantiy from the neighbouring villages, and the inhabitants 
of Nuremberg, assisted the Swedish soldiers so zealously, 
that on the seventh day the army was able to enter the camp, 
and, iu a fortnight this great work was completed. 

'VWle these operations were carried on vnthout the walls, the 
magistrates of Nuremberg were busily occupied in filling the 
magazines with provisions and ammunition for a long siege. 
Measures were taken, at the same time, to secure the health 
q{ the inhabitants, which was likely to be encbuigered by thu 
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(Sonfluz of so many peoplo; efeanlinesa was enforced 
striotest regulat^pis. In order, if necessaiy; to support 
King; the youtn of the city were embodied and trained' ta> 
axms, the militia of the town considerably reinforced, and a 
new r^ment raised, consisting of four-and-twenty namesw 
according to tile letters of the idphabet. Gustayus had. iai' 
the mean^me, called to his assistance his allies, Buke. Wil** 
littm of Weimar, and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; and 
ordered hie generals on the Rhine, in Thurtagia- and Lowet 
Saxony, to commence their march immediately, and join him 
irith l&eir troops in Nuremberg. His ^army, which waa en« 
eampiB^ within the lines, did not amoimt/to more than 16,000^ 
men, scarcely a third of the enemy. ( . 

The Imperialists bad, in the mean time, by mow maafelM,. 
advanced to Neumark, where Wallonstein' made a genei^ 
review. At the sight of this formidable force, he could no% 
rofiniii from indulging in a childish boast: “In four days;." 
said he, “ it will be shown whether 1 or the Ein^* of Sweden! 
is to be master of the world.”’ Yet, noimtbetanding hiw 
superiority, he did nothing to fulfil Ills prpmi^; and even^ 
let slip the opportunity of crushing his eneny^w^n the lat^ 
tcer had the hardihood to leave his lines to meet bim^ “ Bat- 
tles enough have been fought,” was his answer to those who 
advised him to attack the King, “ it is now time to tiy^jiineth 
method.” Wallenstein’s well-founded reputation reqmredhpt 
any of those rash enterprises dn which younger soldiers^nw, in 
the hope of gaining* a name. Satisfied that the enemy’s despair 
would dearly sell a victoiy, while a defeat would irretrievably 
ruin the Emperor’s affairs, he resolvA to wear out ^e ardnue 
jSf his opponent by a tedious blockade, and by thus depnakig' 
him of every opportunity of availing himself of his impe*^ 
tuous bravery, take from him the very advantage which nad 
liitherto rendered him invincible. 'Without makmg any attade;; 
therefore, he erected a strong fertified camp on the o&er aids 
of the Pegnitz, and opposite Nuremberg ;* and, by this wett 
chosen position, cut off from the city and the^ caiiip< of 
Hwiia all supjilies from Finnconia, Swabia^ and Tlnufii^ 
Thus he held in siege at once the city andtfee Kii!^; a!i^ 
teredo himself with the hope- of dowly, but surelj^r weariii^ellt 
by fhmine and pestilence the courage of hiojoppoiveiil; 

H had no wish to encounter in the field 
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la^ awaze^ howeycv, ef resources and the strangAc 
of hi» iiVevaavjrr WaHanstein had not taloen sufficient pre- 
oaotos to- tt?6£t from himself the fate he was designing fov 
From- the whole of the neighbouring eountry, the pear 
aiiitiy had fled with their property ; and wl^t little provision . 
vsmaiined, must bo obstinately contested with the Swedes. The 
!ffij%^spaflred the magazines within the town, as lon&M it was 
posssble to provision has army from without; and thSse forays 
produced constant skirmishes between the Groats and the 
Swedish cavalry, of wloich the sitiroumling country exhibited 
the most melancholy traeea. The necessaries of life must]^ 
obtaiited sword in Jh^4 » foraging parties cou^d 

venture out without ^a numerous escort. And when .this sup- 
ply fhUed, the town opened its magazines to the King; hut 
WaHenstein liad to support his troops from a distance; A 
large convoy from Bavaria was on its way to him, with an 
eseort of a thousand men. Gustavus Adolplms having re- 
ceived* inteUigeece of its approach, immediately sent out a 
legimeiEt ef .^valry to intercept it; and the darkness of the 
night Ihvoured' the enterprise. The whole convoy, with the 
town in v^ich it was, fell into tV o hands of the Swedes ; the 
Imperial escort was cut to pieces ; about 12,000 catlJo earned 
off .and a thousand waggons, loaded with breofl, which could 
Boi be. brought away, were set on fire. Seven regiments, 
vdiiuh' Wallenstein had sent forward to Altdoqi to cover the 
entrance of tlie long and anxiously expected convoy, were at^ " 
t^ed by the King; who liad, in like manner, advanced to 
cover the retreat of his cavalry, and routed after an obstinate 
action, being driven back into the Imperial camp, with the less 
et 400 men* So many checks and difficulties, and so Arm 
and unexpected a resistance on the part of the King, made 
the Duke of Friedland repent that he hod declined to hazard 
a baittle. The strength of the Swedish camp rendered an 
afeta^ impracticable; and the armed youth of Nuremberg 
aoMered the King as a nursery &om which he could supply his 
loss of troops. The wairt of provisions, which began to be 
M^kr the Imperial- camp as strcmgly as in the Swedish, ren- 
dined hr uneertiain whkhi party' would be first compelled to give 


r.diywhiBd^lihe twe arxmes now remained in view of 
edsh other, o^tually* defended hy inaccessible entrenchmentOf 
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^thout attempting anything more than slight attaclor and 
unimportant smrmishes. On both sides, infectious diseases^' 
the natural consequence of bad food, and a crowded pcmula- 
tion, had occasioned a greater loss than the sword. Ana this 
.evil daily increased. But at length, the long expected saor\^ 
cours arrived in the Swedish camp ; and by wis strong rein- <• 
forcemeoit, the King was now enabled to obey the dictates of 
his native courage, and to break the chains which had hitherto 
fettered him. 

In obedience to his requisitions, the Duke of Weimar had ^ 
hastily drawn together a corps from the garrisons in Lower 
Saxony and Thuringia, which, at Schweinfhrt in Franconia, 
was joined by four Saxon regiments, ard at Kitzingen by the 
corps of the Bhine, which the .Landgra\{e of Hesse, and the 
Palatine of Birkenfeld, despatched to t)i^ relief of the King. 
The Chancellor, Oxenstiem, undertook !io lead tliis force to 
its destination. After being joined at Windsheim by the 
Duke of Weimar himself, and the Swedish General Banner, 
he advanced by rapid marches to Pruck and Eltersdorf, where 
he passed the Bednitz, and reached the Swedish camp in 
safety. This reinforcement amounted to nearly 50,000 m^, 
and was attei^ed by a train of 60 pieces of cannon, and 4,000 
baggage wag^s. Gustavus now saw himself a| ^e head 
an army of nearly 70,000 strong, without reckoning the ' 
militia of Nuremberg, which, in case of necessity^ could 
‘"bring into the field about 30,000 fighting men ; a formidable ' 
force, opposed to another not less formidable. The war 
seemed at length compressed to the point of a single battle, 
which was to decide its fearful issue. With divided sym- 
pathies, Europe looked with anxiety to this scene, where the 
whole strength of the two contending parties was fearfully 
drawn, as it were, to a focus 

If, before the arrival of the Swedish succours, a* want of 
provisions had been felt, the evil was now fearfully increased 
to a dreadful height in ^th camps, for Wallenstein had also 
received reinforcements from Bavaria. Besides the 120,000 
men confronted to each other, and more than 60,000 horseSr ^ 
in the two armies, and besides the inhabitants of Nuremberg, 
whose number far exceeded the Swedish army, there were in 
the camp of Wallenstein about 15,000 women, wdth as many 
drivers, and nearly the same number in that of .ihe^fkired^ 
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The custom of the time permitted the soldier to cany his 
&mily unth him to the field. A number of prostitutes fol- 
lowed the Imperialists ; while, with the view of preventing 
such excesses, Gustlivas's care for the morals of his sol- 
, diers promoted marriages. For the rising generation, who 
had this camp for their home and country, regular military 
schools were established, which educated a race of fxcellent 
warriors, by which means the army might in a manner re- 
^roit itself in the course of a long campaign. No wonder, 
then, if these wandering nations exhausted every temtory in 
which they encamped, and by their immense consumption 
raised the necessaries of life to an exorbitant price. All the 
mills of Nuremberg were insufficient to grind the com re- 
quired for each day ; kpd 1 5,000 pounds of bread, which were 
daily delivered by th^*:town into tlie Swedish camp, excited, 
without allaying, the Ihimigcr of the soldiers. The laudable 
exertions of the magistrates of Nuremberg could not prevent 
the greater part of the horses from dying for want of forage, 
while the increasing mortality in the camp consigned more 
than a hundred men daily to the gi-ave. 

To put an end to these distresses, Gustavus Adolphus, re- 
Mng dn his numerical superiority, Icjft his liiieAn the i35th 
wf, foiming before the enemy in order of bmle, while ho 
cannonaded the duke's camp from three batteries erected on 
ihe side of the Eednitz. But tlic duke remained immoveable 
'in his entrenchments, and contented himself with answering 
this challenge by a distant fire of cannon and musketry. His 
plan was to wear out the king by his inactivity, and by the 
fbree of famine to overcome his resolute determination ; and 
neither the remonstrances of Maximilian, and the impatience 
of his army, nor the ridicule of his opponent, could shako his 
puroose. Gustavus, deceived in his hope of forcing a battle, 
ana compelled by his increasing necessities, now attempted 
impossibilities, and resolved to storm a position which art and 
nature had combined to render impregnable. 

Intrusting his own camp to the militia of Nuremberg, on 
the fifty-eighth day of his encampment, (the festival of St. 
Barthefiomew,) he advanced in full order of battle, and passing 
the Bednits at' Furth, easily drove the enemy's outposts be- 
fore him. The main army of the Imperialists was posted on 
the steep heights between the Biber and the Bednitz, called 

Q 
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the Old Fortress and Altenbezg; while the camp itsislf, eofi* 
xoanded by these eminences, spread out immeasurably 
the plain. On these heights, the whole of the artillery ima. 
"placed. Deep trenches surrounded inaccessible redoubts, 
while Uiick barricadoes, with pointed palisades, defended t3se 
approaches to the heights, from the summits of which, Wallen- 
stein calmly and securely discharged the lightnings of his 
artillery from amid the dork thunder-clouds of smoke. A de- 
structive fire of musketry was maintained behind the breasts 
works, and a hundred pieces of cannon threatened the despe- 
rate assailant ^vit1l certain destmction. Against this daii^- 
ous post Gustavus now directed his attack; five hun£ed 
musketeers, supported by a few infantry, (for a greater number 
could not act hi the narrow space,) enjoyed the imenvied privi- 
lege of first throwing llicmsolves into the open jaws of death. 
The assault was furious, the resistance obstinate. Exposed 
to the whole lire of the enemy's artillery, and infuriate by tlm 
prospect of inevitable deatli, these determined warriors rushed 
forward to storm the heights ; which, in an instant, converted 
into.i|‘'f1aiuing volcano, discharged on them a sho^^er of shot. 
At the same moment, the heavy cavalry rushed forward into 
tlie open ing| which the artillery had made in the close ranks 
of the assaiRnts, and (fivided them; till the intrepid .baM, 
conquered by the strength of nature and of man, tookto ffigbet, 
leaving a hundred dead upon the field. To Germans nad 
(jlustavus yielded this post of honour. Exasperated at tbebr 
retreat, he now led on his Finlanders to the attack, thinking, 
by their northern courage, to shame the cowardice of the Ger- 
mans. }3ut they, also, after a similar hot reception, yielded 
to the superiority of ike enemy ; and a third regiment rac- 
ceeded tiiem to experience the same fate. This was refdaced 
by a foui'th. a ilt'ih, and a sixth ; so that, during a ten hoars’ 
action, every ivgiment was brought to the attack to retit^ with 
bloody loss from the contest. A thousand mangled bodies 
covered the hold ; yet Gustavus undauntedly maintained tlie 
attack, and Wallenstein held his position unshaken. 

In the mean time, a sharp contest had taken plaee be- 
tween the imperkl cavalry and the left wing of llm SwediBS^ 
w'hich was posted in a thicket on the Bednitz, idfb'vafjfii)^ 
success, but willi equal intrepidity and loss m be# sides. 
The Duke of Fiiedland and Prince Bernard of "Wiotear had 



eadi a hone shot under them ; the king himself had the sole 
•W his boot carried off by a cannon bdl. The combat was 
1 maintained with on'diminished obstinacy, till the approach of 
night separated the combatants. But the Swedes had ad* 
Tanced too &r to retreat without hazard. While the king 
ym seeking an oificer to convey to the regiments the order to 
retreat, he met Colonel Hephum, a brave Scotchnun, whoso 
native courage alono had drawn him from the camp to share 
m the dangers of the day. Offended with tlie king for having 
not long before preferred a younger officer for some post of 
danger, he had rashly vowed never again to draw his sword for 
the king. To him Gustavus now addressed himself, praising 
his courage, and requesting him to order the regiments to ne- 
treat. “ Sire,” replied the brave soldier, “ it is the only ser- 
vice I cannot refuse to your Majesty ; for it is a hazardous 
one,”— and immediately hastened to cany the command. 
One of the heists above the old fortress had, in the heat 
Ox the action, been earned by tlie Duke of Weimai*. It cem- 
manded the hills and the whole camp. But the heavy rain 
which fell during the night, rendered it impossible to draw up 
cannon ; ' and this x)08t, which had been gained with so 
much bloodshed, was also voluntarily al>audon|d. Diffident 
ol fortune, which forsook him on this decisive nay, the king 
did 'not venture the following morning to renew the attack 
with his exhausted troops ; and vanquished for the first time, 
pven because he was not victor, he led back his troops over 
tho Rednitz. Two thousand dead which ho left behind him 
on the field, testified to the extent of his loss ; and the Duke 
of Friedland remained unconqiiered within his lines. 

For fourteen days after tliis action, the two armies still con* 
tinaed in front of each other, each in the hope that the other 
would be the first to give -way. Every day reduced their pro- 
visions, and as scarcity became greater, the excesses of the 
soldiers rendered furious, exercised the wildest outrages on the 
{leasaxitxy. The increasing distress broke up all discipline 
and order in the Swedish camp ; and the German regiments, 
in ^particular, distinguished themselves for the ravages they 
. pmti^d indiscriminately on friend and foe. The weak hand 
of a single individual could not check excesses, encoura^^ed 
dby the silence, if not the actual example, of the inferior 
. offleent These shameful breaches of discipline, on the 
* q3 
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maintenance of which he had hitherto justly prided himself, 
severely pained the hing ; and the vehemence with which he 
reproached the German officers for their negligence, bespoke 
the liveliness of his emotion. “ It is you yourselves, Gerr 
mans,**^ said he, “ that rob your native country, and min your 
own confederates in the faith. As God is my judge, I abbot 
you, 1 Iftithc you ; my heart sinks within, even when I look 
upon you. Ye break my orders ; ye are the cause that the 
world curses me. that the tears of poverty follow me, that 
complaints ring in iny car — ‘ The king, our friend, does us 
more harm than even our worst enemies.* On your account 
1 have stripped my own kingdom of its treasures, and spent 
upon you more than 40 tons of gold * ; while from your Ger- 
man empire 1 liavo not received the least aid. I gave you 
a sliaro of all that God had given to me ; and had ye regarded 
my orders, I would have gladly shared with you all my future 
acquisitions. Your want of discipline convinces me of your 
evil intentions, whatever cause T might otherwise have to 
applaud your bravery.” 

Nureniherg had exerted itself, almost beyond its power, to 
subsist for eleven weeks the vast crowed which was compressed 
within its boundaries ; but its means were at length ex- 
hausted, and the king's more numerous party was obliged to 
determine on a retreat. By the casualties of war and sick- 
ness, Nuremberg had lost more than 10,000 of its inhabit- 
ants, and Gustiivus Adolphus nearly SO, 000 of his sqI- 
diem. The fields around the city wore trampled down, the vil- 
lages lay ill ashes, the plundered peasautiy lay faint and 
dying on the highways ; dead bodies infected the air, and bad^ 
food, the exhalations from so dense a population, and so many 
putrifying carcasses, together with the heat of the dog-days, 
produced a desolating pestilence which raged among men and 
beasts, and long after tho retreat of both armies, continued to 
load the countiy with miseiy and distress. Aifected by the 
general disU'ess, and despairing of conquering the steady -de- 
termination of the Duke of Friedland, the king broke up. bis 
camp on the 8tli September, leaving in Nuremberg a suffi- 
cient garrison. He advanced in full order of battle' befctd 
the enemy, who remained motionless, and did not attemptiri 

* A ton of gold in Sweden amounts to 100,000 lix dollw 



the least to harass his retreat. His route lay by the Aisch 
and Windsheim towards Neustadt, where he halted five ^ys 
" to refresh his troops, and also to be near to Nuremberg, in 
ease the enemy should make an attempt upon the town. But 
Wallenstein, as exhausted as himself, had only awaited the 
retreat of the Swedes to commence his own. Five days after- 
wards, he broke up his camp at Zirndorf, and set ife on fire. 
A hundred columns of smoke, rising from, all the burning 
villages in the neighbourhood, announced his retreat, and 
showed the city the fate it had escaped. His march, which 
was directed on Forschiem, ^Yas marked by the most frightfut 
ravages ; hut he was too far advanced to be overtaken by the 
king. The latter now divided his anny, which the exhausted 
country was uiiahlo to support, and leaving one division to 
protect Franconia, with the other he prosecuted in person his 
conquests in Bavaria. 

In the mean time, the imperial Bavarian army had marched 
into the Bishopric of Bamberg, whore the Duke of Friodlaiid 
a second time mustered his troops. Ho found this force, which 
60 lately had amounted to 60 . 0 Q 0 men, diminished by the sword, 
desertion, and disease, to about and of these a fourth 

were Bavarians. Thus haditlie (nicampmcnts before Nuremberg 
'weakened both parties more than two grefit battles would 
hove done, apparently without advancing the termination of 
the war, or satisfying, by any decisive result, the expectations 
of Europe. The king’s conquests in Bavaria, were, it is true, 
checked for a time iJy this diversion before Nuremberg, and 
Austria itself secured against the dniig('r of immediate inva- 
sion ; but by the retreat of the king from lliat city, ho was 
a|;ain left at full liberty to make Bavaria the seat of war. Id- 
different towards the fate of that countiy, and weary of th^ re- 
Blaraint which his union with the Elector imposed upon him, the 
Duke of Friedland eagerly seized the opportunity of separat- 
ing from this burdensome associate, and prosecuting, with re- 
newed earnestness, his favourite plans. Still adhering to his 

K se of detaching Saxony from its Swedish alliance, 
ected that countiy for his winter quarters, hoping by his 
ddStoctive presence to force tho Elector the more readily 
into his views. 

No conjuncture could be more favourable for his designs. 
The Saxons had invaded Silesia, where, reinforced by troopa 
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from Brandcnburgh and Sweden, they had gained several ad« 
vantages over the £inperor*s troops. Silesia would be sav^ 
by a diversion against the Elector in his own territories, and 
the attempt was tho more easy, as Saxony^ left undefended 
during the war in Silesia, lay open on every side to attach. 
Tho pretext of rescuing from the enemy an hereditary do* 
minion df Austria, would silence the remonstrances of tho 
Elector of Bavaria, and, under the mask of a patriotic zeal 
for tlie Einporur’s interests, Maximilian might bo sacrificed, 
without much didiculty. By giving up the rich country of 
Bavaria to tho Swedes, he hoped to be left unmolested by 
them in his cntorpiise against SsLxony, while the increasing 
coldness between Oustjivus and the Saxon Court, gave him 
little reason to apprehend any extraordinary zeal for the de- 
liverance; of John George. Thus a second time abandoned 
by his ailful protector, the l^lcctor separated from Wallen- 
Btein at Bamberg, to protect Lis defenceless territory with the 
small remains of his troops, while the imperial army, under 
Wallenstein, directed its march through Bayreuth "and Co- 
burg towards the Tlmringiau Forest. 

An imperial general. Hoik, had previously be^n despatched 
into Vogtland, to lay waste this defenceless province with fire 
and sword, he was soon follo>ved bj*^ Gallas., another of the 
Dukes generals, and an cquaily faithful instrument of big 
inhuman ordera. Finally, Pappenheim, too. was recalled from 
Lower Saxony, to reinforce the diminished army of the duke, 
and to conijiletc the miseries of tho devoted country. Buinod 
churches, villages in ashes, Imrvests wilfully destroyed, fami- 
lies plundered, and murdered peasants, marked the progress 
of these barbarians, under whose scourge the whole of Thu- 
ringia, Vogtland, and Meissen, lay defenceless. Yet this 
was but the prelude to greater sufferings, willi which Wallmi- . 
Stein himself, at the head of the main army, threatened 
Saxony. After having left behind him fearful monuments <rf 
his fury, in his march through Franconia and Thiiringhiy be 
arrived with his whole anny in the Circle of l^ipgig, and 
compelled the city, after a short resistance, to summer. Hie. 
design was to push on to Dresden, and by the conquest of 0te 
whole country, to prescribe laws to the Elector. Be had al- 
ready approached the Mulda, threatening to overpower tbe 
Saaron army which had advanced as fiur as Torgaa to 
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Mm, when the King of Sweden’s arrival at Erfurt gave an 
uaexpeQted check to Ms operations. Placed between the Saxon 
and Swedish armies, wMch were likely to be farther reinfoiced 
bj the troops of« George, Duke of Luneburg, from Lower 
l^ony, be hastily retired upon Merseberg, to form a junction 
there mth Count Pappenheim, and to repel the furtlier ad- 
vance of the Swedes. 41 

Gostavus Adolphus had witnessed, with great uneasiness, 
the. arts employed by Spain and Austria to detach his allies 
from Mm, The more important his alliance with Saxony, the 
more anxiety the inconstant temper of John George caused 
&m. Between Mmself and the Elector, a sincere friendship 
could never subsist. A prince, proud of his political import- 
ance, and accustomed to consider liimsclf as the head of his 
party, could not see without annoyance the interference of a 
foreign power in the afbiirs of the Empire ; and nothing, but 
the extreme danger of his dominions, could overcome the aver- 
sion with wMch he had long witnessed the progress of this 
unwelcome intruder. The increasing influence of the king in 
Germany, his authority with tlie Protestant states, the un- 
ambiguous proofs which he gave of his ambitious views, which 
wmi of a character calculated to excite tlie jealousies of all 
the states of the Empire, awakened iu the Kleraor's breast 
a thousand anxieties, which the imperial emissaries did not 
fail skilfully to keep alive and chens'n livery arbitraiy step 
on 'the part of the King, everv demand, however reasonable, 
which he addressed to the princes of the Empire, was followed 
by bitter complaints from the Elector, which seemed to an- 
nounce an approaching rupture. Even the generals of the 
two powers, whenever they w’ere called upon to net in common, 
manifested the some jealousy as divided their leaders. John 
George’s natural aversion to war, and a lingering uttoi'hment 
to Austria, favoured the efforts of Amhcim ; who, maintaining 
a constant correspondence with Wallenstein, laboured inces- 
eatitl^ to efiect a private treaty between bis master and tlie 
Emperor ; and if his representations were long disregarded, 
Stitt the event proved that they were not altogether without 


Adolphus, naturally apprehensive of the conse- 
men^ which the defection of so pO'Werful an ally would pro- 
diieaon Ms fotmo prospects in Germany, spared no pains to 
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avert so pernicious an event; and his remonstrance# hod 
hitlierto had some effect upon the Elector. But the formid^ 
able power with which the Emperor seconded his seductive;, 
proposalb, and the miseries which, in the case of hesitation^ 
he threatened to accumulate upon Saxony, might at length^ 
overcome the resolution of tho Elector, sliould he be left 
exposed jo the vengeance of his enemies ; while an indifter- 
once to the fate of so powerful a confederate, would irre- 
parably destroy tho confidence of the other allies in their pro- 
tector. This cunsidcratioii induced the king a seepnd time 
to yield to the pressing entreaties of the Elector, and to sacri-^ 
fice his own brilliant prospects to tlic safety of this ally He 
liad already resolved upon a second attack on Ingoldstadt; 
and the weakness of the Elector of Bavaria gave him hopes 
of soon forcing this exliaiisled enemy to accede to a neutrali^. 
An iiisurroction of tho peiisantry in Upper Austria, opened to 
him :i ])assago into that countiy, and the capital might be 
in his possession, before Wallenstein could have time to 
advance to its defence. All these views he now gave up 
for tho sake of au ally, who, neither by his services nor his 
fidelity, was worthy of the sacrifice ; who, on the pressing qor. 
cosions of common good, had steadily adhered to his own selfish . 
projects ; aud w^ho was important, not for the services he was 
expected to render, but merely for the injuries he had it in 
his power to iullict. Is it possible, then, to refrain from in- 
dignation, when wo know that, in this expedition, undertaken 
for the benefit of such an ally, the great king was destined to 
tcnninalc his career? 

Bapidly assembling his troops in Franconia, he followed 
the route of Wallenstein through Thuringia. Duke Bernard 
of Weimar, who had been despatched to act against Pappen- 
heim, joined the king at Armstadt, who now saw himself at • 
the head of *20.000 veterans. At Erfurt he took leave 
of his queen, who was not to behold him, save in hia enffin, 
at Wcissenfels. Their anxious adieus seemed to forbode aa 
eternal separation. 

He reached Naumburg on the Ist November, 1682a'befi>x# 
the corps, which the Duke of Friedlaud had despatohed for 
that purpose, could make itself master of t b fit TI 10 

iithabitants of the surrounding country flocked in ■cih>wdfl;>t#^ 
look upon the hero, the avenger, the great luiiig, year" 
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befor^, had first appeared in that quarter, like a guardian 
angel. Shouts of joy eveiywhere attended his progress ; the 
people knelt before him, and struggled for the honour of 
touching the sheath of his sword, or the hem of his garment 
The modest hero disliked this innocent tribute which a sin- 
cerely grateful and admiring multitude paid him. “ Is it 
not," said he, as if this people would make a GoA of me ? 
Oiu' affairs prosper, indeed; but I fear the vengeance of 
Heaven ^/ill punish us for this presumption, and soon enough 
reveal ^<4 this deluded multitude my human weakness and 
mortality!" How amiable does Gustavus appear before us 
at this moment when about to leave us for ever ! Even m 
the plenitude of success, he honours an avenging Nemesis, 
declines that homage which is due only to the Immortal, and 
strengthens his title to our tears, the nearer the moment ap- 
proaches that is to call them forth ! 

In the mean time, the Duke of Friedlnnd had determined to 
advance to meet the king, as fur as Weissenfels, apd oven at 
the hazard of a battle, to secure his winter-quarters in Saxony. 
His inactivity before Nuremberg had occasioned a suspicion tliat 
Jkq was unwilling to measure his powers with those of the Hero 
of the North, and his hard-earned reputation Wi)uld be at stalte, 
if, a second time, he should decline a battle. His present supe- 
riority in numbers, though much less than what it was at the 
beginning of the siege of Nuremberg, was still enough to give 
him hopes of victory, if he could compel the king to give battle 
before his junction with itie Saxons. ]3ut his ])resent reliance 
was not so much in his numerical superiority, as in the predic- 
tions of his astrologer Seui, who had read in the stars that the 
good fortune of the Swedish monarch would decline in the 
month of November. Besides, between Naumhurg and Weis- 
Mnfels there was also a range of narrow defiles, formed by a 
long mountainous ridge, and the river Saal, which ran at their 
fooVslong which the Swedes could not advance without diifi« 
culty, and which might, with the assistance of a few troops, 
be rendered almost impassable. If attacked there, the king 
would have no choice but either to penetrate with great dan- 
ger thiQwb the defiles, or comn^nce a laborious retreat 
' through Thuringia, and to expose the greater part of his 
army to a match through a desert country, deficient in eveiy 
neeeesaiy for their support. But the rapidity with which 
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Oustavus Adolphus had taken possession of Nautuburg, disap* 
pointed this plan, and it Tvas now Wallenstein himself who 
awaited the sCttack. 

But in this expectation he was disappointed ; for the king;; 
instead of advancing to meet him at Weissenfels, made prc'^. 
parations for entrenching himself near Naumburg, with the 
intentions of awaiting there the reinforcements which the 
Duke of Lunenburg was bringing up. Undecided whether 
to advance against the king through the narrow passes be- 
tween Weissenfels and Naumburg, or to remain in active in his 
camp, he called a council of war, in order to have the opi-# 
nion of his most experienced generals. None of these thought 
it prudent to attack the king in his advantageous position. 
On tho other hand, the preparations which the latter made 
to fortify his camp, plainly showed that it was not his inten- 
tion soon to abandon it. But the approsich of winter ren- 
dered it impossible to prolong the campaign, and by a conti- 
nued encapipment to exhaust the strength of the army, already 
60 much in need of rcpjse. All voices w c 3 in favour of im- 
mediately terminating the campaign : and, the more so, as 
tne imporuint city of Cologne upon the Bhine was threatened 
by the Dutch 1 while tho progress of the enemy in West- 
phalia and tlie liower Rhine called for effective i*einforce- 
meiits in that quaiter Wallenstein yielded to the weight of 
these arguments . and almost convinced that, at this season, 
he ha^ no reason to apprehend an attach from the King, he 
put his troops into winter-quarters, %ut so that, if necessary, 
they might be rapidly assembled. Count Pappenheim wa» 
despatched, with great part of the army, to the assistance of 
Cologne, with ordera to take possession, on his-march, of the 
fortress of Moritzhurg, in the territoiy of Halle. DifTerent 
corps took up their winter-quaiters in the neighbouring towns, 
to watch, on all sides, the motions of the enemy. Count Cot* 
leredo guarded the castle of Weissenfels, and Wallenstem 
himself encamped with the remainder not hr from Merse^ 
burg, between Flotzgaben and the Saal, from whence be puvi- 

K sed to march to Leipzig, and to cut off the conunnniGaffoiir 
tween the Saxons and {he Swedish army. 

Scarcely had Guatavus Adolphus been inibi»ed of Fqpcm- 
heim's departure, when suddenly breaking up his camp at 
Naumburg, be hastened with bis whole finm toattiAdie 
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enemy, now weakened to one half. He advanced, by rapid 
laainhea, towards Weissenfels, from whence the news of his 
arrival quickly reached the enemy, and greatly astonished 
&0 Duke of Friedland. But a speedy resolution was now 
necessary ; and the measures of Wallenstein were soon taken. 
Though he had little more than 12,000 men to oppose to the 
of the enemy, he might hope to maintain ground 
until the return of Fappenheim. who could not have advanced 
&rtfaer than Halle, five miles distant. Messengers were 
haiE^y despatched to recall him. while Wallenstein moved 
forward into the wide plain between the Canal and Lutzen, 
where he awaited the King in full order of battle, ahd, by 
this position, cut off his communication willi Leipzig and the 
Saxon auxiliaries. 

Three cannon shots, fired by Count Collerodo from the 
castle of Weissenfels. annouticod the king s approacli ; and 
at this concerted signal, the light troops of the Duke of 
Friedland. under the command of the Croatian General Iso- 
fami, moved forward to possess themscives of the villages lying 
Rpon the Rippach Their weak resistance did not impede the 
advance of the enemy, who crossed the llippach, near tne 
village of that name, and formed in line below liUizen. op- 
posite the Imperialists. Tlie liigh road which goes from 
Weissenfels to Leipzig, is iiitei-sected ])Olw€en Liitzon and 
Markranstadt by the canal which extends from Zeitz to Merse- 
burg, and unites the Elster with the Snal. On 1hiS||anaK 
rested the right wing of the Imperialists, and the left of the 
£^g of Sweden; but so that the cavalry of both extended 
themselves along the opposite side. To the northward, be- 
hind Lutzen, was Wallenstein’s right wing, and to the south 
of that town was posted tlie left wing of the Swedes ; botli 
armies fronted the high road,, which ran between them, and 
divided their order of battle ; W the evening before the bat^ 
tie, Wallenstein, to the great disadvantage of his opponent, 
had possessed himself of this highway, deepened the trenches 
whica . ran along its sides, and planted them with musketeers, 
io as to make the crossing of it both dijfficult and dangerous. 

$ Behind these, again, was erected a battery of seven large pieces 
of cannon, to support the file from the trenches ; and at the 
windmills, dose behind Lutzen, fourteen smaller field pieces* 
woiie miged on an eminence^ from wMchth^ could sweep the 
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greater part of the plain. The infantry, divided into no more 
than five unwieldy brigades, was drawn up at the distance of 
300 paces from the road, and the cavalry covered the flanks^ 
All the baggage was sent to Lutzen, that it might not impede 
the movements of the aimy; and the ammunition-waggons 
alone remained, which were placed in rear of the lino. To 
conceal the. weakness of the Imperialists, all the followers of 
the camp and sutlers were mounted, and posted on the left 
wing. These arrangements were made during the darkness 
of the night ; and wlien tlio morning dawned, every thing was 
in readiness for the reception of the enemy. 

On the evening of the same day, Gustavus Adolphus ap- 
peared on the opposite ])laiii, and formed his troops in the 
order of attack. Jfis disf>osition was the same as that which 
had^ been so successful the year before at Leipzig. Small 
squadrons of horse were interspersed among tlie divisions of 
the infantry, and troops of musketeers placed here and there 
among the cavalry. The army was arranged in two lines, the 
canal on the right and in its rooi*, the bigli road in front, and 
the town on Uie left. In the centre, the infantry was formed, 
under the coinirumd of Count Bniho; the cavalry on the 
wings ; the artillery in front. To the German hero, Bernard, 
Duke of Weimar, was intrusted the command of the German 
cavalry of the left wing ; wliile, on the right, the king led on 
the Swedes in person, in order to excite the emulation of the . 
two ^tions to a noble competition. Tlio second lin^e wae' 
formed in the same manner ; and behind these was placed 
the reserve, commanded by Ilonderaon, a Scotchman. 

In tliis position, tliey awaited the eventful dawn of morning, 
to begin a contest, wliich long delay, rather than the proba^ 
bility of decisive consequences, and tlie picked body, rather 
than tho number of the combatants, Avas to render so terrible 
and remarluible. iThe stmiued expectation of Europe, so dis- 
ap£|ointed before Nuremberg, was now to be gratified on the 
plains of Lutzen. During the whole course of the war, two 
such gonemls, so equally matched in renown and ability, had- 
not before been pitted against each other. Never, as yet, had 
daring been cooled by so awful a hazard, or hope animated by SQ;^ ^ 
glorious a prize. Europe was next day to leam who was her 
greatest general: — to-morrow, the leader, who had JUtherte 
been invincible, must acknowledge a victor. This morning 
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•ms to place it beyond a doubt, whether the victories of Gus- 
tavos at Leipzig and on the Lech, were owing to his own 
idlitary genius, or to the ihcompetency of his opponent ; 
Itrhether the services of Wallenstein were to vindicato the 
Emperor’s choice, and justify the high price at which they 
had been purchased. The victory was as yet doubtful, but 
certain were the labour and the bloodshed by whiell it must 
bQ earned. Every private, in both armies, felt a jealous share 
in their leader's reputation, and under every corslet beat the 
same emotions that inflamed tlie bosoms of the generals. 
Each army knew the- enemy to which it was to be opposed : 
and the anxiety which each in vain attempted to repress, was 
a convincing proof of their opponent's strength. 

At last the fateful morning dawmod ; l)ut on impenetrable 
fog, which spread over the plain, delayed the attack till noon. 
Kneeling in front of liis lines, the king offered up his devotions ; 
and the whole army, at the same moment dropping on thoir 
knees, burst into a moving hymn, accompanied hy tho militaiy 
music. The king then mounted his horse, and clad only in a 
leathern doublet and suitout, (for a wound he had formerly 
received prevented his wearing armour,) rode along tho ranks, 
to animate the courage of his ti*oops with a joyful confidencG, 
which, however, the forboding presentiment of his own bosom 
oontrfl^icted. “ God with us ! ” was the war-cry of tho 
.Swedes; “Jesus Maria!” that of the Imperialists. About 
eleven the fog began to disperse, and the enemy l^came. 
visible. At tlie same moment Lutzen was seen in names, 
having been set on fire by command of the duke, to pre- 
vent his being outflanked on that side. Tho charge was now 
sounded; the cavalry rushed upon tlie enemy, and the infantry 
advanced against the trendies. 

Beceived by a tremendous fire of musketry and heavy 
artillery, these intrepid battalions* maintained the attack with 
undaunted courage, till the enemy’s musketeers abandoned 
their posts, the trenches were passed, the battery carried and 
turned against the enemy. They pressed forward with irre- 
^tible im|ietuosity ; the first of the five imperial brigades 
was immediately routed, the second soon after, and the third 
put to fli^t But hero the genius of Wallenstein opposed 
itself to their progress. With the rapidity of lightning he 
im on the apt to rally his discomfited troops; and his 
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fugitives. Supported by three regiments of cavalry, the \m- 
quished brigades, forming anew, faced the enemy, and pressed , 
vigorously into the broken ranks of the Swedes. A murder 
ous conflict ensued. The nearness of the enemy left no rooifl 
for fire-arms, the fury of the attack no time for loading ; man 
was malphed to man, the useless musket exchanged for the 
sword and pike, and science gave way to desperation. Over- 
powered by iiumbci's, the wearied Swedes at last retire beyond 
the trenches ; and the captured battery is again lost by the 
retreat. A tliousand mangled l)odies already strewed the 
plain, and as yet not a single step of ground had been won. 

In lli(f mean time the kings right wing, led by himself, had 
fallen upon the enemy’s loft. The iirst impetuous sho^ of 
the lieavy Finland cuirassiers dispersed* tlie lightly-mounted 
Poles and Croats, who were postetl here, and their disorderly 
flight spread terror au<l confusion among the rest of the 
cavaliy. At this moment notice was hrou^t the king, that 
his infantiy were retreating over the treiL ties, and also that 
his left wing, exposed to a severe fire from the enemy’s cannon 
posted at the windmills, was beginning to give way. With 
nipid decision ho committed to Gcneml Horn the pursuit of 
tlie enemy’s left, while he*flew, at the head of the regiment of 
Stoinbock, to repair the disorder of his right wing. His noble 
charger bore him witli the velocity of lightning across the 
trenches, but the squadrons that followed could not come on 
with the same speed, and only a few horsemen, among whom 
wus Francis Albert, Duke of Saxo Lauenburg, were able to 
keep up with the king. He rode directly to the place where 
his infantry were most closely pressed, and while be was recon- 
noitring tlie enemy's lino for an exposed point of attack, the 
shortiioss of his sight unfortunately led him too close to their 
ranks. An imperial Gefrqj'ter*, remarking that every one 
respectfully made way for him as he rode along, immefUffiteHy 
ordered a musketeer to take aip at him. Fire at him 
yonder," said he, “ that must be a man of consequence." Tl^. 
soldier fired, and tlio king's left arm was shattered. At 
moment his squadron came hurrying up, and a confused caef 

* Gefreyter, a penoa exempt from watching dnty, nmily eoimq^oiidhig'lo 
iheeoipenik 
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0I the king bleeps ! the king is shot ! " spread terror sad 
eonstemation through all the ranks. ** It is nothing — ^follow 
me,'* cried the king, collecting his vhole strength ; but over- 
eome bj pain, and nearly fainting, he requested the Duke of 
Jaaiienh^, in French, to lead him unobserved out of the 
tumult, ^ile the duke proceeded towards the right wing 
with the king, making a long circuit to keep this diasouraging 
si^t from the disordered infantry, his majesty received a 
second shot through the back, which deprived him of his 
remaining strength. “ Brother,” said ho, with a dying voice, 
**I have enough! look only to your own life.” At tho same 
moment he fell from* his horse pierced by several more shots; 
and abandoned by all his attendants, ho breathed his last 
amidst the plundering bauds of tho Croats. His charger, 
flying without its lider, and covered with blood, soon made 
ki^wn to the Swedish cavalry the fall of their king. They 
rushed madly forward to rescue his sacred remains from the 
hands of the enemy. A murderous coiiilict ensued over tho 
body, till his mangled remains were buried beneath a heap of 
slain. 

The mournful tidings soon ran through the Swedish army ; 
hut instead of destroying the courage of these brave troops, it 
but excited it into a new, a wild, and consuming flame. Life 
had lessened m value, now that the most sacred life of all was 
l^e ; death had no ten-ors for the lowly since the anointed 
head was not spared. With the fury of lions the Upland, 
Smoland, Finland, East and West Gothland regiments rushed 
a second time upon the left wing of the enemy, w'hich, already 
making but feeble resistance to General Horn, w.'us now entirely 
beaten from the field. Bernard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, gave 
to the bereaved Swedes a noble leader in his own person; and 
the s|nrit of Gustavus led his victorious squadrons anew. Tho 
left wing quickly formed again, and vigorously pressed the right 
of the Imperialists. The artillery at the windmills, which had 
maintainod so murderous a fire upon tho Sw^edes, was captai*ed 
iand tomed against the enemy. The centre, also, of the Swedish 
in&ntiy, commanded by the duke and Knyphausen, advanced 
R seooTO time against the trenches, which they successfully 
passed, and retook the battery of seven cannons. The attack 
,%aS; no\!r renewed with redoi^led fuiy upon the heavy bat- 
"^to^oias of the enemy’s centre ; their resistance became 
gradually lessx and ikmce conspired with Swedish valour to 
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oonip]oto the defeat. The imperial powddr-'waggeus tookjOiOt . 
and, mth a tremendous explosion, grenades and bombs fifled : 
the air. The enemy* now in confusion, thought they were 
attacked in the rear, while the Swedish brigades pressed th^' 
in front. Their courage began to fail them. Their left wing 
was already beaten, their right wa\'cring, and their artillery 
in the dibmy s hands. The battle seemed to be almost de- 
cided; another moment would decide the fate of the day, 
when Fappenheim appeared on the field, with his cuirassiers 
and’ dragoons ; all the advantages already gained were lost, 
and the battle was to be fought anew. 

The order which re<*alled that general to Lutzen hod 
reached him in Ilallc, while his troops wGi‘e still plundering 
tlie town. It was imjiossible to collect the scattered infantry 
witli that mpidity, which the urgency of the order, and Pappen- 
heim a impatience required. Without waiting for it, therefore, 
he ordered eight regiments of cavalry to mount; and at their 
head lie .galloped at full speed for Lutzen, to share in the 
battle, lie arrived in time to witness the flight of the 
imperial right wing, which Gustavus Horn waa driving from 
the field, and to bo at first involved in their rout. But with 
rapid prosonco of mind he rallied the Hying troops, and led 
them once more against the enemy. Carried away by his wild 
bre cry, and impatient to encounter the king, who^jbe sup- 
po.sod was at the head of tins wing, he burst furiously upo^ 
the Swedish ranks, which, exhausted by victory, and i^erioir^, 
in nuinbei's, were, after a noble resistance, overpowered, by]’, 
this fresh body of enemies. Papponheim’s unexpected ajp- 
pearance revived the drooping courage of the Imperialists, 
mid. the Duke of Priedland quickly availed himself of the 
favourable moment to re-form his line. The closely serried 
battalions of tlic Swedes were, after a tremendous conflict, 
again driven across the trenches ; and the battery, which had 
been twice lost, again rescued from their hands. The whole 
yellow regiment, the finest of all that distinguished them-;, 
selves in this dreadful day, lay dead on the field, covering 
ground almost in the same excellent order wMch, when alivie^,» 
they maintained with such unyielding courage. The same 
befol another regiment of Blues, which Count Piccolomini ;' 
attacked with the imperial cavalry, and cut down after a dea^; 
peiute contest. Seven times did this intrepid general renew 
the attack ; seven horses were shot under and he him-' 
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self was pierced mth six musket balls ; yet he would not 
l&ve the field, until he was carried along in tlie general rout 
.of the whole army. Wallenbtein himself was' seen riding 
through his ranks with cool intiepidity, amidst a shower of 
bdls, assisting the distressed, encouraging tlie vaUafit with 
praise, and the wavering by his fearful ghmee. Anjmd and 
close by him his men were falling thick, and his own^antle 
was perforated by several shots. But avenging destiiijv this 
day protected that breast, for which another weapon was 
reserved; on the same field where the noble Gustavus ex> 
pired, Wallenstein was not allowed to terminate his guilty 
career. 

Less fortunate was Pappenheiin, the Telamon of tlio array, 
the bravest soldier of Austria and Uic church. An ardent 
desire to encounter the king in person, carried this daring 
leader into the thickest of the fight, where he thought his 
noble opponent was most surely to be met. Gustavus had 
also expressed a wish to meet his brave antagonist, but these 
hostile wishes remained ungratifiod ; death ih*st brought to- 
gether these two great heroes. Two musket' balls pierced the 
breast of Pappenheim ; and his men forcibly carried him from 
the field. A^ile they were conveying him to tho rear, a 
murmur rt^ached him, that he whom he had sought, lay 
dead upon the plain. When tlie truth of tlio report was con- 
fimed to him, his look became brighter, Ins dying eye 
i^j^Med with a last gleam of joy. “ Tell the Duke of Fried- 
Ihnd,’* said he, “ that I lie without hope of life, hut that T 
die happy, since I Imow that the implacable enemy of my 
relimon has fallen on the same day.” 

With Pappenheim, the good fortune of the Imperialists dlb- 
,.parted. Tne cavalry of the right wing, already beaten, and 
only rallied by his exertions, no sooner missed their victorious 
leaderythan they gave up eveiy thing for lost, and abandoned 
the field of battle in spiritless despair. Tho right wing fell 
into the same confusion, with the exception «of ' a few regi- 
which the bravery of their colonels Gotz, Terzky, Col- 
letedoy 'and Piccolomini, compelled to keep their ground. 
The Swedish infmitry, with prompt determination, profited 

the enemy’s confusion. To fill up the gaps which death 
had made in the front line, they formed both lines into one, 
and vjrith it m^ide the final "and decisive charge. A third time 
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they crossed the trenches, and a third time they e^^tured^^ibe 
battery. The sun was setting when the two fines dosed. 
The strife grew hotter as it drew to an end ; the last efforts cC 
strength were mutually exerted, and skill and courage did their 
utmost to repair in these precious moments the fortune e£ 
the dfl|^ It was in 'vain ; despair endows ereiy one with 
superhuman strength; no one can conquer, no one wffl 
giveaway. The art of war seemed to exhaust its powers on 
one side, only to unfold some new and untried masterpiece of 
skill on the other. Night and darkness at last put an end to 
the fight, before the fury of the combatants was exhausted ; 
and the contest only ceased, when no one could any longer 
find an antagonist. 13oth armies sepantted, as if by tacit 
agreement ; the trumpets sounded, and each party clmmmg 
the victory, quitted the field. ^ ^ ' 

The artillery on both sides, os the horses could not .bd. 
found, remained all night upon the field, at once the revmatA 
and the evidence of victory to him who should hold iU 
Wallenstein, in his Imste to leave Leipzig and Saxony, forgdit 
to remove his part. Not long after the battle was ended, Pa|K> 
penheitn's infantry, who had been unable to follow the rapid 
movements of thejf general, and 'who amounted to six regi* 
ineiits, marched on the field, but the work was done. A 
hours earlier, so conii^iderable a reinforcement would perhaps 
have decided tlie day in favour of the Imperialists; and, 
even now, by remaining on the field, they might ,hac^ 
saved the duke's artillery, and made a prize th^ of tW 
Swedes. But they had received no orders to act ; and, nnr 
cf^taiii os to the issue of the battle, they retired to Leipzig, 
where they hoped to join the main body. 

The Duke of Friedlund had retreated thither, and was fob ^ 
lowed on the morrow by the scattered remains of bis Btttkjl 
without artillery, without colours, and almost without amts. 
The Duke of Weimar, it appears, after the toils of thag 
bloody day, allowed the Sweish army some repose, bstwcett 
Lutzen and Weissenfels, near enough to the field of botfio 
to oppose any attempt the enemy might make to reeoTCr vk« 
Of the two armies, more than 9,000 men lay dead; a sttll 
greater number were wounded, and among the Imperial- 
tfts, scarcely a man escaped from the field unkijuied. The 
entire plain from Lutzen to the Canal waa iN^rewed with 
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the ^ng, and the dead. Many of the prinei- 
ptf nobihty had fallen on both sidea. Even die Abbot of 
tnlda, who had mingled in the combat as a spectator, paid 
jE^MBcnriosil^ and his ill-timed zeal with his life. Sistory 
ga^ nothing of prisoners ; a hirther proof of the animosity of 
l#te combatants, who neither gave nor took quarter. ^ 
Fappenheim died the next day of his wounds at iSeipzig ; 
an irreparable loss to the imperial at*my, which this l}h.ye 
warrior had so often led on to victory. The battle of Prague, 
where, together with Wallenstein, he was present as colonel , 
was the beginning of his heroic career. Dangerously wounded > 
with a few troops, he made an impetuous attack on a regiment 
of the enemy, and lay for several houi*s mixed witli the dead 
u|K>n the heldf beneath the weight of his horse, till he was 
ducovered by some of his own men in plundering. With a 
sinall force he defeated, in three different engagements, the 
rebels in Upper Austria, though 40,000 strong. At the battle 
of Leipzig, he for a long time delayed the defeat of Tilly by 
bn bravery, and led the ai*ms of the Emperor on the Elbe 
ai&d the Bhine to victory. The wild impetuous lire of his 
temperament, which no danger, however apparent, could 
cool, or impossibilities check, made him tlie most powerful 
asrm of the imperial force, but unfitted him for acting at its 
. head. The battle of Leipzig, if Tilly may be believed, wjis 
lost through his rash ardour. At the destruction of Magde- 
b«lfg,lHS hands were deeply steeped in blood ; war rendered 
savage and ferocious his disposition, which had been cultivated 
l^'youthful studies and various travels. On his forehead, two 
lid atreake, like swords, were perceptible, with which nature 
> Bad marked him at his veiy birth. Even in his later years, 
^*^80 became visible, as often as his blood was stirred by pas- 
mou'; and superstition easily persuaded itself, that the future 
ifesdny of the man was thus impressed upon the forehead 
of the eMld. As a faithful servant of the House of Austria, 
iM Bad the strongest claims on the gratitude of both its lines, 
mhe did not survive to enjoy the most brilliant proof of 
- tkeir regard. , A messenger was already on his way from 
idadrid, hearing to him the order of the Golden Fleece, when 
overtook nim at Leipzig. 

Thou^ Te Deuni, in w Spanish and Austrian lands, was 
song in henemr of a tietesy, WaHenstein himself, by the haste 
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mth which he quitted Leipzig, and soon after all Saxony, aud 
by renouncing his original design of fixing there his winter 
quarters, openly confessed his defeat. It is true he made one 
more feeble attempt to dispute, even in his flight,' the honour, 
of victory, by sending out his Croats next morning to the 
field ; Igit the sight of the Swedish army drawn up in ord^ 
of battle, immediately dispei-sed these flying bands, and Duke 
* Bernard, by keeping possession of the lOield, and soon after 
by the capture of Leipzig, maintained indisputably his claim 
to the title of victor. 

But it was a dear conquest, a dearer triumph! It was 
not till the fury of tins contest wiis over, that the All 
weight of the loss sustained was felt, and the shout of 
triumph died a^yay into a silent gloomy despair. He, who 
had led them to the charge, returned not wi^ them : there 
he lies upon the field which he had won, mingled with 
the dead bodies of the common crowd. After a long aud 
almost fruitless search, the corpse .of the king was dis- 
covered, not far from tlio great stone, wliich, for a hundred 
years before, had stood between Lutzen and the Canal, and. 
which, from the memorable disaster of that day, still bears 
the name of the Stone of tlio Swede. Covered with blood 
and wounds, so as scarcely to be recognised, trampled beneath 
the horse's’ hoofs, stripped by the rude hands of plonderera 
of its ornaments and clothes, his body was drawn from baDcat]| 
a heap of dead, conveyed to Weissenfels, and there delivered 
up to the lamentations of his soldiers, and the last embnicef 
of his queen. The first tribute had been paid to revedgCt 
and blood had atoned for the blood of the monarch ; hut now 
oflection assumes its rights, and tears of grief must flow for 
the man. The univeral sorrow absorbs ^1 individual woes. 
The generals, still stupefied by the unexpected blow, stood 
speechless and motionless around his bier, and no one trusted 
himself enough to contemplate the full extent of their lora> 

The Emperor, wc arc told by KhevenhuUer, showed symp- 
toms of deep, and apparently sincere feeling, at the^ sight, q|f 
the king’s doublet stained with blood, which had been strip-" 
ped from him during the battle, and carried to Vienna* 
** Willingly,” said' he, would 1 have granted to the unfqr- 
tunate prince a longer life, and a safe return to his kingdom, 
had Germany been at peace.” But when a, tndt, whSrii Is 
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tidtliiug more than a proof of a yet lingering humanity, and 
Miuch a mere' regard to appearances and even self-love, would 
luive extorted from ^e most insensible, and the absence of 
which could exist only in the most inhuman heart, has, by a 
Boman Catholic writer of modem times and acknowledged 
merit, been made the subject of the highest eulogium, and 
compared with the magnanimous tears of Alexaiidef^ for the 
fall of Darius, it excites our distrust of the other Virtues of 
the writer’s hero, and what is still worse, of his own ideas of 
moral dignity. But even such praise, whatever its amount, 
is much for one, whose memory his biographer has to clear 
frSm the suspicion of being privy to the assassination of a 
king. , 

.,It was scarcely to be expected, that the strong leaning of 
mankind to the marvellous, would leave to the common 
course of nature the glory of ending the career of Gustavus 
^Adolphus. The death of so formidable a rival ^^as too 
important an event for the Emperor, not to excite in Ijis 
bitter opponent a ready suspicion, tliat what was so much 
to his interests, was also the result of his instigation. For 
the execution, however, of this dai'k deed, the hhnperor would 
require the aid of a foreign arm, and this it was generally 
believed he had found in Fmiicis Albert, Duke of Saxe 
, Lauenburg. The rank of the latter permitted him a free 
' access to the king’s person, while it at the same time seemed 
to place him above the suspicion of so foul a deed. This 
prince, however, was in fact not mcapiiblo of this atrocity, 
Sitid he had moreover suflicicnt motives for its commission. 

* '.Francis Albert, the youngest of four sons of Francis II., 
Duke -of Lauenburg, and related by tlic mother's side to the 
race of Vasa, had, in liis early years, found a most friendly 
reception at the Swedish court. Some olFence which he had 
committed against Gustavus Adolphus, in the queen’s cham- 
heXt was, it is said, repaid by this fiery youth with a box on 
the ear; which, though immediately repented of, and amply 
apologized for, laid the foundation of an iiTOconcilcable hate 
ih the vindictive heart of the duke. Francis Albert subse- 
q[U6htly entered the imperial service, where he rose to the 
command of a regimen^ and formed a tlose intimacy with 
Wallenstein, and condescended to beHhe instrument of a 
s^ret negoeiation with the Saxon court, which did little 
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honour to his rank. Without any sufficient cause faefistg 
asBi^ed, he suddenly quitted the Austrian service, and ap- 
peared iu the king’s camp at Nuremberg, to offer his serviees 
as a volunteer. By his show ef zeal for the Proteatet 
cause, and prepossessing and flattering deportment, he gsMUMl 
the heart of the king, who, warned in vain by Oxenstieni, 
continiibd to lavish his favour and friendship on this sus- 
picious new coiner. The battle of Lutzen soon followed, in 
which Francis Albert, like an evil genius, kept close to the 
king’s side and did not leave him till he fell. He owed, it 
was thought, liis own safety amidst the fire of the enemy, to 
a green sash which wore, the colour of the ImperiaUits. 
He was at any rale the first to convey to his friend .Wallen- 
stein the intelligence of the king’s death. After the batfde, 
ho exchanged the Swedish service for the Saxon; and, after 
the inurdor of Walloiistem, being charged with being an 
accomplice of that genera], he only escaped the swonl of - 
justice l)y abjuring his faith. His last appearance in life wad' 
as commander of an imperial army in Silesia, wrhere he died 
of the w’ounda lie had received before Schweidnits. It 
requires some effort to believe iu the innocence of a man, 
who had run tlirough a career like this, of the act chai^d 
r. gainst him; but, however great may be the moral and 
physical possibility of his committing such a crime, it must 
still be allowed that there arc no certain grounds for imput* 
ing it to him. Gustavus Adolphus, it is well known, exposed 
himself to danger, like the meanest soldier in hie army, and 
where thousands fell, he, too, might naturally meet his deoA* 
How it reached him, remains indeed buried in mystery; 
but here, more than anywhere, does the maxim apply, that 
where the ordinary course of things is fully auffioieni to 
account for the fact, the honour of human nature ought not 
to be stained by any suspicion of moral atix>city. 

But by whatever liand be fell, his extraordinary destiny 
must appear a great interposition of Providence. History, 
too often confined to tlie ungrateful tok of analyraug.tibye 
uniform play of human passions, is oocasionaBy rewardno. by 
the appearance of events, which strike like n hand fimm 
heaven, into the nicely adjusted machinery of humen fhttSr 
and carry the contemplative mind to a higlm ox^er of tSxDgs. 
Of this kind, is the sudden retiiremwatof 
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ftom the scene ; — stopping for a time the wliole movement of 
the political machine, and disappointing all the calculations 
ef hnmaxi prudence. Yesterday, the very soul, the great and 
animating principle of his own A^reation ; to day, stfuck un- 
pitiably to the grouiid in tlie vciy midst of liis eagle llight ; 
untimely tom from a whole world of great designs, and from 
Ihe lipening harvest of his expectations, he left hiahereaved 
party disconsolate ; and the proud edifice of his past greatness 
sunk into ruins. The Protestant party hod identified its hopes 
with its invincible leader, and scarcely can it now separate tliem 
from him ; with him, they now fear all good fortune is buried. 
But it was no longer the benefactor of Gennuiiy wlio fell at 
Lutzen : the beiiefieent pirt of his career, Gustavus Adolphus 
had already terminated;- and now the greatest service wliich 
he could render to tlie liberties of Germany was — to die. 
The all-engrossing power of an individtial was at an end, but 
many came forward to essay their strength ; the equivocal 
assistance of an over-pow'erful pnjtector, gave place to a more 
noble self-exertion on the part of the Jilslates ; and those who 
were formerly the mere instruments of his aggrandizement, 
now began to work for themselves. Tliey now looked to their 
own exertions for the emancipation, which could not be re- 
ceived without danger from the Inmd of the mighty ; and the 
Swedish power, now incapable of sinking into the oppressor, 
was henceforth restricted to the more modest part of an ally. 

The ambition of the Sw'edisli monardi aspired unques- 
tionably to establish a pow'er within Germany, and to 
' attain a firm footing in tlio centre of the empire, which 
was inconsistent with the liberties of the Estates. His 
aim was the imperial crown ; and tliisdiguity, supported 
by his power, and mainfuined by his energy and activity, 
would in his hands be liable to more abuse than h^ 
ever been feared from the House of Austriti. Born in a 
i^oreign country, educated in the maxims of arbitrary power, 
and by principles and enthusiasm a determined enemy 
' to Popery, he was ill qualified to maintain inviolate the 
constitution of the German States, or to respect their liber* 

• ties. The coercive homage which Augsburg, with many 
ot||er cities, was forced to pay to the Swedish crown, bespoke 
the conqueror, nthmr than the protector of the empire; and 
ftikis town, prouder tbe title of a royal dty, than of the 
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higher dignity of the freedom of the empire, flattered itself 
‘with the anticipation of becoming the capital of his futmlO 
kingdom. His ill-dis^ised attempts upon the Electorato;of 
Mentz, Vhich ho first intended to bestow upon tho Elector of 
Brandenburg, as the dower of his daughter Christina, and 
afterwards destined for his chancellor an(? friend Oxenstiem, 
evinced ^dainly what liberties he was disposed to take with 
tlie constitution of the empire. His alhes. the Protestant 
princes, had claims on his gratitude, which could be satisfied 
only at the expense of their Roman Catholic neighbouis, and 
particularly of the immediate Ecclesiastical Chapters ; and it 
seems probable a plan was early formed for dividing the con- 
quered provinces, (after the precedent of the barbaiian hordes 
who overran the German emjnre,) as a common spoil, among, 
tho German and Swedish confederates. In his treatment of 
the Elector Palatine, he entirely belied the magnanimity of 
the horo, and forgot tlic sacred character of a protector. The 
Palatinate was in his hands, and the rMigations both of 
justice and honour demanded its full and immediate restor- 
ation to tho legitimate sovereign. But, by a subtlety un- 
worthy of a great mind, and disgmeeful to the honourable 
title of protector of the oppressed, ho eluded that obligation. 
He treated the Palatinate as a conquest wrested from th^‘ 
enemy, and thought that this oircumstaiice gave him a right’ 
to deal with it as he ])leased. lie surrendered it to the 
Elector as a favour, not as a debt ; and that, too, as a Swedish 
iicf, fettered by conditions which diminished half its value, 
and degraded this unfortunate prince into a humble vassal of ' 
Sweden. One of these conditions obliged the Elector, after 
tlxe conclusion of the war, to furnish, along with the other 
princes, his contribution towards the maintenance of the 
Swedish army, a condition which plainly indicates the &te 
which, in the event of the ultimate success of the king, 
awaited Germany. His sudden disappearance secured tho 
liborties of Gormany, and saved his reputation, while 
probably spared him the mortification of seeing his own allieo ' 
m arms against him, and all the fruits of his victories tom - 
from him by a disadvantageous peace. Saxony was atrmdjf'; 
disposed to abandon him, Denmark viewed his success with 
alarm and jealousy ; and even France, the firmest and mSst 
potent of his allies, terrified at the rapid growth of his power, ^ 
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asid the imperious tone which he assumed, looked around at 
I^Teiy moment he past the Lech, for foreign alliances, in 
order to check the progress of the Goths, and restore to 
Siirope the balance of power. 


BOOK IV. 

The weak bond of union, by which Gustavus Adolphus con- 
tinued toehold together the Protestant members of the empire, 
was dissolved by his death : the allies were now again at 
liberty, and their alliance, to last, must be formed anew. By 
the former event, if unreinedied, they would lose all the 
advantages they had gained at the cost of so much bloodshed, 
and expose themselves to the inevitable danger of becoming 
one after the other the prey of an euomy, whom, by their 
union alone, they had been able to oppose and to master. 
Neither Bweden, nor any of the states of the empire, was 
singly a match witli the Emperor and the League ; and, by 
seeking a peace under the present state of things, they would 
necessarily be obliged to receive laws from the enemy. Union 
was, therefore, equally indispensable, either for concluding a 
peace or continuing the war. But a peace, sought under the 

§ resent circumstances, could not fail to bo disadvantageous to 
tie allied powers. With the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
enemy had formed new hopes ; and however gloomy might be 
the Efituation of his affairs after the battle of Lutzen, still 
the death of his dreaded rival was an event too disastrous to 
the allies, and too favourable for the Emperor, not to justify 
him in entertaining the mSst brilliant expectations, and not 
to encourage him to the prosecution of the war. Its inevit- 
able. consequence, for the moment at least, must be want of 
union ^ong the allies, and what might not the Emperor and 
the Lda^e pin from such a division of their enemies ? He 
was not likety.to sacrifice such prospects, as the present turn 
of affiiirs held out to him, for any peace, not highly beneficial 
to himself; and such a peace the allies iqrould not be disposed 
to accept They natondly determined, therefore, to continue < 
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the mXf and for this purpose, the maintenance of the existipg 
uniim was acknowledged to bo indispensable. 

!§ut how was this union to* be renewed? and whence were 
to be derived the necessary means for rontinuing the war. ^ It 
was not the power of Sweden, but the talents and personal 
influence of its Into king, which had given him so owrwhelm- 
ing an influence in Gerniany, so great a command over the 
minds of men ; and oven lie liaid innumerable difliculLies to over- 
come, before lie could establish among Uie suites even a weak 
and wavering alliance. With bis death vanished all, which 
his personal qualities alone had rendered practicable; and 
the mutual obligation of the states seemed to cease with tlie 
hopes on which it bad la^en founded. Several i&patieutly 
threw oil* the yoke which liad always been irksome ; others 
hastened to seize the helm which they had unwillingly seen 
in the hands of Gustavus, but which, during his lifetime, 
they did not dare to di-^pute with him. Some were tempted, 
by the seductive promises of the Empe’ to abandon the 
alliance : others, oppressed by the heavy burdens of a four- 
teen years’ war, longed for the repose of peace, upon any con- 
ditions, however ruinous. The generals of tlie army, partly 
German princes, acknowledged no common liead, and no one 
w(*cild stoop to receive orders from another. Unanimity 
vanished alike from the cabinet and the field, and their com- 
mon weal was threatened with ruin, by the spirit of dis- 
union. 

Gustavus had left no male heir to the crown of Swed^ : 
his daughter Christina, then si.x years old, was the natm^ 
heir. The unavoidable weakness of a regency, suited ill with 
that energy and resolution, which Sweden would be called 
upon to display in this trying conjuncture. The wide reach- 
ing mind of (iustavus Adolphus Jiad raised this unimportant,' 
and hitherto unknown kingdom, to a rank among the powers 
of Europe, which it could not retain without the fortune and. 
genius of its author, and from which it could not recede, without; 
a humiliating confession of weakness. Though the iGrenuan^ 
war had been conducted chiefly on the resources of Genoai^t 
yet even the small contribution of men and money, whlieh/ 
Sweden furnished, had sufideed to exhaust the fluances of 
poor kingdom, and the peasantry groaned beneath 11ie.iiq^tOBt8 
tteceesarily laid upon them. The plunder gained in Qoi^many , 
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eniidied only n few individuals, among the nobles and the 
soldiers, while Bweden itself remained poor as before. For 
a time, it is true, the naidonal gl(»y reconciled the subject 
to tilkese burdens, and the sums exacted, seemed but as a 
placed at intei*est, in the fortunate hand of Gustavus 
Adolphs, to be richly repaid by the grateful monarch 
at the conclosiou of a glorious peace. But wiljtisthe king's 
death this hope vanished, and the deluded people now loudly 
demanded relief from their burdens. 

But the spirit of Gustavus Adolphus still lived in the men 
to whom he had confided the administration of the kingdom. 
, However dreadful to tlicm, and unexpected, was the intelli- 
gence of his death, it did not deprive them of their manly 
courage ; and the spirit of ancient Rome, under the invasion 
of Breniuis and Hannibal, animated this noble assembly. The 
greater the price, at which these bard-gained advantages had 
been purchased, the less readily could they reconcile tliemsclvee 
to renounce them : not unrevenged was a king to he sacrificed* 
<Mled on to choose between a doubtful and exhausting war, 
and a profitable but disgraceful peace, the Swedish council of 
state boldly espoused the side of danger and honour ; and 
with agreeable surprise, men beheld this venerable senate 
acting with all the encigy and enthusiasm of youth. Sur- 
rounded with watchful enemies, both within and without, and 
threatened ou every side with danger, they armed themselves 
against them all, with equal prudence and heroism, and 
laboured to extend their kingdom, even at the moment when 
they bad to struggle for its existence. 

The decease of the king, and the minority of his daughter 
Christina, renewed the claims of Poland to the Swedish throne ; 
and King Ladislaus, the sou of Sigismutid, spared no intrigues 
to gain a party in Sweden. On tliis ground, the regency lost 
]M> rime in proclaiming the young queen, and arranging the 
admiButrarion of the regency. All the officers of the kingdom 
WiMW summoned to do homage to their new princess ; all cor- 
fnsspondeace with Poland pro&bited, and the edicts of previous 
monatohs agaonst the heirs of Sigismund, confirmed by a 
^ selema act of fhe nation. The alliance with the Czar of 
ISjOBaarj was oarefiiUy renewed, in order, by the arms of this 
xmoe, to kei^ Ihe. hostile Poles in chei^. The death of 
^hotstoTuo Adolphus had put an end to the jealousy of Den- 
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mark, and removed the grounds of alarm 'which had stood in 
the way of a good understanding between the two states. The 
representations by which the enemy sought to stir up Chris- 
tian IV. against Sweden were no longer listened to ; and the 
strong wish the Danish monarch entertained for the mar- 
riage of his son Ulrick with the young prineess, combined, 
with the dictates of a sounder policy, to incline him to a neu* 
trality. At the same time, England, Holland, and France 
came forward with the gratifying assurances to the regency of 
continued friendship and support,, and encouraged them, with 
one voice, to prosecute with activity the war, which hitherto 
had been conducted with so much glory. Whatever reason. 
France might have to congratulate itself on tlie death of the 
Swedish conqueror, it was us fully sensible of the expediency 
of maintiiining the alliiince with Sweden. Without exposing 
itself to great danger, it could not allow the power of Sweden 
to sink ill Germany. Want of resources of its own^ would 
either drivo Sweden to conclude a hasty disadvantageous 
peace with Austria, and then all the past efforts to lower 
the ascendancy of this dangerous power would be thrown 
away ; or necessity and despair would drive the armies tp ex- 
tort from the Homan Catholic states the means of support, and 
Fra: ce would then be regarded as the betrayer of those very 
states, who had placed themselves under licr powerful protec- 
tion. The death of Gustavus, fur from breaking up the 
alliance between France and tSweden, had only rendered it. 
more iiecessaiy for botli, and more profitable for France. 
Now, for the first time, since he was dead who had stretched 
his protecting arm over Germany, and guarded its frontiers 
against the encroaching designs of France, could the latter 
s^oly pursue its designs upon Alsace, and thus be enabled to 
sell its aid to the German Protestants at a dearer rate. 

Strengthened by these alliances, secured in its interior, 
and defended from without by strong frontier garrisons and 
fleets, the regency did not delay an instant to continue a war, 
by which Sweden had little of its own to lose, while, if succw 
attended its arms, one. or more of the German province^', 
might he won, either os a conquest, or indemnifleatmn of 
expenses. Secure amidst its seas, Sweden, even jf driven out; 
of Qerinany, 'would scarcely be exposed to greater, p^, than 
if it voluntarily retired from the contest, whAe -^e-former 



mMsture vaa aa honourable, aa the latter was disgraceful. 
The more boldness the regency displayed, the more con- 
fidence would they inspire among their confederates, the 
more respect among* their enemies, and the more favourable 
conditions might they anticipate in the event of peace. If 
they found themselves too weak to execute the wide-mnging 
projects of Gustavus, they at least owed it to this lofty model 
to do their utmost, and to yield to no diihculty short of ab- 
solute necessity. Alas, that motives of self-interest had too 
great a share in this neble determination, to demand our uii' 
qualified admiration ! For those who had nothing themselves 
to suffer from the calamities of war, hut were rather to ho 
enriched by it, it was an easy matter to resolve upon its con- 
tinuation ; for the German empire was, in the end, to 
defray the expenses ; and the provinces on wliicli they 
reckoned, would he cheaply purchased with the few troops 
they sacrificed to Uiem, and with tho generals who were 
placed at the head of armies, composed for the most part of 
Germans, and with the honourable superintendence of all the 
operations, both military and political. 

But this superintendence was irroconcilcahlo wifh tho 
distance of the Swedish regency from tho scene of action, and 
with the slowness which necessarily accompanies all the move- 
ments of a council. 

To one comprehensive mind must be intrusted the mannge- 
tnent of Swedish interests in Germany, and with full powers to 
determine at discretion all questions of war and poafc, tho 
hecessaiy alliances, and the requisite levies. With dictatorial 
power, and with the whole influence of the crown which ho 
was to represent, must this impoitaiit magistrate be invested, 
in order to maintain its dignity, to enforce united and com- 
bined operations, to give effect to his orders, and to sujiply 
the place of the monarch whom he succeeded.* Such a man 
was found in the Chancellor Oxenstiem, the first minister, 

■ and what is more, the friend of tho deceased king, who, ac- 
quainted with all the secrets of his master, versed in the 
witics of Germany, and in the relations of all tho stdtes of 
£iUrope, was unquestionably the fittest instrument to carry 
out the plaus of Gustavus Adolphus in their full extent. 

Oxenetiem was on his way to Upper Germany, in order to 
assemble the four Upper Circles, when the news of the king's 
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death reached him at Hanau. This was a heavy blow; 
both to the friend and the statesman. Sweden, indeed, banj 
lost but a king, Germany a protector; but Oxenstiem^ tto 
author of his fortunes, the friend of his soul, and the objed; 
of his admiration. Though the greatest sufferer in the 
general loss, he was the first who by his energy rose* frost 
the blowT and tlie only one qualified to repair it. His 
penetrating glance foresaw all the obstacles which would, 
oppose the execution of his plans, the discouragement of the 
estate^, the intrigues of hostile courts, the breaking up of the 
confederacy, the jealousy of the leaders, and the dislike of 
princes of the einj)ire to submit to foreign authority. But 
even this deep insight into the existing state of things, 
which revealed the whole extent of the evil, showed him 
also the means by Avbicli it might be overcome. It waa 
essential to revive the drooping courage of the weaker states* 
to meet the secret machinations of the enemy, to allay the: 
jealousy of the more powerful allies, to rouse the friendly 
powers, and France in paiticular, to active assistance; hut 
above all, to repair the ruined edifice of the German alliance,, 
and to reunite the scattered strength of the party by a close 
and nermanent bond of union. The dismay which the loss 
of their leader occasioned the German Protestants, might 
as readily dispose them to a closer alliance with Sweden, as 
to a hasty pcaco with the Emperor ; and it depended entirely 
upon the cdurse pursued, which of these alternatives they 
would adopt. Every thing might be lost by the slightest 
sign of despondency; nothing, but the confidence wld^^ 
Sweden showed in herself, could kindle among the Germanu 
a similar feeling of self-confidence. All the attempts of 
Austria, to detach these princes from the Swedish alliance^ 
would be unavailing, die moment their eyes became opened 
to their true interests, and they were instigated to a puU^ 
and formal breach with the Emperor. 

Before these measures could be taken» and the necessaa^ ^ 
points settled between the regency and iheir miniater, a pnH* 
cious opponunity of action would, it is true, be lost to Hm- 
Swedish army, of which the enemy would be. sore to take 
utmost advantage. It was, in short, in the pomik of Ham 
Emperor totally to ruin the Swedish interest m SetBUfuy; 
end to this he was aetoally invited by tber 2d 
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the Dake of Friedlond. Wallensteia advised him to pror 
ohavti an universal amnesty, and to meet the Protestant atatea 
iriih favourable conditions. In the first consternation pro- 
duced by the fall of G-Ustavus Adolphus, such a declaration 
would have had the most powerful effects, and probably would 
have brought the wavering states biick to their ollegiaiice. 
But blinded by this unexpected turn of fortunef and in- 
fatuated by Spanish counsels, he anticipated a more brilliant 
issue from war, and, instead of listening to these propositiona 
of an accommodation, he hastened to augment his forces. 
Spain, enriched by the grant of the tenth of the ecclesiastical 
possessions, which the pope confirmed, sent him considerable 
supplies, negociated for him at the Saxon court, and liastily 
levied troops for him in Italy to he employed in Germany. 
The Elector of Bavaria also considerably increased his mili- 
tary force ; and the restless disposition of the Duke of Lor- 
raine did not permit him to remain inactive in this favourable 
change of fortune. But while the enemy were thus busy to 
profit by the disaster of Sweden, Oxensdem was diligent to 
avert its most fatal consequences. 

Less apprehensive of open enemies, than of the jealousy of 
th5 friendly powers, he left Upper Germany, which he had 
secured by conquests and alliances, and set out in person to 
prevent a total defection of the Lower German states, or, what 
wonldihave been almost equally i^iinous to fcJwcden, a private 
alliance among themselves. Offended at the befidness with 
which the chancellor assumed the direction of affairs, and in- 
wardly exasperated at the thought of being dictated to by a 
Swedish nobleman, the Elector of Saxony again meditated a 
dangerous separation from Sweden ; and tlie only question in 
his mind was, whether he should make full terms with the 
Emperor, or place himself at llio head of the l^rotestants and 
form a thir^arty in Germany. Similar ideas were cherished 
Duke Umc of Brunswick, who, indeed, showed them 
Openly onough by forbidding the Swedes from recruiting 
inthin his dominions, and inviting the Lower Saxon states to 
Zivneburg, ibr the purpose of forming a confederacy among 
^ themselves. The Elector of Brandenburg, jealous of the in- 
foence which Saxony was likely to attain in Lower Germany, 
alone manifested any zeal for the interests of the Swedi^ 
throne, in tbnight, he already destined for his son. 
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At the court of Saxony, Oxenstiem was no doubt honourably re* 
ceived; but, notwithstanding the personal efforts of tlie Elector 
of Brandenburg, empty promises of continued friendship were 
all which he could obtain. With the Duke of Brunswick he 
was more successful, for with him he ventured to assume a. 
bolder tqpe. Sweden was at the time in possession of. 
the See, Magdeburg, the bishop of wliich had the power of 
assembling the Lower Saxon circle. The chancellor now as- 
serted the rights of the crown, and by this spirited proceeding, 
put a stop for the present to this dangerous assembly designed 
by the duke. The main object, however, of his present 
journey and of his future endeavoura, a general confederacy 
of the Protestants, miscarried entirely, and he .w|s obliged to 
content himself with some unsteady alliances in the Saxon 
circles, aud with die, weaker assistance of Upper Ger- 
many. 

As the Bavarians were loo powerful on the Danube, the 
assembly of the four Upper Circles, which should have been 
held at Uhn, was removed to ileilbronn, where deputies of 
more th^u twelve cities of the empire, with a brilliant crowd 
of doctors, counts, and princes, attended. The ambassadors of 
foreign powers likewise, France, England, and Holland, attended 
this Congress, at which Oxenstiem appeared in person, with 
all tlie splendour of the crown whose representative he was. 
He hjinself opened the proceedings, and conducted the de- 
liberations. * After receiving from all the assembled estates 
assurances of unshaken fidelity, perseverance, and unity, he 
required of them solemnly and formally to declare the Emperor 
and the league as enemies. But desirable as it was for Swe- 
den to exasperate the ill-feeling between the emperor and the 
estates into a formal rupture, the latter, on the other hand, 
were equally indisposed to shut out the possibility of reconci- 
liation, by so decided a step, and to place themselves entirely 
in the hands of the Swedes. They maintained, that any . 
formal declaration of war was useless and superfluous, wheio^ 
the act would speak tot itself, %nd their firmness on this poinf / t 
silenced at last the 'Chancellor. Warmer disputes arose 
the third and principal article of the treaty, conceriiig the 
means of prosecuting the war, and the quota* which th66evm|i).^ 
states ought to furnish for the support of the army. 
stiem's maxim, to throw as much possiUe bf 



" burden on tho states, did not suit very ''.veil with their 
determination to give as little as possildo. The Swedish 
' di^cellor now experienced, what had been felt by thirty 
emperors before him, to their cost, that of all difficult un- 
dertakings, the most difficult was to extort money from the 
Oermans. Instead of granting the necessary sumi for the 
new armies to be raised, they eloquently dwelt upon Ke cala- 
mities which had befallen the former, and demanded relief 
from the old burdens, when they were required to submit to 
new. The irritation which the chancellor’s demand for 
money raised among the states, gave rise to a thousond com- 
plaints ; and the outrages committed by the troops, in their 
marches and quarters, were dwelt upon with a startling mi- 
nuteness and truth. 

In the service of two absolute monarchs, Oxenstiern had 
but little opportunity to become accustomed to the formalities 
. and cautious proceedings of republican deliberations, or to 
bear opposition witli patience. Keady to act, tlie instant the 
necessity of action was apparent, and inflexible in his resolu- 
tion, when he had once taken it, he was at a loss to comprehend 
the inconsistency of most men, who, while tliey desire the 
end, are yet averse to the means. Pr^pt and impetuous by 
nature, he was so on this occasion from })rinciple ; for every 
thing depended on concealing the weakness of Sweden, under 
a fim and confideTit speech, and by assuming tho teme of a 
lawgiver, really to become so. It was nothing wonderful, 

' ' therefore, if, amidst these interminable discussions with 
"German doctors and deputies, ho was entirely out of his 
^ sphere, and if the inconstancy, which distinguishes the cha- 
I racter of the Germans in their public deliberations, had driven 
him almost to despair. Without respecting a custom, to 
. which jven the most powerful of the emperors had been 
.obliged -to conform, he rejected all written deliberations. 

• suited so well with the national slowne.ss of resolve 

.Bo could not conceive how ten days could be spent in debat 
measure, which with himself was decided upon its baro 
si^stion. Harshly, however, as he treated the States, he 
' them ready enough to assent to his fourth motion, 
Goncemed bimself. When he pointed out the necessity 
^^cj^ving a ^d. a director to the new confederation, that 
[^^bbi^bor iiW;mianiteOQsly a8i^|ppied to Sweden, and he himself 
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xms humbly guested to give to the common cause the beBO^, 
fit of his enlightened experience, and to take upon him^fl^. 
the burden of the supreme command. But in Older to p!W»r; 
vent his abusing the great powers thus conferred upon hbi^ 
was proposed^ not without French influence, toappointa numto 
of overseers, in fact, under the name of assistants, to oontrfdT 
tho expehditure of the common treasure, and to consult with 
liim as to the levies, marches, and quarterings of the troops* 
OxQnstieni long and strenuously resisted this limitation of 
nis outnority, which could not fail to trammel.him in tl^e exe- 
cution of every enterprise requiring promptitude or secreqr« 
and at last succeeded, i^ith difficulty, in obtaining so far a mo- 
dification of it, that his management in affidrs m war was to 
ho uiicoutrolled. The chancellor finally approached the deli- 
cate point of the indemnification which Sweden was to expect, 
at the conclusion of the war, from the gratitude of the allies^ 
and flattered himself with die hope that Pomerania, the 
object of Sweden, would be assigned to her, and that he. 
vrould obtain from the provinces, assuranerj of effectual co- 
operation in its acquisition. But he could obtain nothing 
more than a vague ^suraiice, that in a general peace 
the interests of all ^rtios would be attended to. That on 
this point, the caution of die estates was not owing to any 
regard for the constitution of the empire, became mauif^ 
from the liberality they evinced towards the chancellor, at 
the expense of the free cidcs of the empire. They wore 
ready to grant him the archbishopric of Mentz, (which he al- 
ready held as a conquest,) and only with difficulty did the 
French ambassador succeed in prevendng a step, which waa. ' 
as impolitic as it was disgmceful. Though on the w^le, 1^ ; 
result of the congress had fallen far short of Oxensdem'a 
expectations, he had at least gained for himself and hki 
crown his main object, namely, the direction of the whole 
confederacy; he had also succeeded in strengthening 
bond of union between the four upper circles, ana ci^ 
tained from the states a yearly contribution of two 
lions and a half of dollaie, for the maintenanoe ,of 

l^ese concessions on the part of the States,, desiiaiu^/ 
some return from Sweden. A few weeks idter t^e: 

Gustovus Adolphus, sorrow endaA the daye:^ ito 



]@N^toi'Pa}a1»i6. For eight months he had swellid the pomp 
j^rotector’s court, and expended on it the small remain- 
. der of his patrimony. He was, at last, approaching the goal 
s ol Ida ^iohes, and the prospect of a# brighter future was 
dpeningi when death deprived him* of his protector. But 
vimat he regarded as the greatest calamity, was highlj|ftiTour' 
able to his heirs. Gustavus might venture to cl^y the 
restoration of his dominions, or to load the gift with hard 
conditions ; but Oxenstiem, to whom the friendship of Eng- 
land, Holland, and Brandenburg, and the good opinion of \b6 
Beformed States was indispensable, felt the necessity of im- 
mediately fnlj^ing the obligations of justice. At this assem- 
bly, at Heilmonn, therefore, he engaged to surrender to 
Frederick’s heirs the whole Palatinate, both tlie part already 
conquered, and that which remained to be conquered, with 
the exception of Manheim, which the Swedes were to hold, 
until they should' be indemnified for their expenses. The 
Chancellor did not confine his liberality to the family of the 
Palatine alone; the other allied princes received proofs, 
though at a later period, of the gratitude of Sweden, which, 
however, she dispensed at little cost toiierself. 

Impartiality, the most sacred obligation of the historian, 
here compels us to an admission, not much to the honour 
of the champions of German liberty. However the Pro- 
testant Princes might boast of the justice of their cause, and 
the sincerity of their conviction, still the motives from which 
they acted were selfish enough ; and the desire of stripping 
others of their possessions, had at least as great a shore in 
iSi'e ooBunencement of hostilities, as the fear of being de- 
prived of their own. Gustavus soon found that he might 
mkon much more on these selfish motives, than on their 

K *)tio«zeal, and did not fail to avail himself of them. 

of his confederates received from him the promise of 
aome possession, either already wrested, or to be afterwards 
taken nom the enemy; and death alone prevented him from 
•IkUliling these engagements. What prudence liad suggested 
king, necessity now prescribed to his successor. If it 
object to continue the war, he must be ready to dnide 
^ qpoil among the allies, amd promise them advantages from 
,,ihi» corifttrion which it was his object to continue. Thus he 
the Lonfigiaye Hesse, the abbacies of Pader- 
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bom, Coreey, Munster, and Ftdda; to Duke Bernard 
Weimar, the Franconian Bishoprics; to the Duke of Wit- 
temberg, the Ecclesiastical domains, and the Austrian conn* 
ties lying 'within his tj^ndtones, all under the title of h^fs/of 
Sweden. This spectacle, .^itiange and so dishonourable to 
tbe Gejipan choj^ter. «>ur{)rised tho Chancellor, who found 
it difficult to repress his contempt, and on one occasion ex- 
claimed, Let it bo writ in our records, for on eyerlasting 
memorial, that a German prince mode such a request of a 
Swedish nobleman, and that the Swedish nobleman granted 
it to the German upon German ground !” 

After these successful measures, he was in a condition to 
take the field, and jirusecutc the war with fresh vigour. Soon 
after the victory at Lutzen, the troops of Saxony and Lunen* 
burg united with tlie Swedish main body; and the Impe- 
rialists wore, in a short time, totally driven hx)m Saxony. 
The united army again divided : the Saxons marched towards 
Lusatia and Silesia, to act in conjunction with Count Thum 
against tlie Austrians in that quarter ; a pan of the Swedish 
army tvas led by the Duke of Weimar into Franconia, and the 
oUier by George, Duke of Bmnswick, into Westphalia^ and 
Lower Saxony. 

Tne conquests on tlie Lech and the Danube, during Gus- 
tavus's expedition into Saxony, had been maintained by the 
Palatine of Birkcnfeld, and tlie Swedish General Banner, 
against the Bavarians ; but unable to hold their ground against 
the victorious progress of the latter, supported as they were 
by the bravery and military experience of the Imperial Gene- 
ral Altringer, they were under tho necessity of summoning 
the Swedish General Horn to their assistance, from Alsace. 
This experienced general having captured the towns of Ben- 
feld, Schlettstadt, Colmar, and Hagenau, committed the di^ 
fence of them to the llhinegrave Otto Louis, and hastily cross- 
ed the Qhine to form a junction with Banner's army. 
although tlie combined force amounted to more than 
they could not prevent the enemy from obtaining a. atrpi^' 
position on the Swabian frontier, ^in^ 
joined by seven remments from Bohenua.. 
the command of the important Jbanks of the 
Danube, they were under the necessi^..<%fv..i:8m|lil^' 
Rhinegrave Otto Louis from Alsace, whert he i^f . 
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^departure of Horn, found it difficult to defend himself against 
i&e exaapieixBted peasantry. With his army, he was now sum^ 
nibhed to strengthen t^ amy on the Danube ; and. as even 
this reinforcement was insufiicient, Duhe Bernard of Weimar 
wras earnestly pressed to turn his arms into this quarter. 

Duke Bernard, soon after the opening of the campaign of 
1688, had made himself master of the town and teydtoiy of 
Bambeig, and was now threatening Wurtzburg. But on re- 
oeivingtuie summons of General Horn, without delay he began 
his march towards the Danube, defeated on his way a Bavor 
nan army under John de Worth, and joined the Swedes near 
Donauwerth. This numerous force, commanded by excellent 
generals, now threatened Bavaria with a fearful inroad. The 
bishopric of Eichstadt was completely overrun, and Ingoldstadt 
was on the point of being delivered up by treachery to the 
Swedes. Altringer, fettered in his movements by tlie express 
order of the Duke of Friedland, and left without assistance 
from Bohemia, was unable to check the progress of the enemy. 
The' most favourable circumstances combined to further tne 
progress of the Swedish arms in this quarter, when the ope- 
rations of the army were at once stop^d by a mutiny among 
thojpfficers. 

Ail the previous successes in Germany were owing alto- 
gether to arms; the greatness of Gustavus himself was the 
^?ork of the army, the fruit of their discipline, their braveiy, 
and their persevering courage under numberless dangers and 
privations. - However wisely his plans were laid in the cabi- 
net, it was to the army ultimately that he \fas indebted for 
their execution ; and the expanding designs of the general did 
. but continually impose new burdens on the soldiers. All the 
dedsive advantages of the war, hud been violently gained by a 
barbarous sacrifice of the soldiers' lives in winter campaigns, 
forced maribes, stormings, and pitched battles ; for it was 
Gustayus's maxim never to decline a battle, so long as it cost 
Mm nothing but men. The soldiers could not long be kept 
i^iant of their own importance, and they justly demanded 
^A’diare in the spoil which had been won by their own blood. 

hardly received their pay ; and the rapa- 
individual generals, or the wants of the state, genermly 
sWtow^ up the greater part of the sums raised b/oontn- 
butkoiSi ot levied upon Ae conquered provinces. For all the 
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pmations he endoced, the soldier had no other reooiapei^ 
than the doubtM chaiace either of plunder or promotion, 
both of srhich he was often disappointed. During the liieh 
time of Gustavus Addlphus, the combined influenee of feaT' 
and hope liigd suppressed anj open complaint, but after his ^ 
death, the murmurs were loud and universal ; and the sol* 
dieiy segsed the most dangerous moment to impress ^eir 
superiors with a sense of their importance. Two o&ers, 
Piuhl and Mitschefal, notorious as restless charactern even 
during the King's life, set the example in the camp on the 
Danube, which in a few days was imitated by almost all the 
officers of Ihe army. They solemnly bound themselves to 
obey no orders, till these arrears, now outstanding ffir 
months, and even years, should be paid up, and a gratuity, 
either in money or lauds, made to each man, according to bis 
services. “ Immense sums,” they said, “ were daily raised 
by contributions, and all dissipated by a few. They were 
called out to serve n midst* frost and snow, and no reward 
requited their incessant labours. The soldiers' exeessea at 
Heilbroim had been blamed, but no one ever talked of their 
services The world Aing with the tidings of conquests and 
victories, out it was oy their hands that they had b^n fovght 
and won.” ♦ 

The numocr of ttie malcontents daily increased : and they 
even attempted by letters, (which were fortunately intercepted,) 
to seduce the armies on the Rhine and in Saxony. Neither 
the renresentations of Bernard of Weimar, nor the stem re- 
proaches of his h^i^ber associate in command, could suppress 
this mutiny, while the vehemence of Horn seemed only to 
increase the insolence of the insurgents. The conditions they 
insisted on, were that certain towns should be assigned to earn 
regiment for the payment of arrears. Four w^ks were al* 
lowed to the Swedish Chancellor to comply wmi these de- 
mands ; and in cose of refusal, they announced that .they 
would pay themselves, and never more draw a sword; li$r 
Sweden. .’j. 

These pressing demands, made at the time wfae>^j|^ . 
militaiy chest was exhausted, and credit at a low ebb, 
embarrassed the chancellor. The remedy, be .sair, 
ftmnd Quickly, before the contagion should spread to 
troops, and he should be darted by 
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A^cvtigall the Smdish generals, there was only one of suffir 
etent authority and influence with the soldiers to put an end 
th ihk dispute. The ^Duke of Weimar was the favourite of 
lihe army, and his prudent moderation had won the good-will 
ef the soldiers, while his military experience had excited their 
admixation. He now undertook the task of appeasing the 
discontented troops ; hut, aware of his importance, he^hraced 
the opportunity to make advantageous stipulations for himself, 
and Ur make the embarrassment of the cmincellor subservient 
to bis own views. , 

Gustavus Adolphus had flattered him with the proinise of 
the Duchy of Franconia, to be formed out of the Bishoprics of 
Wurtzhurg and Bamberg, and he now insisted on the per- 
formance of this pledge. He at the same time demanded 
Ae chief command, as generalissimo of Sweden# The abuse 
which the Duke of Weimar thus made of his influence,. so 
iivitated Oxenstiem, tliat, in the first moment of his displea- 
sure, he gave him his dismissal from the Swedish service. 
But he soon thought better of it, and determined, instead of 
sacrificing so important a leader, to attach him to the Swedish 
interests at any cost. He therefore granted to him the 
Fiwnconian bisnqprics, as a lief of the Swedish crown, re- 
serving, Jiowefhr, th9 two fortresses of Wurtzhurg and 
Kdnifflhofen, which were to be garrisoned by the Swedes; 
and mso engaged, in name of tlie Swedish crown, to secure 
these teiptories to the duke. His demand of tlie supreme 
authority was evaded on some specious pretext. The 
duke did not delay to display his gratitude for tliis valu- 
able grant, and by his influence and activity soon restored 
tranquillity to the army. Large sums of money, and still 
more extensive estates, were divided among the officers, 
amiounting in value to about five millions of dollars, and to 
wiaeh ^ey%ul no other right but that of conquest. In the 
^ean rime, however, the opportunity for a great undertaking 
tad been lost, and the united generals divided their forces to 
irom the enemy in other quarters. 

?:>v^NiatayuB Horn, after a short inroad into the Upper 
and the capture of Neumark, directed his march 
'ttfwils ihe Swaldan frontier, where the Imperialists, strongly 
rinreatened Wirtemberg. Alarmed at his approai^, 
%-thie Lake of Bode, but only to show the 
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Swedes the road into a district hitherto unvisited bj war. ^ A 
post on the entrance to Switzerland, would be highly ser- 
viceable to the Swedes, and the town of Kostnitz seemed 
peculiarly well fitted to be a point of . communicatkm 
Wween him and the confederated cantons. Accordingly^ 
Gustavus Horn immediately commenced the siege of it; DUt 
destituUk of artillery, for which be was obliged to send to 
Wirtemjberg, he could not press the attack with sufficient 
vigour, to prevent the enemy from throwing supplies into the 
town, which the lak^ afibrded them convenient opportunity 
of dobng. He, therefore, after an ineffectual attempt, quitted 
the place and its neighbourhood, and hastened to meet a more 
threatening danger upon tlie Danube. 

At the biUipcrors instigation, the Cardinal Infante, the 
brother of Philip IV. of Spain, and the Viceroy of Milan, had 
raised an army of 14,000 men, intended to act upon the 
Khiiie, independently of Wallenstein, and to protect Alsace. 
This force now appeared in Bavaria, under the command of the 
Duke of Fcria, a Spaniard ; and, that they might be directly , 
employed against tlio Swedes, Altringer was ordered to join 
them with his coq)s. Upon tlic first intelligence of their ap- 
proach, Hum had summoned to his assistance ^e Palsgrave of 
Birkenfeld, from the Rhine ; andbeing jdinedby nimat Btockach, 
boldly advanced to meet the enemy’s army of 30,000 men; 

The latter had taken the route across the Danube into 
Swabia, where Gustavus Horn came so close upon them, that 
the two armies were only separated from each other by half a 
German mile. But, instead of accepting the offer of battle, 
the Imperialists moved by the Black Forest towards Brieslau 
and Alsace, where they arrived in time to relieve Breysadc, 
and to arrest the victorious progress of the Bhinegrave, Otto 
Louis. The latter had, shortly before, taken the Forest 
towns, and, supported by the Palatine of Birkenfeld, who had 
liberated the Lower Palatinate and beaten the Duke 
Lorraine out of the field, had once more given the superibfit|y 
to the Swedish arms in that quarter. He was now forced^lo 
retire before the superior numbers of the enemy; butfip^ 
and Birkenfeld quickly advanced to his suppm*^ aaid-the. 
Imperialists, after a brief triumph, were a(pdn ftom 

Alsace. The severity of the autumn, in which this, badass 
retreat had to be conducted, proved to. inost ^ 
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Italians ; and th^ir leader, the Duke of Feria, died of grief at 
the failure of bis enterprise. 

In the mean time, Duke Bernard of Weimar had taken up 
his position on the Danube, with eighteen regiments of in&uitiy 
and 14(; squadrons of horse, to^ver Franconia, and to watch 
the movements of the Imperial-Bavamn army upon that river. 
No sooner had Altringer departed, to join the Italifu^ under 
Feria, than Bernard, profiting by his absence, hastened across 
the Danube, and with Uie rapidity of lightning appeared before 
Batisbon. The possession of this town would ensure the suc- 
cess of the Swedish designs upon Bavaria and Austria; it 
would establish them firmly on the Danube, and provide a 
safe refuge in case of defeat, while it alone could give perma- 
nence to their conquests in that quarter. To defend Batisbon, 
was the urgent advice which tlie dying Tilly left to the 
Elector; and Gustavus Adolphus had lamented it os an 
irreparable loss, that the Bavarians had anticipated him in 
.taking possession of this place. Indescribable, therefore, was 
’the consternation of Maximilian, when Duke Bernard sud- 
denly appeared before the town, and prepared in earnest to 
besiege it. 

' The garrison consisted of not more than fifteen companies, 
mostly newly-ftdsed soldiers ; although that number was more 
than sufficient to weaiy out an enemy of far superior force, if 
supported by well-disposed and warlike inhabitants. But this 
was the greatest danger whiph the Bavarian garrison had to 
contend against. Th» Protestant inhabitants of Batisbon, 
equally jealoas of their civil and religious freedom, had un- 
wil^gly submitted to the yoke of Bavaria, and had long* 
looxed with impatience for the appearance of a deliverer. 
Bernard's arrival before the walls filled them with lively joy; 
and there was much reason to fear that they would support 
the atteimts of the besiegers without, by exciting a tumult 
/within. In this perplexity, the Elector addressed the most 
cpressing entreaties to the Emperor and the Duke of Fried- 
to assist him, were it only with 5,000 men. Seven 
. mimengen}^ in succession were despatched by Ferdinand to 
•WliBenstim, who promised immediate succours, and even 
i-wonounoM to the Elector the near advance of 19,000 men 
.under Qallas; but at the same time forbade that general, 
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mder {wtin of death, ta march. MeanwhHe the Bavarian eoiii^ 
mandant of Batisbon, in the hope of speedy aasisiaaoe, mode 
the best preparations for defence, armed the Homan Gathdlio 
peasants, disarmed and carefully watched the Protestai^ 
dtizens, lest they should attempt any hostile design Ipaipsti 
the garrison. But as no relief arrived, . and the eneii^% 
artillery incessantly battered the walls, he consulted hifit 
own safety, and that of the garrison, by an honourable capitu- 
lation, and abandoned the Bavarian officials and ecclesiastics 
to the conqueror's merc^. 

The possession of l^tisbon, enlarged the projects of the 
duke, and Bavaria itself now appeared too narrow a field for> 
his bold designs. He determined to penetrate to the fron- 
tiers of Austria, to arm the Protestant peasantry against the 
Emperor, and restoro to them their religious liberty. He 
had already talcen Straubingen, while another Swedish army' 
was advancing successfully along tlic nortlicm bank of the 
Danube. At tho head of his Swedes, bidding defiance to the 
severity of the weather, lie reached the mou Ji of the Iser. 
wnich he passed in the presence of the Bavarian General 
Werth, who was encamped on that nver. Passau and Lints; 
trembled for their fate ; the temfied Emperor redoubled his 
entreaties and commands to Wallenstein, to hasten with all 
speed CO the rehof of the nara-prossed Bavarians. But here 
the victonous Bernard, of his own accord, checked his career 
of conquest. Having in front o^him the river Inn, guarded 
by a number of strong fortresses, and behind him two hostile 
armies, a disaffected country, and the river Iser. while his rear 
was covered by no tenablo position, and no entrenchment 
could be made in the frozen ground, and threatened by the 
whole force of Wallenstein, who had at last resolved to raaxok 
to the Danube, by a timely retreat he escaped the danger df 
being cut off from Batisbon, and sorrounaed by the encfi^. 
He hastened across the Iser to the Danube, to defend theebpfc^ V 
quests he had made in the Upper Palatiliate against WsUsi^’^ 
stein, andfiilly resolved not todccline abattle, if n 
that general. But Wallenstein, who was nci dispqjscA 
great exploits on the Danube, did not wait tor ma approi^^ 
and before the Bavarians could congmtukte .ftemsefaF^eiiile 
«fiitid»he suddenly withdrew again intoBohemuL 
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Om .tolled his liohndoas saaquap, and allowed his treofs 
well-earned repose in winter quarters upon an enernyh 
coatttiy. 

While in Swabia the war was thus successfully conducted by 
Qustayus Horn, and on the Upper and Lower lUiine by the Pa> 
laitiiie of Birkenfeld, Generals Baudissen, and the Hhinegrave 
Otto Louis, and by Duke Bernard on the Danube ; due reputa^ 
tion of the Swedish arms was as gloriously sustained in liower 
Saxony and Westphalia by the Duke of Lunenburg and tht 
Landgrave of Hesse Gassel. The fortress of Hamel was taken 
by Duke George, after a brave defence, and a brilliant victory 
obtaihed over the imperial General Gronsfeld, by the united 
Swedish and Hessian armies, near Oldendorf. Count Wasa- 
burg, a natural son of Gustavus Adolphus, showed himself in 
this battle worthy of his descent. Sixteen pieces of cannon, 
the whole baggage of the Imperialists, together with 74 co- 
lours, fell into the hands of the Swedes ; 3,000 of the enemy 
perished on the field, and nearly the same number were 
. taken prisoners. The town of Osnaburg surrendered to the 
Swedish Colonel Knyphauseu, and Paderborii to tho Land- 
grave of Hesse ; while, on tlie other hand, Biickeburg, a very 
important place for the Swedes, fell into the hands of the 
Imperialists. The Swedish banners were victorious in almost 
every quarter of Germany; and the yeiir after tJio death of 
Gustavus, left no trace of the loss which had been sustained 
in the person of that great leader. 

In a review of the important events which signalized the 
campaign of 1633, tho inactivity of a man, of whom the high- 
est expectations had been formed, justly excites astonish- 
ment* Among all the generals who distiriguished themselves 
{nthis campaign, none couldbo compared with Wallenstein, in 
experience, talents, and reputation ; and yet, after the battle 
. ef Lutzen, we lose sight of him entirely. The fall of his 
rival had left the whole theatre of glory open to him ; all 
waa now attentively awaiting those exploits, which 
;^Apritid; efiBue tke remembrance of his defeat, and still prove 
world hia military superiority. Nevertheless, he con- 
inactive in Bobemia, while the Emperor's losses in Ba- 
'IwriB, Low Saxoiqr, and the Bhise, pressingly called for hts 
equally unintelligible to firiend and foe-— 
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the tenor, and, at the same time, the last hope of the^JSiaiv 
peror. After the defeat of Lutzen he had hastene^d into 
hernia, ^hero he instituted the strictest inquiiy into the ocm-. 
duct of his officers in that battle. Those whom the j^uncU of 
war declared guilty of misconduct, were put to death without 
mercy, those who had behaved with bravery, rewarded with 
princely munificence, and the memory of tht dead honoured 
by splenmd monuments. During the winter, he oppressed Ae 
imperial provinces by enormous contributions, and exhausted 
the Austrian territories by his winter quarters, which he pur- 
posely avoided taking up in an bnemy's country. And in the 
spring of 1633, instead of being the first to open the*ccun.- 
paign, with this well-chosen and 'well-appointed army, and to 
make a worthy disjday of his great abilities, he was the last 
who appeared in the field ; and even then, it was an hereditary, 
province of Austria, which he selected as the seat of war. 

Of all the Austrian, provinces, Silesia was most exposed to 
danger. Three diflcrcnt armies, a Swedish under Couut 
Thum, a Saxon under Amheim and the Duke of Lauenburg, ^ 
and one of Brandenburg under Bergsdorf, had at the same 
time carried the war into this country; they had already 
taken possession of the most important places, and even 
Breslau had embraced the cause of the allies. But this 
crowd of commanders and armies was the very means of 
saving .this province to the Emperor; for the jealousy of the 
generals, and the mutual hatred of the Saxons and the 
Swedes, never allowed them to act with unanimity. Am 
heim and Thum contended for the chief command; the 
troops of Brandenburg and Saxony combined against the 
Swedes, whom they looked upon as troublesome strangers, 
who ought to be got rid of as sooii as possible. The Saxons« 
on the contraiy, lived on a very intimate footing ^vith the 
Imperialists, and the officers of both these hostile armiM 
often visited and entertained each other. The Imperialiste, ^ 
were allowed to remove their property without hindranc^^ 
and many did not affect to conceal that they had recriv^^ 
large sums from Vienna. Among such equivocal allies^ 
Swedes saw themselves sold and betrayed ; and any great anv 
terprise was out of the question, while so bad an un&istandr 
ing prevailed between the txoof^. General tod, 
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tihe grieater part of the time ; and when he at last re- 
turned, W^tenstein was fast approaching the frontiers with 
a formidable' force. 

His allny amounted to 40,000 men, while to oppose him 
^ the allies had only 24,000. They nevertheless resolvSd to 

e him battle, and marched to Munsterberg, wha^ he had 
ed an intrenched camp. But Wallenstein remained in- 
active for eight days ; he then left his intrenchments, and 
inarched slowly and with composure to the enemy's camp. 
But even after quitting his position, and when the enemy, 
emboldened by his past delay, manfully prepared to receive 
him, he declined the opportunity of fighting. The caution 
with which he avoided a battlo was imputed to fear ; but the 
well-established reputation of Wallenstein enabled him to 
despise this suspicion. The vanity of the allies allowed them 
not to see that he puiposely saved them a defeat, because a vic- 
tory at that time would not have served his own ends. To 
convince them of his superior power, and that his inactivity 
^ proceeded not from any fear of them, he put to death the 
commander of a castle tnat fell into his hands, because he had 
refused at once to surrender an untenable place. 

For nine days, did the two armies remain within musket-shot 
of each other, when Count Terzky, from the camp of tho Im- 
perialists, appeared with a trumpeter in that of the allies, in- 
viting^General Amheim to a conference. The purport was, 
that Wallenstein, notwithstanding his superiority, was willing 
to agree, to a cessation of arms for six weeks. “ He was 
come,” he said, “ to conclude a lasting peace with the Swedes, 
and with the p^ces of the empire, to pay the soldiers, and 
to satisfy every one. All this was in his power ; and if the 
Austrian court hesitated to confirm his agreement, he would 
, tmite with the allies, and (as he privately whispered to Am- 
^ heim) hunt the Emperor to the devil.” At the second con- 
. . fisrence, he expressed himself still more plainly to Count 
“ All the privileges of the Bohemians,” he engaged, 
'^\^"8hould he confirmed anew, the exiles recalled and restored 
-fo thdr estates, and he himself would be the first to resign 
Idb shcffe of thbitt. The Jesuits, as thb authors- of all past 
grievances, should be banished, the Swedish crown indemni- 
ned by stated paynilbnts, and all the superfluous troops on 
sides emp%ed aga^t the Turks ” last article^ ex- 
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plained the ivhole mystcny. ** If,** he continued, ** Ae sl^iiM 
r obtain tiie crown of Bohemia, ell the exiles would lunre r oMO ^ 
to applaud his generosity; perfect toleration of rellgione 
diould be established witmn the kingdom, the Palatine £unily 
be rdnstated in its rights, and he would accept the Margin* 
Tiate of Moravia as a compensation for Mecklenburg. The 
allied anfiies would then, under his command, advance upoik 
Vienna, and sword in hand, compel the Emperor to rati^ 
the treaty.” 

Thus was the veil at last removed from the sdiemes, over 
which he had brooded for years in mysterious silence. Every 
circumstance now convinced him tlmt not a moment was to 
be lost in its execution. Notliing but a* blmd confidence in 
the good fortune and military genius of the' Duke of Fried* 
land, had induced the Emperor, in the face of the reinon*^^ 
stiunces of Bavaria and Spain, and at the expense of his own 
reputation, to confer upon this imperious leader such an 
’Unlimited command. But this l)elief in Wall mstein’s being 
invincible, had been much weakened by his inaction, aro 
almost entirely overthrown by tho defeat at Lutzen. His 
enemies at the imperial court now renewed their intrigues ; 
and the Emperor's disappointment at the failure of his hopes; 
procured for their remonstrances a favourable reception. 
Wallenstein's whole conduct was now reviewed with the most 


malicious criticism; his ambitious haughtiness, his disobedi* 
ence to the Emperor's orders, were recalled to the recolleo* 
tion of that jealous prince, as well os the complaints of the 
Austrian subjects against his boundless oppression; his fidelity . 
was questioned, and alarming hints thrown Out as to h» ' 
secret views. These insinuations* which the conduct of tiie ' 
duke seemed but too well to justify, fcdled not to make e 
deep impression on Ferdinand ; but the step had been taken, 
and the great power witJi which Wallenstein had been in*; - 
vested, could, not be taken from hinf without danger. Inseii-^; 
sibly to diminish that power, was the only course that now 
mained, and, to effect ^is, it must in the first pkee be divk^^? 
but, above all, the Emperor's present dependence on 
good will of his general put an end to. But even tbis it^" 
had been resigned in his engagement with Walleni^ih, and 
the Emperor's own handwriting secured him against ev^ 
attempt to unite another genend with him in the 
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Har ^%xeroiBe bdj immediate act of authority over the troops. 
^.IhiS'diBiulvaiitageoiis contract could neither be kept nor 
reooiirse tos had to artifice. Wallenstein was Im« 
perial Generalissimo in Germany, but his command extended 
|Xia further, and he could not presume to exercise any authority 
f fiver a foreign army. A Spanish army was accordingjly .raised 
in Milan, and marched into Germany under a SpiAsh gene- 
nl. Wallenstein now ceased to be indispensable because he 
was no longer supreme, and in case of necessity, the Emperor 
sms now provided with the means of support even against him. 

The duke quickly and deeply felt whence this blow came, 
and whither it ytoa aimed. In vain did he protest against 
this violation of the compact, to the Cardinal Infante; the 
Italian army continued its march, and he was forced to de- 
tach General Altringer to join it with a reinforcement. He 
took care, indeed, so closely to fetter tho latter, as to prevent 
the Italian army from , acquiring any great reputation in Al- 
sace and Swabia; but this bold step of the court awakened 
him from his security, and warned him of the approach of 
danger. That he might not a second time be deprived of 
his command, and lose the fruit of all his labours, he must 
accelerate the accomplishment of his long meditated designs. 
He secured the attachment of his troops by removing the 
doubtful officers, and by his liberality to tlie rest. He had 
sacrificed to the welfare of the army every other order in the 
state, every consideration of justice and humanity, and there- 
fore he reckoned upon their gratitude. At tho very moment 
when he meditated an unpar^leled act of ingratitude against 
.the author of his own good fortune, he founded all his hopes 
upon the gratitude which was due to himself. 

Hie leaders of the Silesian armies had no authority from 
their principals to consent, on their own discretion, to such 
important proposals as those of Wallenstein, and they did 
not even feel themselves warranted in granting, for more than 
^'e'l^rtnight, the cessation of hostilities which he demanded. 

• Kdbie the duke disclosed his designs to Sweden and 
Sixony, he had deemed it advisable to secure the sanction of 
tp his bold undertaking. For tliis* purpose, a secret 
riegtwialibB had been carried on with the greatest possible 
. and distrust, hj Count Kinsky with Feuquieres, the . 

amhassfl^ ^.Hre^en, and li^ terminated accoiriing 
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to his wishes. Fcuquieres received orders from his com to 
H promise every assistance on the part of France, and to offer 
the duke a considerable pecuniaiy aid in case of need. 

But it was this excessive caution to secure himself on all sides, ’ 
that led to his ruin. The French ambassador with astonish-g 
ment discovered that a plan, which, more than any otherj^ 
required Secrecy, had been communicated to the Swedes and 
the Saxons. And yet it was generally known that the Saxon 
ministry was in the interests of the Emperor, and on the othet 
hand, the conditions offered to the Swedes fell too far short 
of their expectations to be likely to be accepted. Feuquieros, 

' therefore, could not believe that the duke could be serious in 
calculating upon the aid of the latter, and the silence of the 
^ former. He communicated accordingly his doubts and anxie^ ' 
ties to the Swedisli clianccllor, who equally distrusted the^. 
views of Wallenstein, and disliked his plans. Although it' 
was no secret to Oxenstiern, that the duke had formerly 
entered into a similar negociation with Gustavos Adolphus,' 
he could not credit the possibility of inducing a whole army 
to revolt, and of liis extravagant promises. So daring a de-, 
sign, and sucli imprudent conduct, seemed not to be consist*^ 
ent wi% the duke’s reserved and suspicious temper, and he 
was the more inclined to consider the whole as the result of 
dissimulation and treachery, because he had less reason to 
doubt his prudence than his honesty. 

Oxenstiem's doubts at last affected Amheim himself, who, 
in full confidence in Wallenstein’s sincerity, had repaired to 
the chancellor at Gclnhauscn, to persuade him to lend some/' 
of his best regiments to the duke, to aid him in the exedutionv 
of the plan. They began to suspect that the whole proposal' 
was only a snare to disarm the allies, and to betray the flower 
of their troops into the hands of the Emperor. Wallenstdn'a . 
well-known character did not contradict me suspicion, and the ' : 
inconsistencies in which he afterwards involved himself, ‘ 
tirely destroyed all confidence in his sincerity. * While 
was endeavouring to draw the Swedes into this allience, '’sii4! ’^ 
requiring the help of their best troops^ he declared ’ to; Am- -' 
heim that they must begin with expelling the Swedes fttlnt' * 
the empire; and while the Saxon officers, relying tho/ 
securitv of the truce, repaired in great nmoabrns to Me orapi ^ 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to seise tteih..'. ' 
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fiiBt 'to break the truce, which some months afterwards he 
renewed, though not without great difficulty. > All confidence 
in bis sinceritj was lost; his whole conduct was regarded as 
a tissue of deceit and low cunning, devised to weaken the 
allies and repair his own strength. This indeed he actually 
efiect, as his own army daily augmented, while that ef th^ 
allies was reduced nearly one half by desertion and%ad pro- 
visions. But he did not make that use of his superiority 
which Vienna expected. When all men were looking for a 
decisive blow to be struck, he suddenly renewed the negocia- 
tions ; .and when the truce lulled the allies into security, he 
as suddenly recommenced hostilities. All these contradic- 
tions arose out of the double and irreconcileable designs to 
ruin at once the Emperor and the Swedes, and to conclude 
a separate peace with tlie Saxons. 

Impatient at the ill success of his negociations, he at last 
determined to display his strength ; the more so, as the pressing 
distress within the empire, and the growing dissatisfaction of 
the Imperial court, admitted not of his making any longer 
delay. Before the last cessation of hostilities, General Hoik, 
from Bohemia, had attacked the circle of Meissen, laid 
waste every thing on his route with fire and sword, driven the 
'Elector into his fortresses, and taken the town of Leipzig. 
But the truce in Bohemia put a period to his ravages, and 
the consequences of his excesses brought him to the grave 
at Adorf. As soon as hostilities were recommenced, Wallen- 
stein mi(de a movement, as if he designed to penetrate through 
Lusatia into Saxony, and circulated the report that Piccolo- 
bad already invaded that country. Amheim immedi- 
ately broke up his camp in Silesia, to follow him, and hastened 
to we assistance of the Electorate. By this means the 
^ Swedes were left exposed, who were encamped in small force 
under Count Thurn, air Steinau, on the Oder, and this was 
. exactly what Wallenstein desired. He allowed the Saxon 
genml to , advance sixteen miles towards Meissen, and then 
suddenly tinning towards the Oder, surprised the Swedish 
Imfi^in the most complete security. Their cavalry were first 
beaten 'h^:0eneral Scha^otsch, who was sent a^nst them, 
and the in&ntry completely surrounded at Steinau by the 
4uke*s. army which followed. Wallenstein ^ve Count lliurn 
half an^^hour to deliberate whether he would defend himself 
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with 9,500 men, against more than 90,000, or sunrendor. iMb 
discTetion. But there ^aa no room for deliberation. Tliui' 
army surrendered, and the most complete victory was obtsilaed' 
without bloodshed. Colours, baggage, and artillery all fi^- 
into the hands of the * victors, the officers were tskea intd 
custody, ^e privates drafted into the army of Wallensteim 
And now at last, after a banishment of fourteen years, afbn 
numberless changes of fortune, the author of the Bohemiaa, 
insurrection, and the remote origin of this destructive 
the notorious Count Thum, was in the power of his enemieik 
With blood-thirsty impatience, the arrival of this great crimhutl 
was looked for in Yieiiiui, whmre they already anticipated tibe 
malicious triumph of sacrilicing so disdugiiished a victim to 
public justice. But to deprive the Jesuits of this pleasure, 
was a still sweeter triumph to Wallenstein, and Thum was 
set at liberty. Fortunately for him, he knew more than it 
was prudent to have divulged in Vicuna, and his enemies 
were also those of Wallenstein. A de'feat might have been 
forgiven in Vienna, but this disappointment of their hopes 
they could not pardon. ** What should 1 Irnve done with this 
madman?" he writes, with a malicious sneer, to the minister 
who called him to account for tins unseasonable magnonimify. 

“ Would to Heaven the enemy had no generals but such as 
he. At the head of the Swedish army, he will render us 
much better service than in prison." 

The victory of Steinau was followed by the capture of 
Leignitz, Grossglogau, and even of Frankfort on the Oder. , 
Schofgotsch, who remained in Silesia to complete the subju* 
gation of that province, blockaded Brieg, and threatened ' 
Breslau, though in vain, as that free tow^n was jealous of its 
privileges, and devoted to the Swedes. Colonels lllo and Goets 
were ordered by Wallenstein to the Warta, to push forwda 
into Pomerania, and to the coasts of *the Baltic, and actnal^ 
obtained possession of J^ndsberg, the key of Pomerania. Whw. 
thus the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of Pomeittm ' 
were made to tremble for their dominions, WaUenstei^ lihtt* [ 
self, with the remainder of his army, burst suddei^iftl^ ' 
Lusatia, where he took Goerlitz by storm, and forced Benctzeb : 
to surrender. But his object was mere]^ to alarm tbe Elec- 
tor of Saxony, not to follow up the ^yoiUbag^^alraa^ Oib^ 
tained; and therefore, even iviui the m 
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.^turned liis negociations for peace with Brandenburg and 
but with no better success than before, as the hicon^ 
i^ndes of his conduct had destroyed all confidence in his 
J&oeiity, Ho was therefore on the point of turning his 
whole force in earnest against the unfortunate Saxons? and 
ejecting his object by force of arms, when ciro^Stances 
eompelled him to leave these territories. The conquests of 
*'Dake Bernard upon the Danube, which threatened Austria 
itself with immediate danger, urgently demanded his pre- 
Stoce in Bavaria; and the expulsion of the Saxons and 
Swedes from Silesia, deprived him of every pretext for longer 
resisting the Imperial orders, and leaving the Elector of 
Bavaria without assistance. With his main body, therefore, 
ho immediately set out for the Upper Palatinate, and his re- 
treat freed Saxony for ever of this formidable enemy. 

So loiig as was possible,, he had delayed to move to the 
rescue of Bavaria, and on eveiy pretext evaded the commands 
of the Emperor He had, indeed, after reiterated remon- 
strances, despatched from Bohemia a reinforcement of some 
regiments to Count Altriuger, who was dofeuding the Lech 
and the Danube against Horn and Bernard, but under the 
express condition of his acting merely on the defensive. He 
referred the Emperor and tho Elector, whenever they applied' 
to him for aid,* to Altringer, who, as he publicly gave out, liad 
' received unlimited powers ; secretly, however, he tied up his 
hands by the strictest injunctions, and even threatened him 
with death, if he exceeded his orders. When Duke Bernard 
;had appeared before Eatisbon, and the Emperor as well as the 
repeated still more urgently their demand for succour, 
he pretended he was about to despatch GAieral Gallas with a 
conmderable army |;o the Danube ; but this movement also 
WSS'delayed^ and Eatisbon, Saubingen, and Cham, as well as 
the bishopric of Eichstadt, fell into the hands of the Swedes. 
Whai atl^t he could no longer neglect the orders of the Court, 
marched slowly toward the Bavarian frontier, where he re- 
'covew town of Cham, which had been taken by the Swedes. 
-But sooner did he learn that on the Swedish side a diver- 
siott tto eontemplated, by an inroad of the Saxons into Bo- 
' ]|^eima» than .hO' avaited himself of the report, as a pretext for 
.4l|^|liiiisdiat^^ rOlai^ting into that kingdom. Every considera- 
^orgedy must hO postponed to the defence and preserv* 
/'if T 2 . 
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ation of the hereditary dominions of the Emperor; ehd 
this plea, he remained firmly fixed in Bohemia, ^hich^> 
guarded as if it had been his oiim'property. And ^heh 
Emperor laid upon him his commands to move towards^thw 
Danube, and prevent the Duke of Weimar from establishing 
himself ip so dangerous a positibn on the frontiers of Austria,' 
Wallenstein thought proper to conclude the campaign a 
second time, and quartered his troops for the Avinter in this 
exhausted kingdom. 

Such continued insolence and unexampled contempt of the. 
Imperial orders, as well os obvious neglect of the Common, 
cause, joined to his equivocal behaviour towards the enemy, 
tended at last to convince ilio Emperor of the truth of those 
unfavourable reports with regard to the Duke, which were 
current through Germany. The latter had, for a long time, 
succeeded in glozing over his criminal correspondence with 
the enemy, and persuading the Emperor, still prepossess^ 
in his favour, that the sole object of his bt^cret conferences 
was to obtain peace for Germany. But impenetrable as he 
himself believed his proceedings to be, in the course of- his 
conduct, enough transpired to justify the insinuations with 
which his rivals incessantly loaded the ear of the Emperor. 
In order to satisfy himself of the truth or falsehood of these 
rumours, Ferdinand had already, at different times, sent 
spies into Wallenstein’s camp ; but as the Duke took the prer 
caution never to commit anything to writing, they returned 
with nothing hut conjectures. But when, at Iwt, those minis? 
tei-s who formerly had been his champions at the court, in 
consequence of their estates hot being exempted W^len? 
stein from the gen!6ral exactions, joined his enemies ; when 
the Elector of Bavaria threatened, in case of Wallenstei^. 
being any longer retained in the supreme command, to uidt^ 
with the Swedes ; when the Spanish ambassador insisted^jo^ 
his dismissal, and threatened, in case of refusal, to wit^^tf 
the subsidies furnished by his Crown, the Emperor found 1^1;^ 
self a second time compelled to deprive hiin of the oomh^oA^ , 

The Emperor’s authoritative and direct interferen^^^^ ' 
«the army, soon convinced the Duke that the compact wi& 
himself was regarded as at an end, and that his dismiss^ 
inevitable. One of his inferior generals -ih ^ust^ciji Wll^ 
he had forbidden, under pain of deat^ 



tbe coiiiirt, received the ^sidve commands of the Emperor 
'i|^; jqin.^e Elector of Bavaria; and \]rallenstein himself 

t imperiously ordered ^ send some regiments to rein- 
the army of the Cardinal Infante, who was on his 
ih &om l^y. All these measures convinced him that 
the plan was finally arranged to disarm him by degreed, and 
at once, when he was we<^ and defenceless, to comjplete^s 
ruin. 

In self-defence, must he now hasten to cany into execution 
the plans which he had originally formed only with the view 
to ag^andizement. He had dela 3 'ed too long, either because 
the favourable configuration of the stars bad not yet presented 
itself, or, as be used to say, to check the impatience of bis 
fnends, because the time was not yet come. The time, even 
now, was not come : but the pressure of circumstances no 
longer allowed him to await the favour of the stars. The 
first step was to assure himself of the sentimonts of his 
principal officers, and then to try the attachment of the army, 
which he had so long confidently reckoned on. Three of 
them, Colonels Kinsky, Terzky, and lllo, had long been in 
his secrets, and the two first were further united to his inter- 
ests by the ties of relationship. The wild ambition, 
the same bitter hatred of the goveniment, and the hope of 
enormous rewards, bound them in the closest manner to Wal- 
lenstein, who, to increase the number of his adherents, could 
Stoop to the lowest means. Ho had once advised Colonel 
lllo to solicit, in Vienna, the title of Count, and had pro- 
mised to back his application with his poweiful mediation, 
fiat he secretly wrote to the ministry, advising them to refuse 
his request, as to grant it would give rise to similar demands 
from others, whose services and claims were equal to his. 
On Illo's return to the camp, Wallenstein immediately de- 
monded to know the success of his mission ; and when in- 
fonhed by lllo of its failure, he broke out into the bitterest 
^m))]£un1» against the court. **Thus," said he, “are our 
, fritwl seryices rewarded. My recommendation is disre- 
's>.gBided» and your merit denied so trifling a reward ! Who 
would any limger devote his services to so ungrateful a master?^, 
No, for my I am henceforth the determined foe of Aus- 
trift.** lUo agreed him, and a close idliance was cemented 
batwqen theni. , , 

what was tnown to these three confidants of the duke 
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was long an impenetrable secret to the rest ; and the. .oovi^; 
dence with which ^allenstein spoke of the devotkm Jlfit 
officers, was founded merely on the favours he had 
cm thep, and on their known dissatisfaction with* the 
But this vague presumption must be converted into eertan^^' 
before he could venture to lay aside the mask, or take any open . 
step against the Emperor. Count Piccolomini, who had’ distin* 
guished himself by his unparalleled bravery at Lutzen, was the* 
first whose fidelity he put to the proof. He had, he thought, 
gained the attachment of tins general by large presents, and 
preferred him to all others, because bom under the same con* 
stellations with himself. He disclosed to him, that, in can- 
sequence of the Emperor's ingratitude, and the near approach 
of his own danger, he had irrevocably determined entirely to 
abandon the party of Austria, to join the enemy with the best 
part of his army, and to make war upon the House of Austiia, 
on all sides of its dominions, till he had wholly extirpated 
it. In tho execution of this plan, he prii cipally reckoned 
on the sen’ices of Piccolomini, and had beforehand promised 
him the grq^test rewards. When the latter, to conceal Ida 
amazement at this extraordinary communication, spoke of the 
dangers and obstacles which would oppose so hazardous an 
enterprise, Wallenstein ridiculed his fears. “ In such enter- 
prises,” he maintaiiiod, ** nothing was difficult but the com- 
mencement. The stars were propitious to him, the oppor- 
tunity the best that could be wished for, and something must 
always be trusted to fortune. His resolution was taken, and 
if it could not be oUiorwise, he would encounter the haze^ at 
the head of a thousand horse.” Piccolomini was careful not to 
excite Wallenstein's suspicions by longer opposition, and 
yielded apparently to the force of his reasoning. Such waa 
the infatuation of the Duke,^ that notwithstanding the warn* 
ings of Count Terzky, he never doubted the sincerity oi tidit 
man, who lost not a moment in communicating to &e tsoaii^ 
at Vienna this important conversation. 

Preparatory to taking the last decisive step, h6f,in 
1684, called a meeting of all the commands of the 
^sen, whither he had marched after his letreat from 
The Emperor's recent orders to spare his 
ions from winter quarterings, to zeeover .Ba^i^v 
middle of winter, and to reduce the 
of fix thousand horse to the Cardinal 
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' to be laid before a council of war; and 
pbimble i^etext served to conceal from the curious the 
^ipK i^ect of the meeting. Sweden and Saxony received 
' to be present, in order to treat with the Duke of 

^ !S!pAland for a peace ; to the leaders of more distant armies, 
wriitteB communications were made. Of the commandens thus 
stiEmmoned, twenty appeared; but three most iMuential, 
Oolias, Colloredo and Altringcr, were absent The Duke 
reiterated his summons to them, and in the mean time, in 
expectation of their speedy arrival, proceeded to execute his 
designs. 

.Jt was no light task that he liad to perform: a noble- 
man, proud, brave, and jealous of his honour, was to declare 
himself capable of the basest treachciy, in the very presence 
cS thoso who had been accustomed to regard him as the re- 
presentative of majesty, the judge of thoir actions, and the sup- 
porter of tJieir laws, and to show himself suddenly as a traitor, 
41 cheat, and a rebel. It was no easy task, either, to shake to 
its foundations a legitimate sovereignty, strengthened by time 
and consecrated by laws and religion ; to dissolve all the 
charms of the senses and the imagination, those formulable 
guardians of an established throne, and to attempt forcibly to 
uproot those invincible feelings of duty, which plead so loudly 
and so powerfully in the breast of the subject, in favour of his 
sovereign. But, blinded by the splendour of a crown, Wallen- 
stein observed not the precipice that yawned beneath his feet ; 
Hind in full reliance on his own strength, the common case 
with energetic and daring minds, he stopped not to consider 
the magnitude and the number of the difticulties that opposed 
- Inm. Wfdlenstein saw nothing but an army, partly indif- 
fivent and partly exasperated against the court, accustomed, 
, vrith ft blind submission, to do homage to his great name, to 
bow to him as ^eir legislator and judge, and with trembling 
rerarence to follow his orders as the decrees of fate. In the 
exttava^t jSatteries which were paid to his omnipotence, in 
^bol d abuse of the court government, in which a lawless 
. indulged, and wUch the wild licence of the camp 

\efl«ned, he read the sentiments of the army ; and 

boldime wi&l which they were ready to censure tha 
'^iBfi]Ciafloti*s measures, passed with him for a readiness to vs* 
Homce their aHegiawce to a sovereign so little respected* 
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•ut that which he had regarded as the lightest matter, i 

the most formidable obstacle with which he had tO 'COiiti9iit%|W 
the soldiers' feelings of allegiance were the lock on which 
hopes were wrecked. Deceived by the profound respei^^j^ 
which he was held by these lawless bands, he ascribed xho' 
whole to his own personal greatness, without distinguishing 
how much he owed to himself, and how much to the dignify^ 
with which he was invested. All trembled before him, while 
he exercised a legitimate authority, while obedience to him 
was a duty, and while his consequence was supported by the 
majesty of the sovereign. Greatness, in and of itself, may ex? 
cite terror and admiration ; but legitimate greatness alone opn 
inspire reverence and submission ; and of this decisive ad- . 
vantage he deprived himself, the instant he avowed himself ^ 
traitor. 

Field-Marshal Illo undertook to learn the sentiments of the 
officers, and to prepare them for the step which was expected 
of them. He began by laying before them the new orders of^ 
the court to the general and the army ; and by the obnoxioua 
turn be skilfully gave to them, ho found it easy to excite the 
indignation of the assembly. After this well chosen introduc- 
tion, he expatiated with much eloquence upon the merits of 
the '^rmy and the general, and the ingratitude with which the 
Emperor was accustomed to requite them. Spanish influence, 
he maintained, governed the court ; the ministry were in the 
pay of Spain; the Duke of Friedland alone had hitherto 
opposed this tyranny, and had thus drawn down upon himself 
tne deadly enmity of the Spaniards. To remove him from the 
command, or to make away with him entirely, he continued, 
had long been the end of their desires ; and, until they could 
succeed in one or other, they endeavoured to abridge his power 
in the field. The command was to be placed in the hands of 
the King of Hungary, for no other reason than the better te 
promote the Spanish power in Germany; because this prince;^ 
as the ready instrument of foreign counsels, might be led at 
pleasure. It was merely with the view of weakenii:^ the 
army, that the six thousand troops were required ffilirthe 
Cardinal Infante ; it was solely for the purpose of haxasivog it 
by a winter campaign, that they were now called , in 
tnis inliospitable season, to undertiJce the ^reco^eiy: of / 
Batisbon. The means of subsistence tmxe.eyexjwitete 
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while the Jesuits and the ministiy enriched 
with the sweat of the provinces, and squandered 
numey intended for the pay of the troops. The general, 
V 'lil^doned by the court, acknowledges his inability to keep 
^ w engagements to the army. For all the services which, 
idf two and twenty years, he had rendered the Hoqse of 
Austria; for all the difficulties with which be had struggled; 
"for all the treasures of his own, which he had expended in the 
imperial service, a second disgraceful dismissal awaited him. 
But he was resolved the matter should not come to tliis ; he 
was determined voluntarily to resign the command, before it 
should be wrested from l^s hands ; and this, continued tho 
orator, is what, through me, he now makes known to his 
officers. It was now for them to say whether it would be ad- 
. visabje to lose such a general. Let eacli consider who was to 
refund him the sums he had expended in the Fjmperor’s ser- 
vice, and where he was now to reap the reward of their 
. bravery, when he who was their evidence removed from the 
scene.*' 

A universal ciy, that they would not allow their general to be 
taken from them, interrupted the speaker. Four of the prin- 
cipal officers were deputed to lay Wore him tjie wish of the 
assembly, and earnestly to request that he would not leave 
the army. The duke made a show of resistance, and only 
yielded after the second deputation. This concession on his 
side, seemed to demand a return on theirs ; as he engaged not 
to quit the service without the knowledge and consent of the 
generals, he required of them, on tho other hand, a written 
promise to truly and firmly adhere to him, neither to separate 
nor to allow themselves to be separated from him, and to shed 
their last drop of blood in his defence. Whoever should break 
this covenant, was to be regarded as a perfidious traitor, and 
treated by the rest as a common enemy. The express condi- 
rion which was added, “ As long as Wallenstein shall employ 
Uifi army in the Emperor's service^" seemed to exclude all mis- 
CDueeption, and none of the assembled generals hesitated at 
onee ' tC accede to a demand, apparently so innocent and so 
reasonable. * 

This document was publicly read before an entertainment, 
trhioh Field-Marshal lUo iW expressly prepared for the 
purpose; it was to be signed, after they rose from table.' 
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The host did his utmost to stupify his guests by stiougp;^ : 
tatiotts ; and it was not until he saw them affected w^ 
wine, that he produced the paper for signature. Most 
them wrote their names, without knowing what’ they 
sidii^bing; a few only, more curious or more distrust!^' 
read the paper over again, and discovered with astonishment 
that the clause “ as long as Wallenstein shall employ the army 
for the Emperor's service " was omitted, lllo had, in faa^ 
artfully contrived to substitute for the first another copy, in 
which tliese words were wanting. The trick was manii^ 
and many refused now to sign. Piccolomini; who had seen 
through the whole cheat, and hod been present at this 
scene merely with the view of giving information of the whole 
to the court, forgot himself so far in his cups as to drink 
Emperor's health. But Count Terzky now rose, and declared 
that all were peijured villains who should recede from their 
engagement His menaces, the idea of the inevitable danger 
to which they who resisted any longer would bo exposed, thos 
example of die rest, and lllo's rhetoric, nt last overcame their 
scruples ; and the paper was signed by all without exception. 

Wallenstein had now effected his puipose ; but the unex- 
pected rosistauce be had met with from the commandms 
roused him at Inst from the fond illusions in which he had 
hitherto indulged. Besides, most of the names were scrawled 
so illegibly, that sopae deceit was evidently intended. But 
instead of being recalled to his discretion by this wamiug, he 
gave vent to his injured pride in undignified complaints and 
reproaches. Ho assembled the generals the next day, and 
undertook personally to confirm the whole tenor of the agree- 
ment which lllo had submitted to them the day be&re. Afitar 
pouring out the. bitterest reproaches and abuse against ^ 
court, he reminded them of their opposition to the proposi- 
tion of the jirevious day, and declared that this circumstaadi 
had induced him to retract his own promise. The ge^erab 
vrithdrew in silence and confusion ; but after a short ooneiiUir' 
tion in the autichamber, they returned to apologize finr thair> 
late conduct, and offered to sign the paper anew, . 

Nothing now remained, but to obtain a similar 
from the absent generals, or, on thrir refussl, to aim'lheB:' 
persons* Wallenstein renewed his invitataim to 
earnestly urged them to hasten thedr amvah; ' . B^ 
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Q&ibbe. doinip at Filsen reached them on their jonmej, and 
ARlild^y stuped their further progress. Altrioger, on pre- 
of sielmess. remained^ the strong fortress of Frauen- 
Gallas made his applhirance, but merely with the de- 
of better qualifying himself as an eyewitness, to keep l^e 
Emperor informed of all Wallenstein^s proceedings. The in- 
taU^ence which he and Piccolomini gave, at once Imhverted 
Ihe suspicions of the court into an alarming certainty. Simi- 
lar disclosures, which were at the same time made from other 
quarters, left no room for farther doubt; and the sudden 
bhange of the commanders in Austria and Silesia, appeared 
to 4>e the prelude to some important enterprise. The danger 
was pressing, and the remedy must be speedy, but the court 
was unwilling to proceed at^once to the execution of the 
sentence, till the regular forms of justice were complied with. 
Secret instructions were therefore issued to the principal 
ojEhcers, on whose fidelity reliance could be placed, to seize 
4ha persons of the Duke of Friedland and of his two 
associates, lllo and Terzky, and keep them in close con- 
finement, till they should have an opportunity of being heard, 
and of answering for their conduct ; but if this could not be 
acconmlished quietly, the public danger required that they 
djoula be taken dead or live. At the same time. General 
Gallas received a patent commission, by which these orders 
of the Emperor were made kno^vn to the colonels and officers, 
and the army was roleased from its obedience to the traitor, 
and placed under Lieutenant-General Gallas, till a new gene- 
ralissimo oould be appointed. In order to bring back the 
seduqed and deluded to their duty, and not to drive the guilty 
tb d^pair, a general amnesty was proclaimed, in regard to afi 
Oiibnces against the imperial majesty committed at Filsen. 

' General Gallas was not pl^ed with the honour which was 
dine bum. He was at Filsen, under the eye of the person 
whose fate he was to dispose of ; in the power of an enemy, 
who had a hundred eyes to watch his motions. If \7allen- 
stein once diseovered the secret of his commission, nothing 
coi^i save him fipom the effects of hb vengeance and despair. 
Bob'if. b was ihiia dangeioas to be the secret depositaiy of 
sfubh A commission, how much more so to execute it? The 
SAt^fimenis of &e generals were uncertain; and it was at 
hnst the step they had taken, 
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TOuld be ready to trust the Emperor's promises, tod at oilfbe 
to abaiidon the brilliant expectations they had built npo^; 
Wallenstein's enterprise. It also hazardous to attempt 
to lay hands on the person of a^man who, till now, had beeii 
considered inviolable; who from long exercise of supreme 

S ower, and from habitu J obedience, hm become the object of 
eepest cespeot ; who was invested with every attribute of 
outward majesty and inward greatness ; whoso very aspect in* 
roired terror, and who by a nod disposed of life and death ! 
To seize such a man, like a common criminal, in the midst 
of the gimrds by whom he was surrounded, ivd in a city appa- 
rently devoted to him ; to convert the obje^.t of this deep tod' 
habitual veneration into a subject of compassion, or of con- 
tempt, was a commission calcu]iated to make even the boldest 
hesitate. So deeply w^as fear and veneration for their 
general engraven in the breasts of the soldiers, that even 
the atrocious crime of high treason could not wholly eradicate 
these sentiments. 

Gallas perceived the impossibility of executing his commia* 
sion under the eyes of the duke ; and lus most anxious wish 
was, before venturing on any steps, to have an interview with 
Altringer. As the long absence of the latter had already 
begun to excite the duke's suspicions, Gallas offered to re- 
pair in person to Frauenberg, and to prevail on Altringer, his 
relation, to return with him. Wallenstein was so pleased 
with this proof of his zeal, that he even lent him hid own 
equipage for the journey. Rejoicing at the success of his 
stratagem, he left Pilsen without delay,* leaving to Oount 
Piccolomini the task of watching Wallenstein's further mote- 
xnents. Ho did not fail, as he went along, to make use of Ike 
. imperial patent, and the sentiments of the troops proved more 
favourable tlian he had expected. Instead of taking back hia 
friend to Pilsen, he despatched him to Vienna, to warn 
Emperor against the intended attack, while he himself re- 
pto'e^ to Upper Austria, of which the safety was tkreat^^i 
by the near approach of Duke Bernard. In Bohemia, 
towns of Budweiss and Tabor were again garrison^ for illhe 
Emperor, and every precaution taken to oppose iriih energy 
the designs of the traitor. 

As Gallas did not appear disposed to yetui^ ^icoolpimni 
determined to put Wauenstein's oredul%tooe mb^ thd' 



tj^t H9 begged to be sent to bring back Gallas, and Wal- 
ii^tein. suffered himself a se^nd time to be overreached. 

inconceivable blindness can only be accounted for as the 
liasult of his pride, vvhich nSver retracted the opinion it had 
onbe formed of any person, and would not acknowledge, even 
to itself, the possibility of being deceived. IJd convpyed 
Count PicQolomini in his own carnage to Lintz, where the 
latter immediately followed the example of Gallas, and even 
went a step farther. He had promised the duke to return. 
He did so, but it was at the head of an army, intending to 
surprise the duk|( in Pilsen. Another army under General 
Buys hastened to Prague, to secure that capital in its alle- 
giance, and to defend it against the rebels. Gallos, at the 
same time, announced himsplf to the different imperial 
armies as the commander-in-chief, from whom they were 
henceforth to receive orders. Placards were circulated 
through all the imperial camps, denouncing the duke and 
his four confidants, and absolving the soldiers from all obe- 
dience to him. 

The example which had been set at Lintz, was uni- 
versally followed; imprecations 'were showered on tlie trai- 
tor, and he was forsaken by all the annies. At last, when 
even Piccolomini retumdd no more, the mist fell from Wal- 
lenstein’s eyes, and in coustematioii he awoke from his 
dream. . Yet his faith in the trath of astrology, and in the 
fidelity of the army was unshaken. Immediately after the 
intelligence of Piccolomini’s defection, he issued orders, that 
in future no commands were to be obeyed, which did not pro- 
, ceed.dbrectly from himself, or from Terzky, or Jllo. He pre- 
pared, in all haste, to advance upon Prague, where he in- 
tended to throw off the mask, and openly to declare against 
‘ Ae Slmperor. All the troops were to assemble before that city, 
aud fom thence to pour down with rapidity upon Austria, 
plike Bernard, who had joined the conspiracy, was to support 
operations of the duke, with the Swedish troops, g,ud to 
^ct a diversion upon the Danube. 

/ Terzky was idreaidy upon his march towards Prague ; and 
nbtiimg, but tbciTwant of horses, prevented the duke from fol- 
lowiiig Mm with the regiments who still adhered faitlifutly to 
Mm. .^B^t; W^th the most anxious expectation, he 

await^ we intfS^iigiE^ from Prague, he suddenly received 
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information of the loss of that town, the defection of his ge- 
nends, the desertion of his trpops, the discoYeiy of his whole 

J lot, and the rapid advance of Piccolomini» who was sworn to 
is destruction. Suddenly and fearfully had all his projects 
been ruined-Hodl his hopes annihilated. He stood alone^ 
abandoned by all to whom he had been a benefactor, b^tsayed 
by all oif whom he had depended. But it is under , such eir* 
cumstances that great minds reveal themselves. Though da« 
ceived in all his expectations, he refused to abandon one of 
his designs ; he despaired of nothing, so long^ life remained. 
The time was now come, when he ahsolutol^l^ired that as- 
sistance, which he had so often solicited froraWie Swedes and' 
the Saxons, and when all doubts of the sincerity of his pur- 
poses must he dispelled. And now, when Oxenstiem and 
Amheim were convinced of the sincerity of his intentions^' 
and were aware of his necessities, they no longer hesitated to 
embrace the favourable opportunity, and to offer him thmr 
protection. On the part of Saxony, the Duke Francis Albert 
of Saxe Laucuberg was to join him with 4,000 men; and 
Duke Bernard, and the Palatine Christian of Birkenfeld, with 
6,000 from Sweden, all chosen troops. 

Wallenstein left Pilsen, with Terzky*s regiment, and the 
few who either were, or pretended io be, faithful to him, and 
hastened to £gra, on the frontiers of the kingdom, in order 
to he near the Upper Palatinate, and to facilitate his junction 
with Duke Bernard. He was not yet informed of the decree 
by which he was proclaimed a public enemy and traitor ; this 
thunder-stroke awaited him at Figra. He still reckoned on 
the army, which General Schafgotsch was preparing for him 
in Silesia, and flattered himself with the hope that wiBsxj 
f even of those who had forsaken him, would return with the 
first dawning of success. Even during his flight to Egra,^. 
little humility had he learned from melancholy experienee) w 
was still occupied with tlie colossal scheme of dethroning the 
Emperor. It was under these circumstances, that.pne of W, 
suite asked leave to offer him his advice. '* Under the 
peror,” said he, **your highness is certain of bc|ing.a;gr^ 
and respected noble ; with the enemy, you are at 
precariouB king. It is unwise to risk certainly JBmt 
tointy. The enemy will avail themselves of 
influence, while the opportunity lasts ; but you*iw be 
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nga^ed mth sospieioii, aikd they neili always be fearful lest 
should treat them as you have doue the Emperor. Be- 
&en, to your idlegiance, while there is yet time.*'-^ 
^And how is that to be done 7 '* said Wallenstein, intemipt- 
ii%him : You have 40,000 men-at-arms/' rejoined he, (mean- 
ing daeats, which were stamped Avith the figure of anormed 
man,) ‘^'tfdce them with you, and go straight to the Imperial 
Court ; t^en declare that the steps you have hitherto taken 
were merely designed to test the fidelity of the Emperor's 
servants, and cd^etijiguishing the loj^al from the doubtful ; 
and since shown a disposition to revolt, say you are 

;come to warn mS Imperial Majesty against those dangerous 
men. Thus you will make those appear as traitors, who are 
hfaduring to represent you as a false villain. At the Imperial 
Court, a man is sure to be ^Yclcome ^rith 40,000 ducats, and 
Friedland will be again os he was at the first.” — “ The advice 
is good,** said Wallcnsteiu, after a pause, but let the devil 
trust to it.” 

While the duke, in his retirement in Egra, was energetically 
pushing his negociations with the enemy, consulting the stars, 
and indulging in new hopes, the dagger which was to put an 
end to his existence was unsheathed tdmost under his veiy 
eyes. The imperial decree which proclaimed him an outlaw, 
had not failed of its ofiect ; and an avenging Nemesis ordained 
that the ungrateful should full beueatii the blow of ingrati- 
tude. Among his officers, Wallenstein liad particularly dia- 
tfaiguished one Leslie an Irishman, and had made his for- 
tune. This was the man who now felt himself called on to 
execute the sentence against him, and to earn the *price of 
blood. No sooner had he reached Egra, in the suite of the 
duke, than he disclosed to the commandant of the town, ^ 
Colonel Battler, and to Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, two Pro- 
jiestaat Scotchmen, the treasonable designs of the duke, which 
die latter had imprudently enough communicated to him dur- 
■Ing the journey. In these two individuals, he had found 
mu cajwle of a determined resolution. They were now 
'^led on Wdioose between treason and duty, between their 

* fiehito h nUtsken u to this point. Leslie was a Scotchman, and 
iBlatUer an Lriduiiui and a papist. He died a general in the Binperor's ser- 
apd iouaded, at a convent of Irish Franciscans which HiU 

jwWfc' ' ‘ ‘ 
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legitimate soyereign end a fn^.tivc abandoned rebel ; 
though the latter was t.hoir common benefactor, the choieo 
could not remain for a moment doubtful. Thej were Bolemolj 
pledged to the allegiance of the fimperor, and this duty res 
quired them to take the most rapid measures against the public 
enemy. The opportunity was favourable; his evil genius seemed 
to have cftlivered him into the hands of vengeance. But' not' 
to encroach on the province of justice, they resplved to deliver 
up their victim alive ; and they parted with the bold resolve 
to take their general prisoner. This dark plot was buried in 
the deepest silence ; and Wallenstein, ^from suspecting his 
impending ruin, flattered himself that miJhe garrison of Egra 
he possessed his bravest ami most faid|ii4^1 champions. ' 

At this time, he became acquaiiti^ with the Imperial 
proclamations containing his sentince, and which had- 
been published in all the camps. Tic now became aware 
of tlie full extent of the danger which encompassed him, 
the utter impossibility of retracing his steps, his fearfully 
forlorn condition, and the absolute necessity of at once 
trusting himself to the faith and honour of the Em- 
peror's enemies. To Leslie he poured forth all the 
anguish of his wounded spirit, and the vehemence of his 
agitation extracted from him, his last remaining secret. He 
disclosed to this olBlcer his intention to deliver up Egra and 
Ellenbogcn, the passes of the kingdom, to the Palatine of 
Birkenfeld, cuid at the same time, informed him of the near 
approach of Duke Beniard, of whose arrival he hoped to 
receive, tidings tliat very night. These disclosures, wMch 
Leslie immediately communicated to the conspirators, made 
them change their original plan. The urgency of the danger: 
admitted not of half measures. Egra might in a moment. 
be in the enemy's hands, and a sudden revolution set their ^ 
prisoner at liberty. To anticipate this mischance, they 
solved to assassinate him and his associates the following' ' 
night. , 

In order to execute this design with less noise, 
arranged that the fearful deed should be perpetrated at 
entertainment which Colonel Buttler should give in the 
of Egra. All the guests, except Wallenstein, thfrir^ 
appearance, who being in too great anxiety of mind tO' exde]^ t 
company, excused himself. With regard to. 
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dbdr plfiin must be agftin changed; but they resolved to 
ckeoute their design i^ainst the others. The three Colonels, 
lUo, Terzky, and William Kinsky, came in mth careless 
confidence, and vnih theift Captain Neumann, an officer of 
abili^, whose advice Terzky, sought in every intricate affair. 

’ Previous to their arrival, trusty soldiers of the gaMson, to 
whbin the plot had been communicated, were admitt^into the 
dastle, all the avenues leading from it guarded, and six of 
Buttler*s dragoons ooncealed in an apartment close to the 
banqueting-room, who, on a concerted signal, were to rush 
in and kill the Without suspecting the danger that 

hung oyer them, th^foests gaily abandoned themselves to 
the pleasures of thU^ble, and Wallenstein’s health waa 
drunk in full bumperti;i|^t as a servant of the Emperor, but 
as a sovereign prince. ’4>.The wine opened their hearts, and 
Illo, with exultation, boasted that in three days an army 
would arrive, such as Whilenstein had never before been at 
the head of. “ Yea,” cried Neumann, “ and then he hopes to 
bathe his hands in Austrian blood.” During this conversa- 
tion, the dessert was brought in, and Leslie gave the concerted 
signal to raise the drawbridges, while he himself received the 
keys of the gates. In on instant, the hall was filled with 
armed men, who, with the unexpected greeting of ** Long 
live Ferdinand!” placed themselves behind the chairs of 
the marked guests. Surprised, and with a presentiment 
of their fiito, they sprang from the table. Kinsky and 
Terzky were killed upon the spot, and before they could put 
themselves upon their guard. Neumann, during the con- 
fusion in the hall, escaped into tlie court, where, however, 
he was instantly recognised and cut down. Illo alone 
had the presence of. mind to defend himself. He placed 
his bock against a window, from whence he poured the bit- 
terest reproaches upon Gordon, and challenged him to fight 
him fairly and honourably. After a gallaut resistance, in 
which he slew two of his assailants, ho fell to the ground 
overpowered by numbers, and pierced with ten wounds. The 
deed was no sooner accomplished, than Leslie hastened into 
ta prevent a tumult. The sentinels at the castle gate, 
"seeing hint ^running and out of breath, and believing he 
Itolpuged tO^vthe reoeli, .^d their muskets after him, but 
' ^i^ut flnnj^; however, aroused the town-guard, 
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sxid all Leslie’s 'presence of mind vas requisite to alla^ljbe 
tumult. He hastily detailed to them all the ciroumstaoees 
Wallenstein’s conspirac3% the measures whidi had beau 
already taken to counteract it, the fate of the four rebels, as 
yrell as that which a\vaited their chief. Finding the troops 
well di^osed, he exacted from them a new oath of fidelity 
to the Fmperor, and to live and die for the good cause. A 
hundred of Battlers dragoons were sent from the Castle into 
the town to patrol the sti’eets, to overawe the partisans of the 
Duke, and to prevent tumult. All tlie gates of Egra were 
at the same time seized, and eveiy avenue, .to Wallenstein’s 
residence, which adjoined the market-place,* guarded by ft 
numerous and ttusty body of troops, sufficient to prevent 
either his escape or his receiving any assistance from without. 

But before tlicy proceeded finally to execute the deed, 
ft long conference was liebl among the conspirators in the 
Castle, whether they should kill him. or content themselves 
with making him prisoner. Besprinkled ns they were widi 
tlie blood, and delibcniting almost over the very corpses of 
his murdered associates, even these furious men yet shud- 
dered at the horror of tnkiiig away so illustrious a life. They 
saw before their minds eye him their leader in battle, in 
the 'lays of his goo<l fortune, surrounded by his victoriouft 
army, clothed with all the pomp of military greatness, and 
loiig-accnstomcd awe again seized their minds.- But tW 
transitory emotion was soon cfiaccd by the thought of the 
immediate danger. They remembered the hints wdiich Neu- 
mann and lllo had thrown out at table, the near .approach of 
a foimidable army of Swedes and Saxons, and they deadly 
saw that the death of the traitor was their only chance of ' 
safety. They adhered, therefore, to their first resdution, and 
Captain Deveroux, an Irishman, who had already been re^ 
tained for the murderous purpose, received decisive ■oideift'^ 
to act. 

Wliile these three officers were thus dedding upon 
fate in the castle of Egra, Wallenstein was occupied hi reftdiiC^ 
ing the stars with Seni. “ The danger is not yet over,” Add"" 
the astrologer with prophetic spirit, « It w,” xepli^^ ^ 
Duke, who would give the law even to heaven. ho - 

continued with equally propbetio spirit, ** th»t thqu Mmi.i 
Seni thyself shall soon be throwii ihOo-pi^(m, Chat^elso H i 
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Wijakteii in the staie.’* The astrologer had taken his lea^e, 
and Wallenstein had reiired to bed, when Captain Deveroux 
appeared before his residence mth six halberdiers, and was 
immediately admitted by the guard, who were accustomed to 
see him visit the generd at all hours. A page who, met him 
upon the stairs, and attempted to raiso an alarm, was ran 
through the body with a pike. In the antichamber, the 
assassins met a servant, who had just come out of the sleep- 
ing-room of his master, and hid taken with him the key. 
Pntting.his finger upon his mouth, the terrified domestic made 
a sign to them, .to make no noise, as the Duke was asleep. 
“Friend,” cried jbeyeroux, “it is time to awake him;" and 
with these words he rushed against the door, which was also 
bolted from within, antkbui-st it open. 

Wallenstein had been roused from his first sleep, by the 
report of a musket which had accidentally gone off, and 
had sprung to the window to call the guard. At the same 
moment, he heard, from the adjoining building, the shrieks 
of the Countesses Terzky and Kinsky, wlio had just learnt 
the violent fate of their husbands. Ere he had time 
"to reflect on these terrible events, Deveroux, with the 
ether murderers, was in his chamber. The Duke was in his 
shirt, as he had leaped out of bed, and leaning on a table near 
the window. “Art thou tlic villain," cried Deveroux to him, 
^ who intends to deliver up the Emperor’s troops to the 
enemy, and to tear tlie crowm from the licad of his Majesty ? 
Now thou must die !" Ho paused for a few moments, as if 
exiting an answer ; but rage and astonishment kept Wallen- 
a^u silent. Throwing his arms wide open, he received in 
his breast, the deadly blow of the lialberts, and without utter- 
ing a groan, fell weltering in his blood. 

The next day, an express arrived from the Duke of Lauen- 
announcing his approach. The messenger was se- 
emed, and another in Wallenstein’s livery despatched to the 
Duke* to decoy him into Egra. The stratagem succeeded, 
Frands Albert fell into the hands of the enemy. Duke 
’Dmattard Weimar, who was on' his march towards Egra, 
VMM neerljr sharing the same fate. Fortunately, he heard of 
Wtblloiistein*fl death, in time to save himself by a retreat. Fer- 
doumd dted a tear ov^r the fete of his general, and ordered 
Area titoaiWMd masseatobe said for bis soul at Vienna ; but, 

«• n 
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at the same time, he did not forget to reward his assassins 
with gold chains, chamberlains* keys, dignities, and estates. ' 
Thus did Wallenstein, at the age of fifty, terminate his 
active and extraordinary life. To ambition, he owed both his 
greatness and his rain ; with all his failings, he possessed great 
and admirable qualities, and had he kept himself within due 
bounds, %e would have lived and died without an equal. The 
virtues of the ruler and of the hero, prudence, justice, firm- 
ness, and courage, are strikingly prominent features in his 
character ; but he wanted the gentler virtues of the man, 
which adorn the hero, and make the ruler beloved. Terror 
was the talisman with which he worked; extreme m his 
punishments as in his rewards, he knew how to keep alive 
the zeal of his followers, while no general of ancient or 
modem times could boost of being obeyed with equal ala- 
crity. Submission to his will was more, prized by him 
than bravery; for, if the soldiers work by the latter, it is on 
the former that the general depends. He continually kept 
up the obedience of his troops by capricious orders, and 
profusely rewarded the readiness to obey even in trifles; 
because ho looked rather to the act itself, than its object. 
He once issued a decree, with tho penalty of death on dis^ 
obe.’.iencc, that none hut red sashes shoidd he worn in the 
army. A captain of home no sooner heard the order, than 
pulling oif his gold-emhroidered sash, he trampled it under 
foot; Wallenstein, on being informed of the circumstance, 
promoted him on tho spot to the rank of Colonel. HiS com- 
prehensive glance was always directed to the whole, and in 
all his apparent caprice, he steadily kept in view some gener^ 
scope or bearing. The robberies committed by the sold^^ 
in a friendly country, had led to the severest orders agaiiut 
marauders; and all wlio should be caught thieving, yrete 
threatened with the halter. Wallenstein himself having mein 
Straggler in the open country upon the field, comman&d >i^ 
to be seized without trial, as a transgressor of the li^Wj and .■ 
in his usual voice of thunder, exclaimed, “ Hang the fellow,” 
against wliich no opposition ever availed. The solder pleaded 
and proved his innocence, but the irrevocable sentence had 
gone forth. “ Hang then innocent,” cried the inexorable 
Wallenstein, the ^Ity will have then more ^ season to . 
tremble.” Preparations were already snaking to execute the 
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senteuce* when the soldier, who gave himself up for^ lost, 
fonhed the desperate resolution of not dying without revenge. 
He fell furiously upon his judge, but was overpowered by 
numbers, and disarmed before he could fulfil his design. 
**Now let him go,'* wd the Duke, “it will excite sufficient 
terror." 

His munificence was supported by an immense^ income, 
which was estimated at three millions of florins yearly, ' without 
reckoning the enormous sums which ho raised under the 
name of contributionsk His jiberalityand clearness of under- 
standing, raised him above the religious prejudices of his 
age,; and the Jesuits never forgave him for having seen 
through tlieir system, and for regarding the pope os nothing 
more than a bishop of Home. 

But as no one ever yet came to a fortunate end who quar- 
relled with the Church, Wallenstein also must augment the 
number of its victinfs. Through the intrigues of monks, he 
lost at Kadsbon the command of the army, and at Egra his 
life ; by the same arts, perhaps, ho lost what was of more 
consequence, his lionoumble name and good repute with 
posterity. 

For in justice it must bo admitted, thaj^ the pens which 
have traced the history of this extraordmary man are not 
untinged with partiality, and tliat tlie treachery of the duko, 
and his designs upon the throne of Bohemia, rest not so 
much upon proven facts, as upon probable conjecture. No 
documents have yet been brought to light, which disclose 
with historical certainty the secret motives of his conduct ; 
and among all his public and well attested actions, thera is, 
perhaps, not one which could not have had an innocent end. 
miuiy of his most obnoxious measures proved nothing but 
the earnest wish ho entertained for peace ; most of the others • 
explained and justified by the well-founded distinist he 
aatertamed of the Emperor, and the excusable wish of main- 
teining his own importance. It is true, that his conduct 
Ihe Elector of Bavaria, and the ffictates of an im- 
'>j|D»laiMble, spirit, look too like an unworthy revenge; but 
^ 8^1, none of Ids actions perhaps warrant us in holding his 
tieaMn to be proved. Jf necessity and despair at last forced 
him. to . d<^erre the sentence which had been pronounced 
agains^hw ixinocenti still this, if true, will not justify 
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tliat fii^ntence. Thus Wallenstein fell) not because he ms « 
rebel, but he became a rebel because he fell. UnfertoiMitei 
in life that he made a victorious party his enemy, and stilt 
more unfortunate in death, that the same party survived faiii!t 
and wrote his historj’’. 


BOOK V. 

WallFiNstein’s death rciidei'cd neccssaiy the appointment of 
a new generalissimo ; and the Emperor yielded at last to the 
advice of the Spaniards, to misc his son Ferdinand, King of 
Hungary, to that dignity. Under him, Count Gallas com 
manded, who performed the functions of *commander-in-chief^ 
while the prince brought to tliis post nothing but his name 
and dignity. A considerable force was soon assembled under 
Ferdinand; the Duke of Lorraine brought up a considerable 
body of auxiliaries in person, and the Cardinal Infante joined 
him from Italy ^Avith 10,000 men. In order to drive the 
ene^'iy from the Danube, Bie new general undertook the 
enteri)rise in which his predecessor had failed, the siege of, 
Batisbon. In vain did Duke Bernard of Weimar penetrate 
into the interior of Bavaria, witli a view to draw the enemy 
from tlje town ; Ferdinand continued to press the siege Avith 
vigour, and tlie city, after a most obstinate resistance, was 
obliged to open its gates to him. Donauwerth soon shared 
the same fate, and Nordlingen in Swabia was now invested* 
The loss of so many of the imperial cities Avas severely fe||^ 
by the Swedish party ; as the friendship of these towns fajS 
so largely contributed to the success ef their arms, indim^ 
ence to their fate Avould have been inexcusable. It wodtS 
have been an indelible disgrace, hod they deserted their con- 
federates in their need, and abandoned them to the 
of an implacable conqueror. Moved by these considsratio(n8»'. 
the Swedish army, under the command of Horn, and Bernard' 
of Weimar, advanced upon Nordlingen, detdrsnined to relieve 
it, even at the expense of a battle. 

The undertaking was a dangerous cme, fer in 
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vrab also a farther reason for avoiding a battle at present ; 
the enemy's lorce was likely soon to divide, tlie Italian 
troops being destined for the Netherlands. In the mean 
tone/ such a position might be taken up, os to cover 
Nordlingen, and cut off their supplies. All these grounds 
were strongly urged by Gustavua Ilora, in the Swedish 
eounciiof war; but his remonstrances were disregarded by 
men who, intoxicated by a long career of success, mistook 
the suggestions of prudence for the voice of timidity. Over- 
borne by the superior influence of Duke Bemoi'd, Gustavus 
Horn was compelled to risk a contest, whose unfavour- 
able issue, a dark foreboding seemed already to an- 
nounce. The fate of the battle depended upon the possession 
of a height which commanded the imperial camp. An at- 
tempt to occupy it during the night failed, as the tedious 
transport of the artillery through woods and hollow ways de- 
layed the arrival of the troops. Wheu the Swedes arrived 
about midnight, they found the heights in possession of tho ' 
enemy, strongly entrenched. They waited, therefore, for da}”- 
break, to carry them by stonn. Their impetuous courage 
surmounted every obstacle; the entrenchments, which were 
in the form of a crescent, were fortunately scaled by each 
of the two brigades appointed to the service; but as 
they entered at the same moment from opposite sides, they 
met and threw each other into confusion. At this unfortunate 
moment, a barrel of powder blew up, and created tho greatest 
disorder among the Swedes. The imperial cavalry charged ' 
upon their broken ranks, and the flight became universal. 
No persuasion on the part of their general could induce the 
fq^ves to renew the assault. 

-He resolved, therefore, in order to carry this important 
to lead fresh troops to the attack. But in the interim,^ 
:^me Spanish regiments had marched in, and every at- 
tempt to gain it was repulsed by their heroic intrepidity. 
Qua of the duko's own regiments advanced seven times,. 

as often driven hack. The disadvantage of 
not 6iabi|pying tjna poet in time, was quickly and sensibly 
felt The of the enemy's artillery from the heights, 
caused sudi slao^ter in the ac^acent wing of the Swedes, 
thal^ ,Ho^, commanded there, was forced to give 
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orders to retire. Instead of being able to cover the re^ 
treat of bis- colleague, and to check the pursuit of the enemj* 
Duke Bernard, overpowered by numbers, was himself driven 
into the plain, where his routed cavalry spread confusion 
among Horn’s brigade, and rendered the defeat complete. 
Almost the entire infantry were killed or taken prisoners. 
More thcjjp 13,000 men remained dead upon the held of^battle; 
80 held pieces, about 4,000 waggons, and 800 standards and 
colours fell into the hands of the Imperialists. Horn him- 
self, with three other generals, were taken prisoners. Du^e 
Bernard with dihiculty saved a feeble remnant of his army» 
which joined him at Frankfort. 

The defeat at Nordlingen, cost the Swedish Chancellor the 
second sleepless night * he had passed in Germany. The con- 
sequences of this disaster w^ere terrible. The Swedes had 
lost by it at once their superiority in the Held, and with it the 
conOdenco of their confederates, which they had gained solely' 
by their previous military success. A dangerous division 
threatened the Protestant OonfedeVation with ruin. Consterna- 
tion and terror seized upon the whole party ; while the Papists 
arose with exulting triumph from the deep humiliation into 
which they had sunk. Swabia and the adjacent circles first 
felt t^e consequences of the defeat of Nordlingen; and Wir- 
temberg, in particular, was overrun by the conquering army. 
All the memhei's of the League of Heilbronn trembled at the . 
prospect of the Emperor’s revenge ; those who could, fled to 
Strasburg, while the helpless free cities awaited their fate 
with alarm. A little more of moderation towards the con* 
quered, would have quickly reduced all the weaker states 
under the Emperor’s authority ; but the severity which was 
practised, even against those who voluntarily surrendered, 
drove the rest to despair, and roused them to a vigorous 
^resistance. 

In this perplexity, all looked to Oxenstiem for counsel and 
assistance ; Oxenstiem applied for both to the German States. 
.Troops were wanted; money likewise, to raise new levies,, 
and to pay to the old the arrears which the men wei^o j^ 
morously demanding. Oxenstiem addressed himself the 
Elector 4 [>f Saxony ; but he shamefully abandoned the Swedish 
cause, to negociate for a separate peace with the Emperor at 

* The fint was occasioned by the death of (histov^ Adolphoa • 
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Fima. He solicited aid from the Lower Saxon States ; but 
they, long wearied of the Swedish pretensions and demands 
for money, now thought only of themselves ; and George, Duke 
of Lunenburg, in place of flying to the assistance of Upper Ger- 
many, laid siege, to Minden, with the intention ot‘ keeping 
possession of it for himsolf. Abandoned by his Geman al- 
lies, the chancellor exerted himself to obtain the assistance of 
foreign powers. England, Holland, and Venice were applied 
to for troops and money ; and, driven to the last extremity, 
the chancellor reluctantly resolved to take tho disagreeable 
step which he had so long avoided, and to throw himself under 
the protection of France. 

Tne moment had at last arrived which Richelieu had long 
waited for with impatience. Nothing, he was aware, but the 
impossibility of saving themselves by any other means, could 
induce the Protestant States in Germany to support the pre- 
tensions of Franco upon Alsace. This extreme necessity 
had now arrived ; the assistance of that power was indis- 
pensable, and she was resolved to be well paid for the 
active part which she was about to take in the German 
war. Full of lustre and dignity, it now came upon the 
iflolitical stage. Oxenstiem, who felt little reluctance in be- 
stowing the rights and possessions of the empire, had already 
ceded the fortress of Fhilipsburg, and the other long coveted 
places. The Protestants of Upper Germany now', in their 
own names, sent a special embassy to Richelieu, requesting 
him to take Alsace, the fortress of Breyssoch, which was still* 
to be recovered from the enemy, and all the places upon the 
Upper Rhine; which were the keys of Germany, under the pro- 
tection of France. What w'as implied by French protection had 
been seen in the conduct of France towards the bishoprics of 
'^^entz, Toul, and Verdun, which it had held for centuries. 

r "nst the rightful owners. Treves was already in the posses- 
of French garrisons ; Lorraine was in a manner conquered, 
as it might at any time be overrun by an army, and could not, 
alone, and with its own.stren^h, withstand its formidable 
neighbour. Prance now entertained the hope of adding Alsace 
to its large and numerous possessions, and, as a treaty w'as soon 
to be concluded with the Dutch for the partition of the&Spanish 
Netherlands, the prospect of makiog the Rhine its natural 
. boundu^ towards Germany. Thus shamefully were the rights 
of GermaDy sacriSjCed by the German States to this treacherous 
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and grasping power, which, under the mask of a disinterested 
friendship, aimed only at its own aggrandizement; and while 
it boldly claimed the honourable title of a Protectress, was 
solely occupied with promoting its own schemes, and advane- 
ing its own interests amid the general confusion. 

In return for these important cessions, France engaged to 
effect a dayersion in favour of the Swe^s, by commencing 
hostilities against the Spaniards ; and if this should lead to an 
open breach with the Emperor, to maintain an army upon the 
German side of the lUiiiie, wliich was to act in conjunction 
with the Swedes and Germans against Austria. For a war with 
Spain, the Spaniards themselves soon afforded the desired pre- 
text. Making an inroad from the Netherlands, upon the city of 
Treves, they cut in pieces the French garrison ; and, in open 
violation of the law of nations, made prisoner the Elector, who 
had placed himself under the protection of France, and carried 
him into Flanders. When the Cardinal Infante, as Viceroy of 
the Spanish Netherlands, refused satishustion ^or these inju- 
ries, and delayed to restore the prince to liberty, Bichelieu, 
after the old custom, formally proclaimed war at Brussels by 
a herald, and the war was at once opened by three differed 
afmies in Milan, in tho Valteline, and in Flandera. The 
Frencli minister was less anxious to commence hostilities with 
the Emperor, which promised fewer adwntagos, and threatened 
greater diificulties. A fourth army, however, was detached 
across the Bhine into Germany, under the command of Car- 
dinal Laval ettc, which was to act in conjunction witli Duke 
Bernard, against the Emperor, without a previous declaration 
of war. 

A heavier blow for the Swedes, than even the defeat of 
Nordlingeu, was the reconciliation of the Elector of Sax^y 
wHh the Emperor. After many fruitless attempts both to 
bring about and to prevent it, it was at last effected in 163^^, 
at Pima, and, the following year, reduced into a formal treaty 
of peace, at Prague. The Elector of Saxony had Always 
viewed with jealousy the pretensions of the Swedes in Ger- 
. many; and his aversion to this foreign pow^, which now 
gave laws within the Empire, had grown widi eveny freA 
lequisitian that Oxenstiem was, obliged to make dpon the 
German states. This ill feeling was kept apfee Jby 
. Spanish court, who laboured earnestly a peace 
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between Saxony and the Em]^eror. Wearied with the caSar 
.miries of a long and destructiye ecmtest, which had selected 
Saxony above all others for its theatre; grieved b;jr the 
soU^ries which both friend and foe inflicted upon his subjects ; 
aad seduced by the tempting propositions of the House of 
Austria, the Elector at last abandoned the common* cause; 
and, earing little for the late of his confederatas, or the 
liberties of Germany, thought only of securing his own 
advantages, even at the expense of the whole body. 

In fact, the misery of Germany had risen to such a height, 
that all clamorously vociferated for peace ; and even the most 
disadvaiitageous pacification would have been boiled as a 
blessing from heaven. The plains, ^Yluch formerly had been 
thronged with a happy and industiious population, where 
nature bad lavished her choicest gifts, and plenty and pro- 
sperity had reigned, were now a wild and desolate wilderness. 
The fields, abandoned by the industrious husbandman, lay 
waste and uncultivated ; and no sooner had the young crops 
mven the promise of a smiling harvest, than a single march 
destroyed the labours of a year, and blasted tlie last hope of 
afflicted peasantry. Burnt castles, wasted fields, villages 
in ashes, were to be seen extending far and wide on all sides, 
while the ruined peasantry had no resource left but to swell 
the horde of incendiaries, and ‘fearfully to retalwte upon their 
fellows, who had hitherto been spared the lAiseries which 
they themselves had suffered. The only safeguard against 
oppression was to become on oppressor. The towns ^oaned 
under the licentiousness of undisciplined and plundering gar- 
risons, who seized and wasted the property of the citizens, and, 
the license of their position, committed the most remoxse- 
Icis devastation and cruelty. If the march of an army convert- 
jCd whole provinces into deserts, if otliers were impoverished by 
winter quarters, or exhausted by coutributioiiu, these still were 
but passing evils, and the industry of a year might e^e the 
miseries of a few months. But there was no relief for those who 
bad a garrison within their walls, or in the neighbourhood ; 
even the change of fortune could not improve their unfortunate 
ifirte, shm the victor trod in the steps of the vanquished, and 
friendsiiiere not more merciful than enemies. The neglected 
ftnnSi^e destcoction of the crops, and the numerous armies 
. which oVenan the esdiausted count^, were inevitably fallowed 
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by scarcity and the high price of provisions, which in the 
later years was still further increased by 'a general failure in 
the crops. The crowding together of men in camps and 
quarters — want upon one side, and excess on the other, 
occasioned contagious distempers, which were more fatal than 
even the sword. In this long and general confusion, all the 
bonds of social life were broken up ; — ^respect for the rights of 
their fellow men, the fear of Uie laws, purity of morals, 
honour, and religion, were laid aside, where might ruled 
supreme with iron sceptre. Under the shelter of anarchy 
and impunity, eveiy vice flourished, and men became as wild 
as the country. No station was too dignified for outrage, no 
property too holy for rapine and avarice. In a word, the 
soldier reigned supreme; and that most brutal of despots 
often made his own officer feel his power. The leader of an 
army was a far more important person within any countiy 
where he aiipeared, than its lawful governor, who was fre- 
quently obliged to fly before him into his c vn castles for 
wety. Germany swarmed with these petty tyrants, and the 
country suffered equally from its enemies and its protectors. 
These wounds rankled the deeper, when the unhappy victims 
recollected that Germany was sacrificed to the ambition of 
foreign powers, w^ho, for their own ends, prolonged the 
miseries of war. Germany hied under the scourge, to ex*- 
tend the conquests and influence of Sweden ; and the torch 
of discord was kept alive within the Empire, that the 
services of Eichelieu might be rendered indispensable in 
France. • 

But, in truth, it was not merely interested voices which 
opposed a peace ; and if both Sweden and the German states 
were anxious, from cornipt motives, to prolong the conflict, they 
were seconded in their views by sound policy. After the 
defeat of Nordlingen, on equitable , peace was not to be exr 
pected from the Emperor ; and, this being the case, was it 
not too great a sacrifice, after sixteen years of war, with all its 
miseries, to abandon the contest, not only without advantagSi 
but even with loss ? What- would avail so much bloodshed, 
if all was to remain as it had been ; if their rights and preten- 
sions were neither larger nor safer ; if all that had l^e^L woh 
with so much difficulty was to be surrendered fox a at 
any cost? Would it not be better to enduxe» for .two ox tbxeio 
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years more, the hardens they had home so long, and to reap 
at last some recompense for twenty years of suffering ? Neither 
was it doubtful, that peace might at last be obtained on favour- 
able terms, if only die Swedes and the German Protestants 
should continue united in the cabinet and in the field, and pur- 
sued their common interests with a reciprocal sympathy and 
zeal. Their divisions alone, had rendered the Sbemy for- 
^dable, and protracted the acquisition of a lasting and general 
peace. And this great evil the Elector of Saxony had brought 
upon the Protestant cause by concluding a separate treaty 
with Austria. 

He, indeed, had commenced his negociations the 
Emperor, even before ^the defeat of Nordlingen; and the un- 
fortunate issue of that«battle only accelemted their conclusion. 
By it, all his confidenco in the Swedes was lost ; and it was 
even doubted whether tliey would ever recover from the blow. 
The jealousies among their generals, the insubordination of 
the army, and the exhaustion of the Swedish kingdom, shut 
out any reasonable prospect of effective assistance on their 
p^t. The Elector hastened, therefore, to profit by the 
Emperor’s magnanimity, who, even after the battle of Nord- 
lingen, did not recall the conditions previously offered. 
While Oxenstiem, who had assembled the states in Frank- 
fort, made further demands upon them and him, the Em- 
peror, on the , contrary, made concessions; and therefore it 
required no long consideration to decide between them. 

Tn the mean time, however, he was anxious to escape the 
chaige of sacrificing the comiribn cause and attending only to 
his own interests. All the German states, and even the Swedes, 
were publicly invited to become parties to this peace, although 
Saxony and the Emperor were the only powers who deliberate 
upon it, and who assumed the right to give law to Germany. 
By this self-appointed tribunal, the grievances of the Protestants 
were discussed, their»rights and privileges decided, and even 
the fate of religions determined, without the presence of those 
who were most deeply interested in it. Between them, a 
general peace was resolved on, and it was to be enforced by an 
imperial army of execution, as a formal decree of the Empire. 
Wnoever opposed it, was to be treated os a public enemy; 
wd thus, contr^ to their rights, the states were to be com- 
pelled to ackhowMge a law, in passing of which they had 
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no share. Thus, even in form, the pacification at Prague was 
an arbitoiy measure; nor was it less so in its contents. The 
Edict of Bestitution had been jbhe chief cause of dispute be» 
tween the Elector and the Emperor; and therefore it was* 
first considered in their deliberations. Without formally 
annulling it, it was detennined by the treaty of Prague, that all 
tile eccleb%stical domains holding immediately of the Emj^ire, 
and, among the mediate ones, those which had been seized 
by the Protestants subsequently to the treaty at Passau, 
should, for forty years, remain in the same position as 
they had been in before the Edict of Restitution, but without 
any formal decision of the diet to that effect. Before- the 
expiration of this term a commission, composed of equal 
numbers of both religions, should proceed to settle the matter 
peaceably and according to law ; and if this commission should 
be unable to conic to a decision, each party should remain in 
possession of the riglils which it had exercised before the 
Edict of Restitution. This arrangement, therefore, far from 
removing the grounds of dissension, only suspended tlie dis- 
pute for a time ; and this article of the treaty of Prague only 
covered the cmbei’s of a future war. 

The ^'ishopric of Magdebmg was to remain in possession 
of Prince Augustus of Saxony, and Halberstadt in that of the 
Archduke Lco2}old William. Four estates were taken from 
the territory of Magdeburg, and given to Saxony, for which 
the Administrator of Magdeburg, Christian William of Bran-, 
denburg, was odierwise to bo indemnitied. The Dukes of 
Mecklenburg, upon acceding to this treaty, were to be 
acknowledged as rightful possessors of their territories, in 
which the magnanimity of Gustavus Adolphus had long ago 
reinstated them. Donauwerth recovered its liberties. The 
important claims of the heirs of the Palatine, however im- 
portant it might be for the Protestant cause not to lose this 
electorate vote in the diet, were passed ^over in consequence 
of the animosity subsisting between the Lutherans and the. 
Calvinists. All the conquests which, in the course of the 
war, had been made by tlie German states, or by the I^a^oe 
aiid the Emperor, wore to be mutually restored; all wmdh 
had been appropriated by the foreign powers of Enam aaid 
Sweden, was to be forcibly wrested from them lif ilto 
powers. The troops of ttar cemtmeting wimM Sw" 
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fonned into one imperial army, wliicli» supported and paid bj 
tbe Empire, by force of arms, to carry into execution 
the covenants of the treaty. 

^ As the peace of Prague was intended to serve as a general 
law of the Empire, those points, which did not immed^tely 
afiEbct the latter, formed the subject of a sepamtc treaty. By 
it, Lusatia was ceded to the Elector of Soxoliy at a fief of 
Bohemia, and special articles guamnteed the freedom of 
religion of this country and of Silesia. 

All the Protestant states were invited to accede to the 
treaty of Prague, and on that condition were to benefit by the 
amnesty. The princes of Wurtemberg and Baden, whose 
territories the Emperor was already in possession of, p,nd 
which he was not disposed to restore unconditionally and 
such vas^s of Austria os had borne arms against their 
sovereign ; and those states which, under the direction of 
Oxenstiern, composed the council of the Upper German 
Circle, were excluded from the treaty, — not so much with the 
view of continuing the war against them, as of compelling 
them to purchase peace at a dearer rate. Their territories 
were to he retained in pledge, till every thing should be 
restored to its former footing. Such was the treaty of Prague. 
Equal justice, however, towards all, might perhaps have 
restored confidence between the head of the Empire and its 
members — between the Protestants and the Homan Catholics 
— ^between the Keformed and the Lutheran party; and the 
Swedes, abandoned by all their* allies, would in all probability 
have been driven from Germany witli disgrace. But this 
iimquality strengthened, in those who wore more severely 
treie^d, &e spirit of mistrust and opposition, and made it an 
easier task for the Swedes to keep alive tlio Home of war, and 
to maintain a party in Germany. 

The peace of Prague, as might have been expected, was 
received with verj» various feelings throughout Germany. The 
attempt to conciliate both parties, had rendered it obnoxious to 
both. The Protestants complained of the restraints imposed 
upon them; tbe Eoman Co&olics thought that these hated 
sectaries bed be^ favoured at the expense of the true church, 
la the' omaion of the latter, the diurch had been deprived 
el its inwibaaUe rights, by ike concession to tbe Protestants 
el. Ipr^ yeans* wdistuaEbed possesmoa of the ecclesiastical 
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benefices; vrbile the former murmured that the interests of 
the Protestant church had been betrayed, because toleration 
had not been granted to their co>re 1 igionists in tlie Austrian 
dominions. But no one was so bitterly reproached as the 
Elector of Saxony, who was publicly denounced as a deserter, 
a traitor to religion and the liberties of the Empire, and a 
confedcraile'of the Emperor. 

In the meon time, ho consoled himself with the triumph of 
seeing most of the Protestant states compelled by necessity to 
embrace this peace. The Elector of Brandenburg, Duke Wil- 
liam of Weimar, the princes of Anhalt, the dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, the dukes of Bmnswlck Lunenburg, the House 
towns, and most of the imperial cities, acceded to it. The 
Landgrave William of Hesse long wavered, or affected to do 
80. in order to gain time, and to regulate his measures by the 
course of events, lie had conquered several fertile provinces 
of Westphalia, and derived from them principally tlie means 
of continuing the war; these, by the terms of die treaty, he 
was bound to restore. Bernard, Duke of Weimar, whose 
states, as yet, existed only on paper, as a belligerent power 
was not affected by the treaty, but as a general was so mate- 
rially ; and, in cither view, he must equally be disposed to 
reject it. His whole riches consisted in his bravciy, his pos- 
sessions in his sword. Wtir alone gave him greatness and 
importance, and war alone could realize the pinjects which 
his ambition suggested. 

But of all who declaimed against the treaty of Prague, none 
were so loud in their clamours as the Swedes, and none had 
so much reason for their opposition. Invited to Germany 
by the Germans themselves, the champions of tho Protestant 
r Church, and the freedom of the States, which they had de-. 
fended with so much bloodshed, and with the sacred life of 
their king, they now saw themselves suddenly and shamefully 
abandoned, disappointed in all their hoplH», without reward 
and without gratitude driven from tlie empire for which ^lef 
had toiled ai]^ bled, and exposed to the ridicule of the eneniiy 
by the veiy princes who owed every thing to them, No satis- ' 
flEU!tion, no indemnification for the expenses which thCy had 
incurred, no equivalent for the conquests which they were .to 
leave behind them, was provided by the treaty P^mg19e.^ 

: They were to be dismissed poorer th^ they came, or, ft 
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resistel, to be expelled by the very powers who had invited 
them. . The Elector of Saxony at last spoke of a pecuniary 
indemnidca&on, and mentioned the small sum of two millions 
five hundred thousand fiorins; but the Swedes liad already 
expended considerably more, and this disgi;|ccful equivalent in 
money was both contrary to tlieir true interests, and injurious 
to their pride. “The Electors of Bavaria and SalRiy,” re- 
plied Oxenstiem, “have been paid for their services, and which, 
as vassals, they wore bound to render tho Emperor, with the 
possession of important provinces ; and shall wc, who have 
sacrificed our king for Germany, be dismissed with the mi- 
serable sum of 2,500,000 florins?** The disappointment of 
their expectations was tho more severe, because die Swedes 
had calculated upon being recompensed with the Duchy of 
^Pomerania, the present possessor of which was old and 
without heirs. But the succession of this territory was 
confirmed by the treaty 6f Prague to the Elector of Bran- 
denburg; and all the neighbouring powers declared against 
allbwing the Swedes to obtain a footing within the empire. 

Never, in the whole course of the war, had the prospects 
of the Swedes looked more gloomy, tlian in the year 1636, 
immediately after the conclusion of the treaty of Prague. 
Many of their allies, particularly among the free cities, aban- 
doned them to benefit by the peace ; others were compelled 
to accede to it by the victorious arms of the Emperor. Augs- 
burg, subdued by famine, surrendered under tho severest con- 
ditions ; Wurtzburg and Coburg were lost to tho Austrians. 
The League of Heilbronn was formally dissolved. Nearly 
the whole of Upper Germany, the chief seat of the Swedish 
power, was reduced under the Emperor. Saxony, on the 
strong of the treaty of Prague, demanded the evacuation of 
Thuringia, Halberstodt, and Magdeburg. Philipsburg, the 
military dep6t of France, was surprised by the Austrians, with 
all the atores it conliiined ; and this severe loss checked the 
activity of France. To complete the embarrassments of 
SwedePi the truce with Poland was drawing to a close. To 
support a, war at the same time with Poland and in Germany,^ 
was far hayond the power of Sweden ; and all that remainea 
. was to choose , be^een them. . Pride and ambition declared 
in fayour of tnntinuing the German war, at whatever sacri- 
figse bn the sidepf Polw.^ An army, however, was necessaiy 
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to command the respect of Poland, and to give weight to. 
Sweden in any negotiations for a truce or a peace. 

The mind of Oxenstiern, firm, and inexhaaltihle in exr 
pedients, set itself manfully to meet these calamities, which 
all combined to o^rwhelm Sweden ; and' his shrewd under, 
standing taught him how to turn even misfortunes to his ad. 
vantoge .• The defoclicn of so many German cities of the em- 
pire deprived him, it is tme, of a great part of his former 
allies, but at the same time it freed him from the necessity 
of paying any regard to their interests. The more the num«> 
her of his enemies increased, the more provinces and ma- 
gazines wore opened to his troops. The gross ingratitude of 
the States, and the li.aug]ity coiitciiipt with which the Em- 
peror behaved, (wlio did not even condescend to treat directly 
with him about a peace.) excited in him the courage o£» 
despair, and a noble determination to maintain the struggle 
to the last. The coiUiiniance of wftr, liowever unfortunate it 
might prove, could not render tlie situatior of Sweden worse 
than it now was; and if Germany was to be evacuated, it was 
at least boiler and nobler to do so sword in band, and to yield 
to force rather than to fear. 

In the extremity in ^\hicli the S\vedcs were now placed by 
the desei’iion of their allies, they addressed themselves to 
hh’iince, who met them with the greatest encouragement 
The interest of the two cnnvns were closely united, and 
Prance would have injured hei*self by allowing the Swedish 
power in Germany to doclinc. The helpless situation of the 
Swedes, was rather an additional motive witli France to cement 
more closely their alluuicc, and to take a more active part in- 
the German war. Since the alliance with Sweden, at Be^ 
wald, ill 1032, Finncc had maintained the war against the 
Emperor, by the arms of Gustavus Adolphus, without any 
open or formal breach, by furaishing subsidies and increasing,'*' 
the number of his enemies. But a&med at tlie unexpected 
rapidity and success of the Swedish arms, France, in anxiety 
to restore tho balance of power, which was disturbed by the, 
preponderance of the Swedes, seemed, for a time, to hove losjb ^ 
^sight of its original designs. She endeavoured to protect th^ 
Boman Catholic princes of the empire ag&inst the’ Swedish, 
conqueror, by the treaties of neutrality, cmd when this ply 
fafled, she even meditated herself to idstlm me. sgaxnstjhi^' 
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But no sooner had the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and the 
desperate situation of the Swedish afhurs, dispelled this appro 
hension, than it returned with fresh zeal to its first design, 
and readily afforded in this misfortune the aid which in the 
hour of success she had refused. Freed from the checks 
which the ambition and vigilance of Gustavus Adolphus 
placed upon her plans of aggrandizement. Franc? availed 
herself of the favourable opportunity afforded by the defeat of 
Nordlingcn, to obtain the entire direction of tlie war, and to 

S iscribe laws to those who sued for her powerful protection. 

e moment seemed to smile upon her boldest plans, and 
those which had formerly seemed chimerical, now appeared to 
be justified by circumstances. She now turned her whole 
attention to the war in Germany ; and, as soon as she had 
secured her own private ends by a treaty with the Germans, 
she suddenly entered the political arena as an active and a 
commanding power. While the other belligerent states had 
been exhausting themselves in a tedious contest, France had 
been reserving its strength, and maintained the contest by mo- 
ney done ; but now, when tJio state of tilings called for move 
active measures, she seized llie sword, and astonished Europe 
by the oldness and magnitude of her undertakings. At the 
same moment, she fitted out two Hoots, and sent si.x dillbront 
armies int<) the field, while she subsidized a foreimi crown and 
several of the German prinpes. Animated by this powerfiil 
co-operation, the Swedes and Gemiaiis awoke from the con- 
sternation, and hoped, sword in hand, to obtain n more honour- 
able peace than that of Prague. Abandoned by their con- 
:&derates, who hod been reconciled to the Emperor, they 
I6nned a still closer alliance with France, which increased 
her support with their growing necessities, at the same time 
taking a more active, although secret share in the German 
■ war, until at last, she threw off the mask altogether, and in 
her own name made an unequivocal declaration of war against 
the Emperor. 

, ' To leave Sweden at full liberty to act against Austria, 
France, commenced her operations by liberating it from all 
fear of a Pol&h wjfr.' By means of the Count d’Avaux, its mi- 
nister, agreement was concluded between the two powers 
at Stnmmsdorf in Prus^, by which the truce was prolonged 
tik twentyH^'yeei8« though not without a great sacrince on the 

X 3 
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part of the Swedes, who ceded, by a single stroke of l^e pea 
almost the whole of Polish Prussia, the dear-bought conquest 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The treaty of Beerwald was, with 
certain modifications, which circumstances rendered neceSr 
aaty, renewed at different times at Compiegne, and afterwards 
at Wismar and Hamburg. Fiance had already come to a 
rupture with Spain, in May, 16;^ 5, and the vigorous attack 
which it made upon that power, deprived the Emperor of his 
most valuable auxiliaries from the Netherlands. By support- 
ing the Landgrave William of Cassel, and Duke Bernard of 
Weimar, the Swedes were enabled to act with more vigour 
upon the Elbe and the Danube, and a diversion upon the 
Rhine compelled the hlmperor to divide his force. 

The war was now prosecuted with increasing activity. By 
the treaty of Prague, the Emperor had lessened the number 
of his adversaries witliiu the Empire ; though, at the same 
time, the zeal and activity of his foreign enemies had been 
augmented by it. In Germany, his infiuence was almost un- 
limited, for, with the exception of a few states, he had ren- 
dered himself absolute master of the German body and its re- 
sources, and was again enabled to act in the character of em- 
peror and sovereign. The first fruit of his power wto the 
elevation of his sou, Ferdinand HI., to the dignity of King of 
the Romans, to which he w^as elected by a decided inajority of 
votes, notwithstanding the opposition of Treves, and of the 
heirs of tlie Elector Palatine. But, on the other hand, be 
had exasperated the Swedes to desperation, hod armed the 
power of France against him, and drawn its troops into the 
heart of the Idngdom. France and Sweden, with their Ger- 
man allies, formed, from this moment, one firm and compactly 
, united power ; the Emperor, with the German states which 
adhered to him, were equally firm and united. The Swedes, 
who no longer fought for Germany, hut for their own lives, 
showed no more indulgence ; relieved from the necessity of 
consulting their German allies, or accounting to them for the 
plans wliich they adopted, they acted with more precipitation, 
rapidity, and boldness. Battles, though less decisive, become 
more obstinate and bloody ; greater adiievements, both in 
bravery and military skill, were performed; but they were 
but insulated efforts; and being neitber dictated by any 
consistent plan, nor improved by any commanding 
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bad comparatiYely little ioduence upon the course of the 
war. 

Saxony had bound herself, by the trealyr of Prague, to expel 
the Swedes from Germany. From this moment, the banners 
of the Saxons and Imperialists were united : the former con- 
federates were converted into implacable enemies. The 
bishopric of Magdeburg which, by the treaty, was ceded 
to a prince of Saxony, was still held by the Swedes, and 
every attempt to acquire it by negociation had proved ineffect- 
ual. Hostilities commenced, by the Elector of Saxony recall- 
ing all his subjects frqm the army of Banner, which was en- 
camped upon the Elbe. The officers, long irritated by the 
accumulation of their arrears, obeyed the summons, and eva- 
cuated one quarter after another. As the Saxons, at the 
same time, made a movement towards Mecklenbirrg, to take 
Domitz, and .to drive the Swedes from Pomerania and the 
Baltic, Banner suddenly marched thither, relieved Domitz, 
and totally defeated the Saxon General Baudissin, with 7000 
men, of whom 1000 were slain, and about the same number 
taken prisoners. Eeinforced by the troops and artillo]:}% 
which hitherto been employed in Polish Prussia, but 
which the treaty of Stummsdorf rendered unnecessaiy, this 
brave and impetuous general made, tlie follo^ving year (1636), 
a sudden inroad into the Electorate of Saxony, whore he gm- 
tified his inveterate hatred of the Saxons by the most de- 
structive ravages. Irritated by the memory of old grievances 
which, during their common campaigns, he and the Swedes ' 
had suffered from the haughtiness of the Saxons, and now 
exasperated to the utmost by the late defection of the Elector, 

' thsy wreaked upon the unfortunate inhabitants all their 
rancour. Against Austria and Bavaria, the Swedish soldier* 
had fought from a sense, as it were, of duty ; but against 
Ihe Saxons, they contended with all the energy of private ani- 
mosily and personal revenge, detesting them as deserters and 
traitors ; for the hatred of former friends is of all the most 
fierce and irreconcileable. The i>owerful diversion made by 
the Duke of Weimar, and the Landgrave of Hesse, upon the 
' Bhine and in Westphalia, prevented the Emperor from af- 
fording the necessary assistance to Saxony, and left the whole 
V'Electorate> exposed to. the dGstmetive ravages of Banner^k 
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At length, the Elector, having formed a junction with Ihe 
Imperial General Hatzfeld, advanced against Magdebufg, 
which Banner in vain Jiastened to relieve. The united arm/ 
of the Imperialists and the Saxons had spread itself over 
Bmndciiburg, wrested several places from tlie Swedes, and 
almost drove them to the Baltic. But, contrary to all ex- 
pectotion. Banner, wlio had been given up as lost, attacked 
the allies, on the; d4th of September, 1C86, at Wittsbaon, 
where a bloody battle took place. The onset was terrific; and 
the whole force of the enemy was directed against the right 
wing of the Swedes, wliich was led by Banner in person. 
The contest was long maintained with equal animosity and 
obstinacy on both sides. Scarcely a squadron among the 
Swedes, wliich did not return ten times to the charge, and 
was as often repulsed ; when at last. Banner was obliged to 
retire before tbo superior numbers of the enemy. His left 
wing sustiiined the combat until night, and the second line of 
the Swedes, which had not as yet been engaged, was prepared 
to renew it the next morning. But the Elector did not wait 
• for a second attack. His army Wiis exliausted by the efforts 
of the preceding day ; and, as the dnvers had fled with the 
lio' ses, his artillery was unserviceable. He accordingly re- 
treated in the night, with Count llatzfeld, and relinquished 
the ground to the Swedes. About 5000 of the allies fell 
upon the field, exclusive of Uiosc who were killed in the pur- 
suit, or who fell into the liaiids of the exasperated peasantiy. 
One hundred and fifty standards and colours, twenty-three 
pieces of cannon, the whole baggage and silver plate of the 
Elector, were captured, and more than SOOO men taken 
prisoueni. This brilliant victoiy, achieved over an enemy far 
«siq)erior in numbers, and in a very advantageous position, 
restored the Swedes at once to their former reputatiou ; 
their enemies were discouraged, and their friends insj^kSd 
with new hopes. Banner instantly followed up this derive 
success, and liastily crossing tlie Elbe, drove the Imperialists 
before him, through Thuringia and Hesse, into WestphsUau 
He then returned, and took up his winter quarters in Saxony. 

But, widiout the material aid famished by the divsrssDir 
upon the Bhine, and the activity there of Ddre a^ 

the French, these important successes wQuld have been toh- 
attainable. Duke Bernard, after the fittest of Nordliiigj»» 
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jwmtdsed his broken army at Wettereu; but, abandoned 
^ tie oonfedei^ of the League of Heilbronn, which S 
been dissolved by the peace of Prague, and receiving littU 
^port from the Swedes, he found himself unable to^main- 

^e deftot at Nordbngen han terminated all his hopes on 
Francoiim, while tiie weakness <,f the Swedes, 
destoyed the chance of retnevmg his fortunes thmmh their 
Mfflstence. Tired, too, of the constraint imposed upon him by 
&e imperious chancellor, he turned his attention to France^ 
.Bjo could easily supply him with money, the only aid which 
he and hraifce readily acceded to his^ proposals 

Eicheheu desmd nothmg so much as to diminish the^iuflu- 
OTce of the Swedes in the German war, and to obtain the 
direction of it for himself. To secure this end, mU.S 
appeared more effectual tlian to detach from the Swedes tlici?^ 
bravest gene^, to wm him to the interests of France, and 
tos^re for the execution of its projects the sen-ices of his 
smy. From a prince like Benianl, who could not maintain 
himself without foreigu support, France bad nothina to fear 
brilliant, could render him inde’ 
pe^t^ tlmt oroivn. Boi-nai-d himself came into France 
and m October, 1C36, concluded a treaty at St. Geimaine 
W Laye, not as a Swedish general, but in Ins own name 
by which it was stipulated that ho should receive for 
hu^lf a yearly pension of one million five hundred thou- 
smd hvres, and four millions for tlie support of Ins aimv 
w^ ^ to command under the orders of the French 
To inflame his zeal, and to accelerate the conquest of 
Alsai^ Franra did not hesitate, by a secret arti61e to 
for his services; a promise w^ 
^heu bad httle mtention of .performing, Jnd which ^ 
also wt^ted at ite real worth. But Bernard confided 
m^g^fortae, and in his arms, mid met artifice with 

“ wresting Alsace 

^ ^ aWe, in case of 

^ TS®* * friend. He now raised 
i>e commanded 

AOtnuiaily undeir tm orders of that nower imt in moUfur 
d» )r faiitatioa whatever, and witiwut having wholly 
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operations upon the Bhine, where another French arm^y 
under Cardincd Lavalette, had already, in 1636, commenced 
hostilities agdnst the Emperor. 

Against this force, the main body of the Imperialists, after 
the great victory of Nordlingen, and the reduction of Swalna 
and Franconia, had advanced under the command of Gallas, 
had driven them as far as Mentz, cleared the Bhine, and took 
from the Swedes the towns of Mentz and Fi'ankenthal, of 
which they were in possession. But frustmted by the vigor- 
ous resistance of the French, in his main object, of taking up 
his winter quarters in France, he led back his exhaust^ 
troops into Alsace and Swabia. At the opening of the next 
campaign, he passed the Bhine at Brcysach, and prepared to 
carry the war into the interior of France. He actually en- 
tered Burgundy, penetrated into Picardy; and John De 
Werth, a formidable genenil of the League, and a celebrated 
partisan, pushed liis march into Champagne, and spread con- 
sternation even to the gates of Paris. •But an insignificant 
fortress in Franche Comte completely checked the progress 
of the Imperialists ; and they were obliged, a second time, to 
abandon their enterprise. 

The activity of Duke Bernard had hitherto been impeded 
by his dependence on a French general, more suited to the 
priestly robe, tlian to the baton of command ; and although, in 
conjunction with him, he conquered Alsace Saveme, he found 
himself unable, in the years 163G and 1637, to maintain his 
position upon the Bhine. The ill success of the French 
arms in the Netherlands had checked the activity of opera- 
tions in Alsace and Breisgau ; but in 1638, the war in that 
quarter took a more brilliant turn. Believed from his former 
restraint, and with unlimited command of his troops, Duke 
Bernard, in the beginning of February, left his winter quarteifS 
in the bishopric of Basle, and unexpectedly appeared upem 
the Bhine, where, at tliis nide season of the year, an attack 
was litde anticipated. The forest towns of Laufenburg,. 
Waldschut, and Seckingen, were surprised, and Bhinefeldt 
besieged. The Duke of Savelli, the Impe;^ general who 
commanded in that quarter, hastened by forced marches to 
the relief of this important place, succeeded in raising the^ 
siege, and compelled the Duke of Weimar, with great, loss, to 
retue. But, contrary to all human expeetatkoi^. he appearidd^ 
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OB the tillird day after, (21st Februaxy, 1638,) before the Im- 
perl^ists, in order of battle, and defeated them in a bloody 
engagement, in nvhich the four Imperial generals, Savelli, 
John De Worth, Enkeford, and Sperreuter,\nth2000 men, were 
taken prisoners. Two of these, De Worth and Enkeford, were 
afterwards sent by Bichelieu’s orders into France, in order to 
flatter the vanity of the French by the sight of such distin- 
guished prisoners, and by the pomp of military trophies, to:^ 
withdraw the attention of the populace from the public dis- 
tiress. The captured standards and colours were, with the 
same view, carried in solemn procession to the church of 
Notre Dame, thrice exhibited before the altar, and committed 
to sacred custody. * 

The taking of Ehincfeldt, Boteln, and Fribourg, was the 
immediate consequence of the duke’s victory. Ilis anry 
now increased by considerable recniits. and his projects ex- 
panded in proportion as fortune favoured him. The fortress 
of Breysach upon the Shine was looked upon as holding the 
command of that river, and as the key of Alsace. No place 
in this quarter was of more importance to the Emperor, and 
upon none had more care been bestowed. To protect Brey- 
sach; was principally the determination of the Italian army, 
under the Duke of Feria ; the strength of its works, and its 
natural defences, bade defiance to assault, while the Imperial 
generals who commanded in that quarter had orders to retain 
it at any cost. But the duke, tnisting to his good fortune, 
resolved to attempt the siege. Its strength rendered it im- 
pregnable; it could, therefore, only be starved into a sur- 
render; and this was facilitated by tlic carelessness of the 
Commandant, who, expecting no attack, had been selling off 
his stores. As under these circumstances the town could not 
long hold out, it must be immediately relieved or victualled. 
Accordingly, the Imperial General Goetz rapidly advanced 
at die head of 12,000 men, accompanied by 3000 waggons 
loaded with provisions, which he intended to throw into the 
place. But he was attacked with such vigour by Duke Ber- 
nard at Wittew^er, that he lost his whole force, except 3000 
men, together with the entire transport. li similar fate at 
Ochsenfeld, near Thann, overtook the Duke of Lorraine, who, 

• with 5000 or 6000 mem advanced to relieve the fortress. 
After a third attempt of general Qoetz for the relief of Brey- 
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each had proved inefFectual, the fortress, reduced to gratis 
est extremity by famine, surrendered, after a blockade of im 
months, on the ITth December 1638, to its equally plbae- 
vering and humane conqueror. 

The capture of Breysach opened a bomidless field to the 
ambition ^of the Duke of Weimar, and the romance of his 
hopes was fast approaching to reality. Far from intend- 
^ing to surrender his conquests to France, he destined Brey** 
sach for himself, and revealed this intention, hy exacting aUe- 
giance from the vanquished, in his own name, and not in that 
of any otlicr power. Intoxicated by his past success, and ex- 
cited by the boldest hopes, he believed tliat he should be 
able to maintaiu his conquests, even against France herself. 
At a time when evci^'tliing depended upon bravery, when even 
personal strength was of importance, when troops and gene- 
rals were of moi*e value than territories, it was natural for a 
hero like Bernard to place conlidonce in his own powers, and, 
at the head of an excellent army, who under his command 
had proved invincible, to believe himself capable of aocomplish- 
ing the boldest and largest designs. In order to secure himself 
one friend among the crowd of enemies whom he was about to 
provi.-kc, he turned his eyes upon the Landgravine Amelia of 
Hesse, the widow of the lately deceased Landgrave William, 
a princess whoso talents were equal to her cowage, and who, 
along with her hand, would bestow valuable conquests, an ex- . 
tensive principality, and a well disciplined army. By the 
union of the conquests of Hesse, with his own upon the Bhine^ 
and the junction of their forces, a power of some importance, 
and perhaps a third party, might be formed in Germany, 
which might decide the fate of the war. But a premature 
death put a period to these extensive schemes. 

“ Courage, Father Joseph, Breysach is ours ! ” whispered ' 
Bichelieu in the ear of the Capuctim, who had long held him- 
self in readiness to be despatched into that quarter; so 
delighted was ho with this joyful intelligence. Already in 
imagination he held Alsace, Breisgau, and all the frontiers ot 
Austria in that quarter, without regard to his promise to Duke 
Bernard. But^the firm determination which the letter had 
unequivocally shown, to keep Breysach for himself, greatly 
embarrassed the cardinal and no efforts wm spared; to retain 
tlm victorious Bernard in the interests of IB'raiicet. JSe wi||8 
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j&vitei to coui^ to fitness the honours by ^hich his triumph 
m to be commemorated ; but he perceived and shunned the 
Reductive snore. The cardinal' even went so far as to offer 
him the hand of his niece in marriage ; but the proud German 
prince declined Uie offer, and refused to sully the blood of 
Saxony by a misalliance. He was now considered as a danger- 
ous enemy, and treated as such. His subsidies were with- 
drawn; and the Governor of Brejsach and his principal 
officers were bribed, at least upon the event of the duke’s 
death, to take possession of his conquests, and to secure his 
troops. These intrigues were no secret to the duke, and the 
precautions he took in the conquered places, cleai'ly bespoke 
the distrust of France. But tills misunderstanding with the 
French court had the most prejudicial influence upon his 
future operations. The preparations he was obliged to make, 
in order to secure his conquests against an attack on the side 
of France, compelled him to divide his military strength, 
while the stoppage of his subsidies delayed his appearance 
in the field. It had been his intention to cross the Rhine, 
to support the Swedes, and to act against the Emperor and 
Bavaria on the banks of the Danube, lie bad already com- 
-municated his plan of operations to Banner, who was about 
to cany the war into the Austrian territories, and hod 
promised to relieve him so, when a sudden death cut short 
his heroic career, in the 36th year of his age, at Neuburgh 
upon the Rhine (in July, 1630). 

He died of a pestilential disorder, which, in the course of 
two days, had carried off nearly 400 men in his camp. The 
black spots which appeared upon his body, his own dying ex- 
pressions, and tho advantages which France was likely to 
reap from his sudden decease, gave rise to a suspicion that 
he had been removed by poison — a suspicion sufficiently , 
refuted by the symptoms of his disorder. In him, the allies 
lost their neatest general after Gustavus Adolpl^us, France 
a formidable competitor for Alsace, and the Emperor his 
most dem^raus enemy. Trained to the duties of a soldier 
and a ^end in the school of Gustavus Adolphus, he sue* 
eessfulfy imitated hie eminent model, and' wanted only a 
longer me to equal, if not to surpass it. With the braveiy of 
the soldiof, he , naked the calm and cool penetration of the 
general; the persevering fortitude of the man, with the 
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daring reaolution of youth ; with the wild ardour of war« 
xior, the sober digmiy of the prince, the moderation of the 
sage, and the conscientiousness of the man of honour^ Dis« 
couraged by no misfortune, he quickly rose again in full 
vigour from the severest defeats ; no obstacles could check ■ 
his entei2>rise, no disappointments conquer his indomitable 
perseverance. His genius, perhaps, soared after unattainable 
objects ; but the prudence of such men, is to be measured 
by a different standard from tliat of ordinary people. Capable 
of accomplishing more, he might venture to form more 
daring plans. Bernard affords, in modern history, a splen- 
did example of those days of chivalry, when personal great- 
ness had its full weight and inffuence, wnen individual 
bravery could conquer provinces, and the heroic exploits of a 
German knight raised him even to the Imperial throne. 

The best part of the diike*s possessions were his army, 
which, together with Alsace, he bequeatht I to his brother 
William. But to this army, both France and Sweden thought 
that they luid well-grounded claims ; the latter, because it 
had been raised in name of tliat crown, and had done homage 
to it * the former, because it had been supported by its sub- 
sidies. The Electoral Prince of the Palatinate also nego- 
ciated for its services, and attempted, first by his agents, and 
latterly in his own person, to win it over to his interests, with 
the view of employing it in the reconquest of his territories. ^ 
Even the Emperor endeavoured to secure it, a circumstance 
the less surprising, when we reffect that at this time tha 
justice of the cause was comparatively unimportant, and the 
extent of tlie recompense the main object to which the soldier 
looked ; and when bravery, like every other commodity, was 
disposed of to the highest bidder. But France, richer and 
more determined, outbade all competitors: it bought over 
General Erlach, the commander of Breysacb, and the other 
officers, who soon placed that fortress, with the whole amy, « 
in their hands. 

The young Palatine, Prince Charles Louis, who had already ^ 
made an unsuccessful campaign against the Emperor, saw his 
hopes again deceived. Although intending to do France ep 
ill ' a service, ns to compete with her for Bernard's army^^he 
had Ihe imprudence to travel through t)iat kingdom., 
oardinal,. who dreaded the justice of the PalatUe's c^use, 
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yw gl|d to seize any opportuhity to frustrate his views. He 
accor^gly caused him to he seized at Moulin, in violation of 
tbe^ &w of nations, and did not set him at liberty, until he 
learned that the army of tlie Duke of Weimar had been 
secured. France was now in possession of a numerous and 
well disciplined army in Germany, and from this moment 
he^n to make open war upon the Emperor. 

But it was no longer against Ferdinand IT. that its hos- 
tilities were to be conducted; for that prince liad died in 
February, 1637, in the 69th year of his age. The ^\ar wliich 
his ambition had kindled, however, survived him. During 
a reign of eighteen years he had never once laid aside 
the sword, nor tasted the blessings of peace as long as his 
hand swayed the imperial sceptre. Endowed with the quali- 
ties of a good sovereign, adorned with many of those virtues 
w]jdch ensure the happiness of a people, and by nature gentle 
and humane, we see him, from erroneous ideas of the 
monarch’s duty, become at once the instrument and the vic- 
tim of the evil passions of others ; his benevolent intentions 
frustrated, and the friend of justice converted into the op- 
pressor of mankind, the enemy of peace, and tlio scourge of 
his people. Amiable in domestic life, and respectable as a 
sovereign, but in his policy ill advised, aaIuIc he gained tlio 
love of his Eoman Catliolic subjects, he incun-cd the execra- 
tion of the Protestants. History exhibits many and greater 
despots than Ferdinand 11., yet he alone has had liie un- 
fortunate celebrity of kindling a thirty years’ war; but to 
produce its lamentable consequences, his ambition must 


have been seconded by a kindred spirit of - the age, a con* 

S enial state of previous circumstances, and existing seeds of 
iscord. At a less turbulent period, the spark would have 
found no fuel ; and the peacefulness of the age would have 
choked the voice of individual ambition ; but now tlie flash 


fell' upon a pile of accumulated combustibles, and Europe 
was in flames. 


His son, Ferdinand 111., who, a few months before his 
fliiher’s death, had been raised to the dignity of King of the 
Bomans, inherited his throne, his principles, and the w*ar 
which he had caused. But Ferdinand 111. had been a closer 
witness of the sufferings of the people, and the devastation 
of the coimtiy^^and felt more keenly and arde^jitly the necee- 
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sitj of peace. Less influeneed by the Jesuits ibe- 
Spaniards, and more moderate to\mrdsthe religious 
others, he was more likely than his father to listen tb 
voice of reason. He did so, and ultimately restored to 
Europe the blessing of peace, but not till after a contest of 
eleven years waged with sword and pen ; not till after he had 
experiencad the impossibility of resistance, and necessity had' 
laid upon him its stern laws. 

Fortune ftvoured him at the commencement of his reign.,;-^ 
and his arms were victorious against tho Swedes. The latte^'^ 
under the command of the victorious Banner, had, after their 
success atWittstock, taken up their wintcir quarters in Saxony; 
and tho campaign of 16o7 opened with tiie siege of Leipzig. 
The vigonms resistance of tlje g^mnson, and the approach of 
the^Electonil and Imperial armies, saved the town, and Banner^ 
to prevent his communication with the Elbe being cut Cj^, 
■was .compelled to retreat into Torgau. But the superior 
number of the Imperialists drove him even from that quarter; 
and, sunnunded by tho enemy, hemmed in by rivers, and 
suffering from famine, lie had no coui’so open to him but to 
attempt a highly dangerous retreat into Pomerania, of which, 
the boldness and successful issue border upon romance, the 
whole army crossed the Odor, at a ford near Fursten- 
berg; and the soldiers, wading up to the neck in water, 
dragged the artillery across, when tlie horses refused to draw. 
Banner had expected to be joined by Gciieral Wrangel, on. , 
the farther side of the Oder in Pomerania ; and, in conjuiic- ^ 
tion with him, to be able to make head against the enemy. 
But Wrangel did not appear ; and in his stead, he joined an 
Imperial army posted at Landsberg, w’ith a view to cut off 
the retreat of the Swedes. Banner now saw that ho had 
fallen into a dangerous snare, from which escape appeared 
impossible. In his rear lay an exhausted country, the Im- 
perialists, and the Oder on his left ; tho Oder, toO, guarded 
by tho Imperial General Bucheim, offered no retreat'; in 
front, Landsberg, Custidn, tlie Warta, and a hostile army ; 
and on tlic right, Poland, in which, notwithstanding the truce, 
little coniidence could be placed. In these circumatanoes, 
position seemed hopeless, end the Impgrialists were al* 
ready triumphing in the ceitainty of bis Banner, with 
jdst indi^atipn, accused the French aa the authon of this 
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bad neglo«ted to make, according to their 
a diversion upon the Eliine ; and, by their inaction, 
the Emperor to combine bis whole force upon the 
8#tdes. “ When the day comes, ”^ried the incensed General 
to the French Commiesioiier, who followed the camp, “ that 
the Swedes and Germans join their arms against F^i-ance, wo 
riudl cross the Kbine with less ceremony ” But ^leproaches 
were now useless ; what the emergency demanded was energy 
!jand resolution. In the hope of drawing the enemy by stra- 
tum from the Oder, Banner pretended to marcli towards 
Poland, and despatched the greater pai-t of his baggage in 
this direction, with his own wife, and those of the other 
(^cers. The Imperialists immediately broke up their camp, 
^and hurried towards the Polisli frontier to block up the 
route ; llucheiin left his station, and the Oder was strip- 
' ped of its defenders. On a sudden, and under cloud of 
night, Banner turned towards that river, and crossed it 
alMut a mile above Custrin, with his troops, baggage, and 
artillery, without bridges or vessels, as he. laid done before at 
Furstonberg. He reached Pomerania without loss, and pre- 
pared to share witli Wrangcl the defence of that province. 

But the Iiuperialists, under the command of G alias, en- 
tered that duchy at Bibses, and overran ic by their superior 
strength. Usedom and Wolgast were taken by storm, 

- Demmin capitulated, and the Swedes were driven far into 
/Lower Pomerania. It wns, too, more important for tJicm at 
Ibis moment than ever, to mainhiin a fooling in that countiy, 
fox Bogislaus XIV. had died that year, and Sweden must 
prepare to establish its title to Pomorania. prevent 
the Elector of Brandenburg from making good the title 
to that duchy, which tlie treaty of Prague had given liim, 
Sweden exerted her utmost energies, and supported its 
generals to the extent of her ability, both with troops and 
money. In other quarters of the kingdom, the affairs of 
^ the Swedes began to wear a more favourable aspect, and 
to recover from the humiliation into which they liad been 
t^wn ly the inaction of Frpnee, and the desertion of their 
allies. For, after their hasty retreat into Pomerania, they 
b^ lost one jbice after another in Ux)per Saxony; the 
princes of MecBrnburg, closely pressed by the troops of the 
Emperor, began to lean to the side of Austria, and eveto 
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George, Duke of Lunenburg, declared against them. 
breitstein was starved into a surrender by flie 
General de Werth,# and the Austrians possessed themcitlv^^ 
of all the works which ha^ been thrown up on the Ehihel^ 
France had been the sufferer in the contest with Spain an^^ 
the event hod by no means justified the pompous expectatioQe; 
which ha^accompanied the opening of the campaign. Eveiy 
place whicn the Swedes had held in the interior of Germany 
was lost; and only the jiriucipal towns in Pomerania still: . 
remained in their hands. But a single campaign raised^ 
them from this state of humiliation ; and the vigorous diver- 
sion, which the victorious Bernard had effected upon the 
Ehine, gave quite a new turn to affiirs. 

The misunderstandings between Fr^H^d Sweden wore 
now at last adjusted, and the old trea^^^Men these powers 
confirmed at Hamburg, with fresh aHHpges for Sweden. 
In Hesse, the politic Landgravine Amelia had, with the ap- 
probation of the States, assumed the government after the 
death of her husband, and resolutely maintained her rights 
against the Emperor and the House of Daimstadt. Mean- 
time, the Swedish-Protestant party, zealously attached to their 
religi. n, only awaited a favourable opportunity, openly to de- / 
dare themselves. By artful delays, and by prolonging the 
negociatiuns with the Emperor, they had succeeded in keep- 
ing him inactive, till they had concluded a secret compact with 
France, and the victories of Duke Bernard had given a fa- 
vourable turn to the affairs of the Protestants. They now at' 
once threw off the mask, and renewed 'their former alliance 
with the Swedish crown. The Electoral Prince of the Pala- 
tinate wal also stimulated, by the success of Bernard, to try 
his fortune against the common enemy. Eaising troops in 
Holland with English money, he formed a magazine at Me'p- 
pen, and joined the Swedes in Westphalia. His magazine 
was, however, quickly lost; liis army defeated near FloSia,!^ 
Count Hatzfeld ; but his attempt served to occupy for some 
time the attention of the enemy, and thereby facilitated the ' 
operations of the Swedes in otW quarters. Other friends ' 
began to appear, as fortune declared in their ftivour; and ^ 
circumstance, that the States of Lower SiuBpny einbntbed a * 
.. neutrality, was of itself no inconsiderable ad^ntage. ^ 

^ Under these advantages, and reinfo(rced by 14,000 frsA' 
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, Sweden and liTonia, Banner , opened; vdih the 
. able prospects, the campaign of i6B8. The Impe- 
' ^ho vrere in possession of Upper Pomerania and 
l^burg, either abandoned their positions, ?r deserted 
'^l^.ord^ds to the. Swedes, to avoid the horrors of famine, the 
formidable enemy in this exhausted comitry. The^ whole 
;jel|bitry betwixt the Elbe and the Oder was so deserted by 
itbo past marchings and qwteiings of the troops, thatch ord^er 
support his army on its march into Saxony and Bohemia, 
^Baipner was obliged to take a circuitous route from Lower 
Pomerania ihto Lower Saxony, and then into tlie Electorate 
of 8sa:ony thipugb the teiTitoryof Halberstadt. The impa- 
tience of the IjOW^^^yBgon States to get rid of such trouble- 
some guests, priMnlB so plentiful a supply of provisions, 
that^b^ bread in Magdeburg itself, where 

famine had even the natural antipathy of men to 

human Jlesh. His'l^lmudi spread consternation among the 
Saxons; but his views were directed not against this ex- 
hai^ted country, hiit against the hereditary dominions of the 
^'Emperor. The victories of Bernard encouraged him, while 
the prosperity of the Austrian provinces excited his hopes of 
bpoty. After defeating the Imperial General Salis, at liilster- 
b^, totally routing the Saxon army at Chemnitz, and tak- 
ing Pima, ho penetrated with irresistible impetuosity into 
.Bohemia, crossed the Elbe, tlireatened Prague, look Bran- 
' dieis and Leutmeritz, defeated General Ilof kirchen with ten 
^ze^ments, and spread terror and devastation through that 
defenceless kingdom. Booty was his sole objer.t, and what- 
ever he could not cany off he destroyed. In order to remove 
more of the com, the ears were cut from the stalks, and the 
latter burnt. Above a thousand castles, hamlets, and villages 
were laid in ashes ; sometimes more than a hundred were 
seen buming in one night. From Bohemia he crossed into 
SUesia, and it was his intention to carry his ravages even into 
Moravia and Austria. But to prevent this. Count liatzfeld 
was summoned from Westphalia, and Piccolomini fronr the 
K^therlonds, to hasten mth all speed to this quarter. The 
Archduke Leopold, brother to the Emperor, assumed the 
conimand, in oid» to repair the erroiw of his predecessor 
Gajlfts^ and to ram,:the army from the low ebb to which it 
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The result justified the di^ge, and the campai^ of 
appeared to ^e a most unfortunate turn for 
They were successively driven out of all their posts iii'Bciw 
mia, and anxious only to secure their plunder, they prAnpt 
lately crossed the heights of Meissen. But being followed 
into Saxony by the pursuing enemy, and defeated at Plauen^ 
they weie obliged to take refuge in Thuringia. Made masted 
of. the field in a single summer, they were as rapidly dis* 
possessed; but only to acquire it a second time, and 
hurry from one extreme to another. The army of Bannm^ 
weakened and on the blink of destruction in its camp aft 
Erfurt, suddenly recovered itself. The Duke of Luneiwiw 
abandoned the treaty of Prague, and joined Banner wit^ 
the very troo]>s which, tlie year before, had fought agaii^ 
him. Hesse Casscl sent reinforcements, and the Dv^e of 
Longncville came to his support with the army of the 
late Duke Bernard. Once more numerically superior to 
the Imperialists, Banner offered them battle near Saalfeld; 
but th(3ir loader, Piet oloraini, prudently declined an engag!^^^ 
ment, and lirid chosen too strong a posit u/U to be foreef: 
When the Bavarians at length separated from the Imperial- 
ists, mill marched towards Franconia, Banner attempted 'in 
attack upon this divided corps, but the attempt was frustrated 
by the skill of the Bavarian General Von Mercy, and the near 
approach of the main body of the Imperialists. Both armm 
now moved into the exhausted territory of Hesse, where they 
formed intrenched camps near each other, till at last fam^ 
and the severity of the winter cx>mpelled them both to retire. 
Piccolomiiii chose the fertile banks of the Weser for his win- 
ter quarters ; hut being outflanked by Banner, he was obliged 
to give way to the Swedes, and to impose on the Franconian 
sees the burden of maintaining his army. 

At this period, a diet was held in Batisbon, where the com- 
plaints of the States were to be heard, measures taken for se- 
curing the repose of the Empire, and the question of peace 
or war finally settled. The presence of the Emperor, the 
megority of tho Boman Catholic voices in the Electoral GcA- 
lege, the great number of bishops, and Bie withdrawed of se* 
veral of the Protestant votes, gave the Emperor a complete 
command of tho deliberations of the assenimy, and reMmd 
this diet any thing but a fair representative of the opinions of 
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tlle^G^efifiaa Empire. The Protestants, ^th reason, consi- 
dere^'U as a mere combination of Austria and its creatures 
tugaimt their parly ; and it seemed to tliem a laudable effort 
to interrupt its deliberations, and to dissolve the diet itself. 

Baiiner undertook this bold enterprise. His military repu- 
/^on bad suffered by his last retreat from Boheni||; and it 
stood in need of some great exploit to restore its former 
lustre. Without communicating his designs to any one, in 
the depth of tho winter of 1641, as soon as the roads and 
jKTfm were frozen, he broke iip from his quarters in Luuen- 
Accompanied by Marshal Guebriant, who commanded 
armies of France and Weimar, he took the route towards 
the Danube, through Thuringia and Vogtland, and a}>peared 
.before Batisbon, ere the Diet could be apprised of his ap- 
proach. The consternation of the assembly was indescribable; 
and, in the first alarm, tho deputies prepared for flight. The 
Emperor alone declared llint he would not leave the town, 
and encouraged the rest by his extimple* Unfortunately for 
the Swedes, a thaw came on, which broke up the ice upon 
the Danube, so that it was no longer passable on foot, while no 
l^ts.i^auld cross it, on account of the quantities of ice which 
Tjirere swept down by the current. In order to perform somo- 
uinjg, and to humble the pride of the Eniperc^r, Banner dis- 
courteously fired 500 cannon shots into the town, which, 
however, did little mischief. Baffled in his designs, he re- 
solved to penetrate farther into Bohemia, and the defenceless 
province of Moravia, where a rich booty and comfortable 
quarters awaited his troops. Guebriant, however, began to 
mar that the purpose of the Swedes was to draw the army of 
Bernard away from the Hhine, and to cut off its communica- 
tion with France, till it should bo either entirely •won over, 
or incapacitated from acting independently. Ho therefore 
separated from Banner to return to the Maine ; and the 
latter was exposed to the whole force of the Imperialists, 
which had been secretly drawn together between Batisbon and 
Ingoldatadt, and was on its march a^nst him. It was now , 
lime to think of a rapid retreat, which, having to be effected 
in -tiie face of an army superior in cavalry, qpd betwixt woods 
and risers, through a country entirely hostile, appeared almost 
impracticable. He hastily retired towards the Forest, in- 
tending to penetrate, through. Bohemia into Saxony; but he. 

X 2 
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was obliged to sacrifice three regiments at Neuburg. These, 
with a truly Spartan courage, defended themselves for 
days behind an old wall, and gained time for Banner to 
escape. He retreated by Egra to Annaberg; Ficcolon^ni 
took a shorter route in pursuit, by Schlakenwald ; and Bani^er 
succeeded, only by a single half hour, in clearing the Pass of 
Prisiiitzr and sa\ing his whole army from the Imperialists. 
At Zwickau he was again joined by Guebriant; and both 
generals directed their march towards Halberstadt, after ill 
vain attempting to defend the Saal, and to prevent the 
sago of the Imperialists. V 

Banner, ut length, terniiiiated his carpet at Halberstadt, in 
May 1641, a victim to vexation and disappointment. He 8us« 
tained with great renown, tliougli with varying success, the 
rcpuUition of the Swedish anns in Germany, and by a train 
of victories, showed himself worthy of hia great master 
in the art of war. He was fertile in expedients, which he 
planiKid with soorcct, and e.xecuted with boldness ; cautious 
in the midst of dangers, greater in ad verity than in pro- 
sperity, and never more formidable, than when upon the brink 
of desti’uctioii. But the virtues of the Hero were united with 
all the failuigs and vices which a military life creates, or at 
letist fosters. As imperious in private life as he was at the 
heau of his army, rude as his profession, and proud as a con** 
quoror; he oppressed tfio German princes no less by his 
haughtiness, than their country by his contributions. He 
consoled himself for the toils of war in voluptuousness and 
the pleasures of the table, in which he indulged to excess, 
and was thus brought to an early grave. But though as much 
addicted to pleasure os Alexander or Mahomet the Second, 
he hurried from the arms of luxuiy into the hardest fatigues, 
and placed himself ill all his vigour at the head of his 
army, at the vciy moment his soldiers were murmuring at his 
luxurious excesses. Nearly 80,000 men fell ih the numerous 
battles which he fought, and about COO hostile standards and 
colours, which he sent to Stockholm, were the trophies of his 
victories. The want of this great general was soon severely 
felt by tlie Swedes, who feared, with justice, that the loss 
would not readily be replaced. The spirit of rebellicm arid 
insubordination, which had been overawed by the imj^ous 
demeanour of this dreaded commander, awoke upon his dMh. 
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The oncers, -with an alarming unanimity, demanded pay- 
ment et their arrears ; and none of the four generals ^ho 
shared the command, possessed influence enough to satis^ 
these demands, or to silence the malcontents. All dis- 
cipline was at an end, increasing want, and the imperial 
citations were daily diminishing the number of the army; the 
troops of France and Weimar showed little zeal p those of 
Lunenburg forsook the Swedish colours, as the Princes of the 
House of Brunswick, after the death of Duke George, had 
formed a sepaiuto treaty with the Empentr ; and at last oven 
'^^hose of Hesse quitted them, to seek better quarters in West- 
phalia. The enemy profited by these calamitous divisions ; 
and although defeated witli loss in two pitched battles, suc- 
ceeded in making considerable progress in Lower Stixoiiy. 

At length appeared the new Swedish generalissimo, With 
fresh troops and money. This was Bernard Torstensohn, a 
pupil of Gustavus Adolphus, and his most successful imitntor, 
who had been his page during the Polish war. Though a 
martyr to tlie gout, and confined to a litter, he surpassed all 
his opponents inactivity ; and his enterprises had wings, whilo 
his body was held by the most frightful of fetters. Under him, 
the scene of war was changed, and new maxims adopted, 
which necessity dictated, and the issue justified. All the 
countries m which Uie contest had liitlierto raged were e.x- 
hausted ; while the House of Austria, safe in its more distant 
territories, felt not the miseries of tho war under which tlie 
zest of Germany groaned. Torstensohn first furnished them 
with this bitter experienco, glutted his Swedes* on the fertile 
produce of Austria, and carried tho torch of war to tho very 
footsteps of the imperial throne. 

In Silesia, tlie enemy had gained cousidcrahle advantages 
over the Swedish general Stalhantsch, and driven him os far 
as Nempark. Torstensohn, who liad joined tho main body of 
the Swedes in Lunenburg, summoned him to unite with his 
force, and in the year 1612 hastily marched into Silesia through 
Brandenbuig, whicli^ uuder its great Elector, had begun to 
maintain an armed neutrality. Glogau was carried, sword 
ia hand, without a breach, or formal approaches ; the Duke 
Francis Albert of Lauenburg defeated and killed at Schweid- 
nitz ; and Schweidnitz itself, with almost all the towns on ^at 
aide of the Oder, taken*- He now penetrated witli irresistible 
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violence into the interior of Moravia, where no enemy of 
Austria had hitherto appeared, took Olmutz, and threw YieuDB 
itself into consternation. 

But, in the mean time, Piccolomini and the Archduke Leo- 
pold had collected a superior force, which speedily drove ^ 
Swedish conquerors from Moravia, and after a fruitless 8% 
tempt upon Brieg, from Silesia. Reinforced by Wrangol, the 
Swedes again attempted to make head against the enemy, and 
relieved Grossglogau ; but could neither bring the Imperialist, 
to an engagement, nor cany into effect their own views updai, 
Bohemia. Overrunning Lusalia, they took Zittau, in presence' 
of the enemy, aud after a short slay in that countiy, directed 
their march towards the Elbe, whicli they passed at Toigau. 
Torstensohn now threatened Loipsic with a siege, and hoped 
to reuse a Lirgc supply of provisions and contributions from 
that prosperous town, whicli for ten years liad been un visited 
with th(* scourge of war. 

The Imperialists, under Leopold and Piccolomini, immedi- 
ately hastened by Dresden to its relief, and Toi‘stensohn, to 
avoid being inclosed between this army and the town, boldly 
advanced to meet them in order of battle. By a strange coin- 
ciden(‘ 0 , the two armies met upon tbej very spot which, eleven 
yeai-s before, Gustavus Adolphus had rendered remarkable by . 
a decisive victoiy ; and the heroism of their predecessors, now 
kindled in the Swedes a noble emulation on this consecrated 
ground. The Swedish generals, Staldhantsch and Welleu- 
berg, led tbeir divisions with such impetuosity upon the left 
wing of the Imperialists, before it was completely formed, 
that the whole cavalry that corered it were dispersed aud 
rendered unserviceable. Rut tlie left of the Swedes was 
threatened with a similar fiite, when the victorious right ad- 
vanced to its assistance, took the enemy in flank and rear, 
aud divided the Austrian line. The infantry, on both sidefl 
stood firm as a wall, and when their ammunition was es^iaustod, 
maintained the combat with the butt-ends of their muskets, 
till at lost the Imperialists, completely surrounded, after a 
contest of three hours, were compelled to abandon the field. 
The generals on both sides had more than onoe to rally their > 
flying troops ; and Uie Archduke Leo|^ld, with his reginnst^' 
was die first in the attack and last in mght But this 
victoxy cost the Swedes more than 8000 men, aii4two of th^ 
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bM aeaaet^St Schlangen and Lilienlioeck. More iban 5000 of 
the Imperialists Rere left upon the held, and neai*ly as many 
tAhen prisoners. Their whole artilleiy, consisting of 46 
field-pieces, the silver plate and portfolio of the archduko, 
with the whole baggage of the army, fell into the hands of 
victors. Torstensohn, too greatly disabled by his^victory 
to pursue the enemy, moved upon Leipzig. Tlt^efeated 
army retired into Bohemia, where its shattered regiments re- 
aasembled. The Archduke Leopold could not recover from 
vexation caused by tliis defeat ; and the regiment of 
caridry' which, by' its premature flight, had occiisioncd the 
disaster, experienced the efiects of his indignation. At 
Baconitz in Bohemia, in presence of the wliole army, ho 
publicly declared it infamous, deprived it of its horses, 
arms, and ensigns, ordered its standards to be torn, con- 
demned to death several of the officers, and decimated the 
privates. 

The surrender of Leipzig, three weeks after the battle, was 
its brilliant result. The city was obliged to cloth© the Swed- 
ish troops anew, and to purchase nu exem]>tion iVom plunder, 
by a contribution of 300,000 rix-dollars, to which all tho 
foreign merchants, who had warehouses in the city, wore to 
fiimish their quota. In the middle of winter, Torstensohn ad 
vanced against Freyherg, and for several wet'ks defied the in- 
•cleinency of the season, hoping by his perscvenmcc to weaiy 
out tire obstinacy of the besieged. But he found that ho 
'was meiely sacrificiiig the lives of his soldiers ; and at 
last^ the approach of the imperial general, Piccoloinini, com- 
pelled him, with his weakened anny, to retire.- He con- 
sidered it, however, as equivalent to a victory, to have 
disturbed ^e repose of the enemy in their winter quarters, 
who, by the severity of tho w-cather, sustained a loss of 
3000 homes. He now made a movement towards the Oder, 
as if with the view of reinforcing himself with the garri- 
' SODS of Pomerania and Silesia ; but, with the rapidity of 
Ij^tiiiiig, ho again appeared upon the Bohemian frontier, 
penetram through that kingdom, and relieved Olmutz in 
kbiuvia/ whmh was ^jiard pressed by the' Imperialists. His 
ejurip kt' Doditsebah, two miles from Olniutz, commanded the 
whole of Mamvia, oa which he levied heavy contributions, 
aad cmed his ravages almost to the gates of Vienna. In 
vain did the Hnqpem attempt to arm the Hungarian nobility 
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in defence of this province ; they appealed to their privileged^ 
and refused to serve beyond the limits of their own countty. 
Thus, the time that should have been spent in active resist- 
ance, was lost in fruitless negociation, and the entire province 
was abandoned to the ravages of the Swedes. 

While Torstonsohn, by his rnorches and his victories, as- 
tonislieiTfricnd and foe, the armies of the allies had not been 
inactive in other pans of the empire. The troops of Hesse, 
under Count Kberstein, and those of Weimar, under Maries- 
chal de Guebriaiit, had fallen into .the Electorate of Cologne, 
in order to take up their winter quarters there. To get lid 
of these troublesome guests, tlie Elector called to his oseist- 
anco the imperial general llatsfcldt, and assembled his own 
troops under Geiier.d Jiamboy. The latter was attacked by 
the allies in January, KM '2, and in a decisive action near 
Kempen, defeated, with the loss of about *2000 men killed, 
and about twice as many prisonera, This important victory 
opened to them Iho whole Electorate and neighbouring terri- 
tories, so tliat the allies were not only enj-hled to maintain 
thoir winter quarters there, but drew from the country lafltge 
supplies of men and horses. 

Guebriaiit left the Hessians to defend their conquests t»n 
the Low'er Pdiine against Hatzfeldt, and advanced towards 
Thui iiigia, as if to second the operations of Torstensohn in 
Saxony. But instead of joining the Swedes, he soon hurried^ 
back to the llhiuo and the Maine, from which he seemed to 
think he had removed farther than was expedient. But being 
anticipated in tho Landgraviates^ of Baden, by the Bavarians 
under Mercy and John de Werth, he was obliged to wander 
about for several weeks, exposed, without shelter, to the in- 
clemency of the winter, and generally encamping upon &e 
snow, till he found a miserable refuge in Breisgau. He at 
last took the field ; and, in the next summer, by keeping the 
Bavarian army employed in Suabia,' prevented it from reev- 
ing Thionvillc, wHich was besieged by Oond4. But the stipe- ' 
riority of tho enemy soon drove him back to Alsace, 'where 
he awaited a reinforcement. 

The death of Cardinal Richelieu took place in November, 
1642, and the subsequent change in the tiirone and in tho 
ministiy. occasioned by the death of Louis had 

some time withdrawn the attention of France the G'etr 
man war, and was the cause of the inaction of its troops in the 
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field. But Mazarine, the inlieritor, not only of Ilicheliea*8 
power, but also of his principles and his projects, followed out 
with renewed zeal the plans of his predecessor, though tiia 
French subject was destined to pay dearly enough for the po- 
litical greatness of his country. The main strength of its 
armies, which Biohclieu had employed against the Spaniards, 
was by Mazarine directed against the Emperor; Jiflft* the an« 
xioty with which he carried on the wa^ in Germany, proved 
the sincerity of his opinion, that the German army was the 
right arm of his king, and a wall of safety around France. 
Immediately upon the surrender of Thiouvillo, ho sent a con- 
siderable reinforcement to Field-Marshal Guebriantin Alsace; 
and to encourage tbe troops to bear the fatigues of tbo Ger* 
man war, tho celebrated victor of Ilocroi, the Duke of En- 
guien, afterwards Prince of Condo, was placed at their head. 
Guebriant now felt liimself strong enough to appear again in 
Germany with repute. He hastened across the llhine with 
the view of procuring better winter quarters in Suabia, and 
actually macie himself master of Kothweil, where a bavarian 
magazine fell into his liiuids. But the place was too dearly 
purchased for its worth, and was again lost even more speedily 
than it liad been taken. Guebrifint received a wound in tho 
arm, which the surgeon’s uuskilfulncss rendered mortal, and 
the extent of his loss was felt on the very day of liis doatli. 

The French army, sensibly weakened by an e.vpeditioii un- 
dertaken at so severe a season of the year, had, aftci' the tak- 
ing of Rothweil, withdrawn into the neiglibouriiood of Dutt- 
lingen, where it lay in complete security, without expectation 
of a hostile attack. In the mean time, the enemy collected a 
considerable force, with a viow to prevent the French from es- 
tablishing themselves beyond the Rhine, and posted it so neat 
to Bavaria as to protect that quarter from their ravages. The 
Imperialists, under Hatzfeldt, hod formed a junction with tho 
Bavarians under Mercy; and the Duke of Lorraine, who, 
duriog the whole course of the >var, was generally found every- 
where except in his own duchy, joined their united forces. It 
was resolve to force the quarters of the French in Duttlingen, 

' and the neighbouring vill^es, by surprise ; a favourite mode of 
' proceeding in this war, and which, being commonly nccompamed 
^ oonfudon, oocBStoned more bloodshed than a regular battle; 
On the pmena occasion, there was the more to justify it, 
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as tibe French soldiers, unaccustomed to such entexprises,, 
conceived themselves protected hy the severity of the winter 
a^iainst any surprise. John de Worth, a master in this 
cies of warfare, which he hod often put in practice against 
Gustavus Horn, conducted the enterprise, and succeeded, 
contrary to all expectation. 

The attack was made on a side where it was least looked 
for, on account of the woods and narrow passes, and a heavy 
snow storm which fell upon the same day, (the $24th Novemr ' 
her, 1643,) concealed tlie .approach of the vanguard till it. 
halted before Duttlingen. The whole of the artilleiy without 
the place, as well as the neighbouring Castle of Homberg, 
were taken without I’csistanco, Duttlingen itself was gradually 
surrounded hy the enemy, and all connexion with the other 
quarters in the atljaccnt villages silently and suddenly cut off. 
The French were vanquished without firing a cannon. The 
cavalry owed their escape to the swiftness of their horses, and 
the few minutes in advance, which they had gained upon their 
pursuers, TIjo infantry were cut to pieces, or voluntarily 
laid down their arms. About 2,000 men were killed, and 
7,000, with 25 staffofricors and 00 Ciiptains, taken prisoners. 
This wjis, perhaps, the only hatlle, in the whole course of the 
war, which produced neai’ly the same ellect upon the party which 
gained, and that which lost ; — ^botli these parties were Ger- 
mans ; the French disgraced themselves. The memory of this 
unfortunate day, which was renewed 100 years after at Ros- 
bach, was indeed erased by the subsequent heroism of a 
Tureime and Condo ; but the Germans may be pardoned, if 
they indemnified themselves for the miseries which the policy 
of Franco hod heaped upon them, by these severe reflections 
upon her intrepidity. 

Meantime, this defeat of the French was calculated to 
prove highly disastrous to Sweden, as the whole power of 
the Emperor might now act against them, while the num- 
ber of their enemies was increased by a formidable acces- 
sion. Torstensohn had, in September, 1643, suddenly left 
Moravia, and moved into Silesia. ^ The cause of this step was 
a secret, and the frequent changes which took place in the 
direction of his march, contributed to increase this perplexity. 
From Silesia, after numberless circuits, he advaimd' mvapSs 
the Elbe, while the Imperialists followed hfar^^ 
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Throwing a bridne across the Elbe at Torgau. he gave out 
that he intendea to penetrate through Meissen into the 
Upper Palatinate in Bavaria ; at Barby be also made a move- 
ment, as if to pass that river, but continued to move down the 
Elbe as far as Havelburg, whore he astonished his troops by^ 
inferming them that he was leading them against the Danes 
in Holstein. 

The partiality which Christian IV. had displaycil against 
!¥ Swedes in his office of mediator, the jealousy which led 
him to do all in his power to hinder the progress of their 
arms, the restraints which he laid upon their navigation of the 
Sound, and the burdens wliich he imposed upon their com- 
merce, had long roused the indignation of Sweden ; and, at 
lost, when these grivaiices increased daily, had determined 
the Regency to measures of retaliation. Dangerous es it 
seemed, to involve the nation in a new war, wIioti, even amidst 
its conquests, it was almost exhausted by the old, the de- 
sire of revenge, and the deep-rooted hatred which subsisted 
between Danes and Swedes, prevailed over all other coiisider- 
ations; and even the cmbai-rassment in which hostilities 
with Germany had plunged it, only seiTcd as an additioMal 
motive to try its fortune agaijist Denmark. 

Matters were, in fact, arrived at last to that extremity, that 
the war was prosecuted merely for the piiq)use of furnishing 
food and employment to the troops ; that good winter quarters 
formed the chief subject of contention ; and that success, in 
ibis point, was more valued than a decisive victory. But now 
the provinces of Germany were almost all oxliausted and laid 
waste. They w'ere wholly destitute of provisions, liorses, and 
men, which in Holstein were to be found in profusion. If by 
this movement, Torstensohn should succeed merely in recruit- 
ing his .army, providing subsistence for his horses and soldiers, 
and remounting bis cavalry, all the danger and difficulty 
would be well repaid. Besides, it was highly important, on 
the eve of negotiations for peace, to diminish the injurious 
uffiloence which Denmark might exercise upon these delibera- 
tions, to dday the treaty itself, which threatened to be preju- 
dicial to the Swedish interests, by sowing confusion among 
the parties interested, and with a view to the amount of in- 
demoifieatipn, to increase the number of her conquests, in 
order to'be the mote enre of securing those which ^one she 
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mras anxious to i^tain. Moreover, the present state of Den- 
mark justified even greater hopes, if only the attempt were 
executed with rapidity and sileuco. The secret ^va8 in &ct 
so well kept in Stockholm, that the Danish minister had not 
the slightest suspicion of it; and neither France nor Hollaml 
were let into the scheme. Actual hostilities commenced with 
the declaration of war ; and Torstensohn was in Holstein, be* 
fore even an attack was expected. The Swedish troops, meet- 
ing with no resistance, quickly overran this duchy, and made 
themsolves masters of all its strong places, except Rcnsbuig 
and Gluckstadt. Anotlmr army penetrated into Schonen, 
wliich mode as little opposition ; and nothing but the severity 
oi^e Reason proven tc(l the enemy from passing the Lesser 
■*^^gjand carrj’iiig the war into Funen and Zealand, The 
Hr fleet was unsuccessful at b'emern ; and Christiaii him- 
/ who was oil board, lost his right eye by a splinter. Cut 
off from all cominiiuicaLiou with the distant force of the Em- 
peror, his ally, this king was on Hie point of seeing his Avhole 
kingdom overrun by tlic Swedes ; and all things threatened 
the speedy fullilmontof the old prophecy of *tho famous Tycho 
Brahe, that in tlic year IG44, Christian IV. should wander in 
the greatest misery from liis dominions. 

But the Emperor could not look on with indifference, while 
Deir iark was sacrificed to Sweden, and the latter strength- 
ened by so great an acipiisition. Notwitlistanding great mffi- 
cultics lay in tlio way of so long a mai-cli througJi desolated 
provinces, he did not hesitate to despatch an army into Hol- 
stein under Count Gal las, who, after Piccolomini's retirement, 
liad resumed tlie supreme command of the troops. Gallas 
accordingly appeared in the duchy, took Keil, and hoped, by 
forming a junction with the Danes, to be able to shut up the 
Swedish array in Jutland. Meantime, the Hessians, and the 
Swedish General Koenigsmark, were kept in check by HatZ- 
feldt, and the iVrchbishop of Bremen, the son of Christian IV. ; 
and afterwards the Swedes drawn into Saxony by an attack 
upon Meissen. But Torstensohn, with his augmented araiy, 
penetrated through the unoccupied pass betwixt Schleswig 
and Stapelholm, met Gallas, and drove him along the whole 
courso of the Elbe, as far as Bembuig, wheare the Imperialists 
took up an entrenched position. Torstensohn pai^d the 
Saal, and by posting himself in the rear of the enemy, cut 
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off their communication vrith Saxony and Bohemia. Scarcity 
and famine began now to destroy them in great numbei's, and 
forced them to retreat to Magdeburg* where, however, they 
were not much better off. The cavaliy, which endeavoured to 
escape into Silesia, was overtaken and routed by Torstensohn, 
ne&r Juterbock; the rest of the army, after a vaim attempt to 
fi^t its way through the Swedish lines, was almolt wholly 
destroyed near Magdeburg. From this expedition, Gallos 
brought back only a few thousand men of all his foimidable 
force, and the reputation of beiim a consummate, master in 
- the art of ruining an army. The Eng of Denmark, after this 
unsuccessful effort ’to relieve him, sued for peace, which he 
obtained at BremSebor in the year 1015, under veiy uhfi||itt’* 
able conditions. 

Torstensolin rapidly followed up his victory; ana^f||H 
Axel Lilienstoni, one of the generals who commaiidod uiioct 
him, oveiuwcd Saxony, and Koenigsmark subdued the whole 
of Bremen, he himself penetrated into Bohemia with 10,000 
men and 80 pieces of artillery, and endeavoured a second 
time* to remove the seat of war into the licrcditavy dominions 
of Austria. Ferdinand, upon this intf>11igcnce, hastened iu 
person to Prague, in order to aiiiinale tlio courage of the 
people by his presence ; and as a skilful general was much 
required, and so little unanimity prevailed among the nu- 
merous leaders, he hoped in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the war to be able to give more energy and activity. In obe- 
dience to his orders, Hatzfcldt assembled the whole Austrian 
and Bavarian force, and contrary to his own inclination and 
advice, foimed the Emperor's last army, and the last bulwark 
of his states, in order of battle, to meet tlic enemy, who were 
approaching, at^Jankowitz, on the Si 1th of February 1645. 
Ferdinand depended upon his cavalry, which 'outnumbered 
that of the enemy by 8,000,# and upon the promise of tlie 
Virpn Mary, who had appeared to him in a dream, and given 
him the strangest assunmees of a complete victory. 

The superiority of the Imperialists did not intimidate 
Torstensolm, who was not accustomed to number his anta- 
gonists. On the very first onset, the left wing, which Goetz, 
the general of tha League, had entangled in a disadvan- 
tageous TOSitioh among marshes and thickets, was totally 
routed; the general/ with the greater part of his men, killed, 
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and almost the whole ammunition of tbe army taken. This 
unfortunate commencement decided the fate of the day. The 
Swedes, constantly advancing, successively carried all the 
most commanding heights. After a bloody engagement of 
eight hours, a desperate attack on the paH of the Impe- 
lim cavalry, and a vigorous resistance by the infantry* 
tlie latter remained in possession of the field. 2,000 Aus- 
trians were killed upon the spot, and Hadafeldt himself, with 
3,000 men, taken prisoners. Thus, on the same day, did the 
Emperor lose his host general and his last army. 

This decisive victory at J^ucowitz, at once exposed all the 
Austrian territory to the enemy. . Ferdinand hastily fled to 
Vienna, to provide for its defence, and to save his family and 
big UN urcs. In a very short time, the victorious Swedes 
pour^ like an inundation, upon Moravia and Austria. After 
they had subdued nearly the whole of Moravia, invested 
Brunn, and taken almost all the strongholds upon the Danube* 
and carried the intrenchments at tbe Wolf's Bridge, near 
Vienna, they at last appeared in sight of tli.it capitm, while 
the care which they had taken to fortify their conquests, 
showed that their visit was not likely to be a short* one. After 
a long and destructivo circuit through every province of Ger- 
many, llio stream of war liad at last rolled backwards to its 
source and the roar of tho Swedish artillery now reminded the 
terrified inhabitants of those balls which, twenty-seven years 
before, the Boheinian rebels had fired into Vienna. The same 
theatre of war brought again similar actors on the scene. Torr 
stensohn invited Ilagotsky, the successor of Bethlem Gabor* 
to his assistance, as the Bohemian rebels had solicited that of 
his predecessor ; Upper Hungaiy was already inundated by 
his troops, and his union wi& the Swedes was daily appre- 
hended. The Elector of Saxony, driven to despair by the 
Swedes taking up their quartets within his tenitories, .and 
abandoned by the Emperor, who, after the defeat at Jankowitz* 
was unable to defend himself, at length adopted the last and, 
only expedient which remained, and concluded a truce with 
Sweden, which was to be renewed from year to year* till a 
general peace. The Emperor thus lost a friend, while a new' 
enemy was appearing at his very gates, his armies diqitrsed^ 
and his allies in other quarters of Germany defeated. ’ The 
French army had efiaced the disgrace of their ddeat at Deojt? 
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lingra B brinioAt campaign, and bad ke^t tbe whole force 
of Bavana employed upon the Bhine and in Suabia. Bein-' 
f&rced with fresh troops from France, which the great Tu- 
renne, already dietingaished by his victories in Italy, brought 
to the assistfl^ae of the Duke of Enguien, they appeared on 
the 4th of August, 1644, before Friburg, which Mercy had 
lately taken, and now covered, with his whole am^trongly 
intrenched. But agoinst the. steady firmness of the Bavarians, 
idl the impetuous valour of the French was exerted in vain, 
and after a fruitless sacrifice of 6,000 mon, tlie Duke of 
Enguien was compelled to retreat. Mazarine shed teors over 
this great loss, which Gonde, who had no feeling for anytliing 
but glory, disregarded. A singly night in Paris,” said he, 
gives birth to moro men than this action has dcs(j||||^V 
The Bavarians, however, were so disabled by this mumrous 
battle, t^t, far from being in a condition to relieve 
from the menaced dangers, tliey were too weak even to aefoiia 
the bonks of the Rhino. Spires, Worms, and Monheim ca- 
pitulated; the strong fortress of Philipsburg was forced to 
surrender by famine ; and, by a timely submission, Mentz has- 
tened to disarm the conquerors. 

Austria and Moravia, however, were now freed from 
Torstensohn, by a similar means of deliverance, as in the 
beginning of the war had saved them from the Bohemians. 
Ri^otzky, at the head of 25,000 men, had advanced into the 
neighbourhood of the Swedish quarters upon the Danube. But 
these wild undisciplined hordes, instead of seconding the 
operations of Torstensohn by any vigorous enterprise, only 
ravaged the country, and increased the distress which, even 
before .their arrivm, had begun to be felt in the Swedish 
camp. To extort tribute from the Emperor, and money and 

S irom his subjects, was the sole object that had allured 
, or his predecessor, Bethlem Gabor, into the field ; 
departed as soon as they had gained their end. To 
get rid of him, Ferdinand granted the barbarian whatever he 
asked, and, 1^ a smdl sacrace, freed his states of this for- 
xoidabla enemy. 

In the mean time, the main body of tbe Swedes had been 
greatfy weakened by a tedious encampment before Brunn. 
Torstensohiii who commanded in person, for four entire 
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months employed in vain all his knowledge of military captics; 
the obstinacy of the resistance was equal to that of the assault ; 
while despair roused the courage of Souches, the commandant, 
a Swedish deserter, who had no hope of pardon. The ravages 
caused by pestilence, arising from famine, wai^ of cleanliness, ' 
and the use of unripe fruit, during their tedioTO and unhealthy 
encampment, with the sudden retreat of the Prince of Tran*? 
sylvonia, at last compelled the Swedish leader to raise the 
siege. ' As all the passes upon the Danube were occupied, and 
his army greatly weakened by famine and sickness, he at last 
relinquished his intended plan of operations against Austria 
and Moravia, and contented himself with s'ecnring a key to 
these provinces, by leaving behind him Swedish garrisons in 
th(j conquered fortresses. Ifc then directed his march into 
Bohemia, whither lio was*followed by the Imperialists, under 
the Archduke Leopold. Sueli of tliC Idst places as hod not 
been retaken by the bitter, were recovered, after his departure, 
by the Austrian General Buchoim ; so that, in the course of 
the following year, the Austrian frontier w- ? again cleared 
of the cncm3% and Vienna escaped with mere alarm. In?^ 
Bohemia and Silesia too, the Swedes maintained themselves 
only with a very variable fortune; they traversed both couji- 
tries, without being able to hold tlicir ground in either. But 
if tlio designs of Torstensohu iven? not, crowned with all the 
success which they were promised at the commencement, 
they were, nevertheless, productive of the most important 
consequences to the Swedish party. Denmark had been com 
polled to a peace, Saxony to a truce. The Emperor, in the 
deliberations for a peace, offered grejitcr concessions ; France 
becanio more manageable ; and Sweden itself bolder and more 
confident in its bearing towards these two crowns. Having thus 
nobly performed his duty, the author of these advantages re- 
tired, adorned with laurels, into the tranquillity of private 
life, and endeavoured to restore his shattered health. 

By the retreat of Torstensohn, the Emperor was relieved 
from all fears of nn irruption on the side of Bohemia. '* But 
a new danger soon threatened the Austrian frontier from 
Suabia and Bavaria. Turenne, who hod separate froilt 
Goude, and taken the direction of Suabia, had, in the year'^ 
1645 , been totally defeated by Mercy, near’ Mei^entheim;!' 
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and the victorious Bavarians, under their brave leader, poured 
into Hesse. But the Duke of Enguicn hastened \ 7 ith con- 
siderable succours from Alsace, Koenigsmark from Moravia, 
and the Hessians from the Rhine, to recruit the defeated 
army, and the Bi^orians were in turn compelled to retire to 
Ihe extreme limits of Suahia. Here they posted themselves 
at the village of Allerehein, near Nordliiigcn, in^.tS^er to 
cover the Bavarian frontier. But no obstacle could check 
the impetuosity of the Duke of Enguien. In person, lie led 
on lus troops against tlie enemy’s cntretichments, and a battle 
^took placCf ‘which the heroic resistance of the Bavarians 
rendered most obstinate and bloody; till at last the death of 
the great Mercy, the skill of Turenne, and the iron fimness 
of &e Hessians, decided the day in favour of the alKefi. 
But even this second barbarous sacrifice of life had Ultle 
effect either on the course of the war, or on the negociations 
for peace. The French army, exhausted by tliis bloody en- 
gagement, was still fiirther weakened by the departure of the 
Hessians, and the Bavarians being reinforced by the Arch- 
duke Leopold, Turenne was again obliged hastily to recross 
the Rhino. 

^e retreat of the French, enabled tho enemy to tmn his 
whole force upon tho Swedes in Bohemia. Gustavus 
Wrangeh no unworthy successor of Banner and ’forstensohn, 
hild, iu 1646, been appointed Commander-in-chief of tho 
Swedish army, which, besides Koenigsmark ’s flying corps 
and the numerous garrisons disi)ersed througliout tho empire, 
amounted to about 8,000 horse, and 15,000 foot. Tho Arch- 
duke, after reinforcing his* army, which already amounted to 
S4,000 men, with twelve Bavarian regiments of cavalry, and 
eighteen regiments of infantiy, moved against Wrangel, in 
the hope of being able to overwliclm him by hjs superior force 
before Eoenimmark could join him, or the hVench effect a 
diversion in ms favour. Wrangel, however, did not await 
him« hut hastened through Upper Saxony to the Weser, 
where he took Hoester and Paderbom. From thence he 
marched into Hesse, in order to join Turenne, and at his 
at Weimar, was joined by tho flying corps of Koenigs- 
huuk. Bui Tuiemto* fettered by the instructions of Mazarine, 
who had seen withjealousy the warlike prowess and increas- 
ing power of the BwOdesy .excused himself on the plea of a 
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pressing necessity to defend tbe frontier of Fiance on the 
side of the Netherlands, in consequence of the FlemivigS 
having failed to make the promised diversion. But m 
Wtangel continued to press his just demand, and a loi^r 
opposition might have excite<l distrust on the part of the 
Swedes, or induce Uiem to conclude a private treaty with 
Austria^ Tureniie at last obtained the wMhed for permisaion 
to join the Swedish anny. 

The junction took place at Giessen, and they now %lt 
thenisfelved strong enough to meet the enemy. The latter 
had followed the Swedes into Ilesse, in order to intercept their 
comn^sariat, and to prevent their union with Turenne. 
In XJm designs they liad been unsuccessful ; and the Im- 
perliBsts now saw' themselves cut off from the IViaino, and 
exposeil to great scarcity and want from the loss of their 
magazines. Wrangel took advantage of their weakness, to 
execute a plan by which lie hoped to give a new turn to the 
war. Ife, too, had adopted the maxim of his predecessor, 
to carry the war into the Austrian States. But discouraged 
by tlio ill success of Torstensohn’s enterprise, ho hoped to 
gain Jiis end with more certainty by another way. He 
detenninod to follow the course of tlie Danube, and to 
break into the Austnan territories through the midst of Ba- 
varia. A similar design had been formerly conceived by 
Gustaviis Adolphus, which he liad been prevented canying 
into effect by the approach of Wallenstein s army, and the 
danger of Saxony. Duke Bernard moving in his footsteps, 
and more fortunate than Giistavus, had spread his victo- 
rious banners between the Iser and the Inn ; but the near 
approach of the enemy, vastly superior in force, obliged 
him to halt in his victorious career, and lead back his troops. 
Wrangcl now hoped to accomplish the object in which nis 
predecessors liad failed, the more so, os the Imperial and 
Bavarian army vras far in his rear upon Lahn, and could only 
reach Bavaria by a long march through Franconia and the 
Upper Palatinate. He moved hastily upon the Danube, de- 
feated a Bavarian corps near Douauwej^ and passed 
river, as well as the Lech, unopposed, , But by wilting, his 
time in the unsuccessful siege of Augsb^. he gm oppor- 
tunity to the Imperialists, not only to mlieve city, oht 
also to repulse him as fur as Lauingen. . No sooner, boweyoFf 
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bad they turned towards Suabia, with a view to remove tlie war 
bfm B&yax}&, than, seizing the opportunity, he ropassed the 
Lech, and guarded the passage of it against the Imperialists 
themselves. Bavaria now Jay open and defenceless beibre him ; 
the French and Swedes quickly overran it ; and tiio soldiery 
hidemniiied themselves for all dangers by fiightfal outrages, 
fobbeiries, and extoitious. The arrival of the Imperil troops, 
at last succeeded in passing the Lech at Tbierhaupton, 
only increased the misery of this country, which friend and 
foe indiscriminately plundered. '■ 

And now, for the first time diming the whole course* of \his 
war, the courage of Maximiliau, which for eight-mid-twenty 
years liad stood unshaken amidst fearful dangers, began li^avcr. 
Ferdinand IT., hlS school-companion at Ingoldstailt, offe the 
Mend of his youth, was no more; and wilh the death of, his 
fnend and benefactor, die strong tie w!is dissolved which had 
linked the Elector to tho House of Austria. To the father, 
habit, inclination, and gratitude had attaclied him ; the son 
was a stranger to his heart, and political interests alone could 
presen'e his fidelity to the latter prince. 

Accordingly, the motives which the artifices of I’ninco now 
put in operation, in order to detach him from the Austrian 
aUiance, and to induce him to lay down liis arms, were 
drawn entirely from political considerations. It was not 
without a selfish object that Mazniine had so far overcome his 
jealousy of the growing power of the Swedes, as to allow tlie 
French to accompany them into Bavaria, llis intention was to 
expose Bavaria to all tho hon'ors of war, in tho hope that 
the persevering fortitude of Maximilian might be subdued by 
necessity and despair, and the Emperor deprived of his first 
and last ally. Bmndenbuig had, under its great sovereign, 
embraced the neutrality ; Saxony had been forced to accede 
to it; the war with France prevented the Spaniards from 
taking my part in that of Germany ; the peace with Sweden 
h^remov^ Denmark from the theatre of war; and Poland 
bad been disarmed by a lo^ truce. If they could succeed in 
detadnng .the Elector of Kivaria also from Die Austrian al- 
}iaDce, 'tbe Emperor would he without a friend in Germ.'iny, 
and lelt tb the meix^ of the allied powers. 

Fei^and III. saw hia danger, and left no means untried to 
avert it But the Elector of Bavaria was unfortunately led to 

z 3 
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believe that the Spaniards alone were disindined to peac^, end 
that nothing, but Spanish influence, had induced the Einperbr 
so long to resist a cessation of hostilities. Maximilian detested 
the Spaniards, and could never forgive their having opposed 
his application for the Palatine Electorate. Could it theii be 
supposed that, in order to gnitify this hated power, he would 
see his people sacrificed, his country laid waste, and bunself 
ruined, when, by a cessation of hostilities, he could at ohOe 
emancipate himself from all these distresses, procure for his 

S ’ 3 the repose of which they stood so much in need,, and 
ps occelemte the arrival of a general peace ? All doubts 
disappeared; and, convinced of the necessity of this step, he 
thought he should sufliciently discharge his obligations to the 
Emperor, if lie invited him also to share in the benefit of the 
ti'uce. 

The deputies of tlio three crowns, and of Bavaria, met at 
Ulm, to adjust the conditions. But it was soon evident, 
from the histruclions of the Austrian ambassador, that 
it was not the intention of the Emperor to second, the 
conclusion of a truce, but if possible to prevent it. It was 
obviously necessary to make tlie terms acceptable to the 
Swedes, who liad the advantage, and liad more to hope than,, 
to fear from tlie continuance of the war. They were the con- 
querors ; and yet the Emperor presumed to dictate to them. 
In the first transports of their indignation, the Swedish am- 
bassadors were on the point of leaving the congress, and the 
French wore obliged to have recourse to threats in order to 
detain them. 

The good intentions of the Elector of Bavaria, to include . 
the Emperor in the benefit of the truce, having been thus 
rendered unavailing, he felt himself justified in providing for 
his own safety. However hard were the conditions on whidi 
the truce was to be purchased, he did not hesitate , to accept 
it on any terms. He agreed to the’Swedes extending 
quarters in Suabia and Franconia, and to his own bwg 
restricted to Bavaria and the Palatinate. The oonquests. 
which he had made in Suabia were ceded to t)i6 allies, who^ . 
on their part, restored to him what they bad taken from 
Bavaria. Cologne and Hesse Cassel were also included in- 
the truce. After the conclusion of this treaty, upon the 14th 
Mamh, 1647, the French and Swedes l^t Bayai;^,/and in. 
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ordiar not to interfere ^vith each other, took up difTeirent 
quarters; the former in Wurtemberg. the latter in Upper 
Suabia, in the nei^bourhood of the Lake of Bode. On the 
extreme north of this lake, and on the most southern frontier 
of Suabia, the Austrian to\vn of Bregentz, by its stoop and 
narrow passes, seemed to defy attack; and in thisipersua- 
siop, ^6 whole peasantry of tlie surrounding villages had with 
th& property taken refuge in tliis natural fortress. The 
rich booty, which the store of provisions it contained, gave 
r^dn to expect, and the advantage of possessing a pass into 
the Tyrol, Switzerland, and Italy, induced the Swedish gene- 
ral to venture an attack' upon this supposed impregnable 
post and town. Meantime, Turenne, according to agreement, 
marched into Wurtemberg, where he forced the Landgrave of 
Darmstadt and the Elector of Mentz to imitate the example 
of Bavaria, and to embrace the neutrality. 

And now, at last, France seemed to have attained the 
great object of its policy, that of dopiiving the Emperor of 
the support of the League, and of his Pj-otestant allies, and of 
dictating to him, sword in hand, the conditions of peace. Of 
$11 his once formidable power, an army, not exceeding 1 2,000, 
was all that remained to him ; and this force ho was driven 
to the necessity of entrusting to the command of a Calvinist, 
the Hessian deserter Melandcr, as the casualties of war had 
stripped him of his best generals. But as this war had been 
remarkable for the sudden changes of fortune it displayed ; 
and as every calculation of state policy had been frequently 
baffled by some unforeseen event, in this case also the issue 
disappointed expectation ; and after a brief crisis, the fallen 
power of Austria rose again to a formidable strength. The 
jealousy which France entertained of Sweden, prevented it 
from permitting the total ruin of the Emperor, or allowing 
the Swedes to obtain such a preponderance in Germany, 
which might have beeu destructive to France herself. Accord- 
ingly, the French minister declined to take advantage of the 
dwesses^of Austria; and the army of Turenne, separating 
from that of Wrangelj retired to the frontiers of the Nether- 
lands. Wran^l^ indeed, after moving from Suabia into 
Franconia, > taipng Schweinfurt, and incorporating the im- 
perial gamscn of pliuse.with his own army, attempted 
to make his way into bohemia, and laid siege to Egra, the 
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key of that kingdom. To relieve this &rtr^, Em* 
peror put his last army in motion, and placed himself at 
its head. But obliged to take a long circuit, in order to 
spare the lands of Yon Schlick, the president of the council 
of war, he protracted his march ; and on his arrival, Egto was 
already. taken. Both armies were now in sight of each other; 
and a decisive battle was momentoiily expected, as 
suffering from wan:, and the two camps were only separated 
from each other by the space of the entrenchments. But the 
Imperialists, although sujienor in numbers, contented them- 
selves with keeping close to the enemy, and harassing them by 
skinnishes, by fatiguing marches and famine, until the nego- 
ciations wliich had been opened with Bavaria were brought to 
a bearing. 

I’he neutrality of Bavaria, was a wound under which the Im- . 
perial court writ lied impatiently ; and after in vain attempt- 
iiig to })revcnt it, Austria now dctcmiincd, if possible, to turn 
it to advantage. Sevcnil ofTiecrs of the Bavttrian army hod 
been offended by this step of their master, which at once re- 
duced them %o inaction, and imposed a burdensome restraint 
on their restless disposition. Even the brave John de WerA 
was at the head of the malcontents, and encouraged by the 
Emperor, he fonnod a plot to seduce the whole army from 
thoir allegiance to tlie Elector, and leading it over to the Em» 
peror. Ferdinand did not blush to patronize this act , of 
treachery against his father’s most trusty ally. He formally is- 
sued a proclamation to the Bavarian troops, nn which he recalled 
them to himself, reminded them that tliey were the troops of 
the empire, wbicli the Elector had merely commanded in name ' 
of the Emperor. Fortunately for Maximilian, he detected fbe 
conspiracy time enough to anticipate and prevent it by the 
most rapid and effective measures. 

This disgraceful conduct of the Emperor might have 
fied a reprisal, but Maximilian was too old a statesman to , 
listen to the voice of passion, where policy fdone 
to be heard, lie had not derived from the truce the tAwh. 
tages he expected. Far from tending to accelerate a genend 
-gwe, it had a pernicious influence upon the.. nego(^ 
tions at Munster and Osnaburg, and ha^ the 
bolder in their demands. The Frendi to* 

deed removed from Bavaria; but, by toe Joss cu £& 4tkatteto 
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in. the Seabian circle, he found himself compelled either to 
exhaust his om territories by the subsistence of his troops, 
or at once to disband them, ^d to throw aside the shield 
imd spear, at the Tory moment when the sword alone seem^ 
to be the arbiter of right. Before embracing either of 
these certain erils, be determined to try a tliird step,^he un- 
faTOurable issue of which was at least not so certain, viz., to 
renounce the truce and resume the war. 

This resolution, and the assistance which he immediately 
despatched to the Emperor in Bohemia, threatened mato* 
rially to injure the Swedes, and Wrangel was rompellcd in 
haste to evacuate that kingdom. He retired through Thu- 
ringia into Westphalia and Lunenburg, in the hope of form** 
ing a junction with the French army under Turenne, while 
the Imperial and Bavarian army follow’ed him to the Weser, 
under Melander and Gronsfeld. His ruin was inevitable, if 
the enemy should overtake him before his junction with 
Turenne ; but the same consideration which had just, saved 
the Emperor, now proved the salvation of the Swedes. Even 
amidst all the fury of the conquest, cold calculations of pru- 
dence guided the course of the war, and the vigilance of the 
. different courts increased, as the prospect of peace approached. 
The Elector of Bavaria could not allow the Emperor to obtain 
BO decisive a preponderance as, by the sudden alteration of 
affairs, might delay the chances of a general perice. Every 
• change of fortune was important now, when a pacificatioL 
was so ardently desired by all, and when the disturbance 
of the balance of power among the contracting x)artics might 
at once annihilate the wprk of years, destroy the fruit of long 
and tedious negociations, and indelinitely protract the repose 
of Europe. If France sought to restrain the Swedish crown 
within due bounds, and measured out her assistance according 
to her successes and defeats, the Elector of Bavaria silently 
Undertook the same task with the Emperor his ally, and de- 
termined, by prudently dealing out his aid, to hold the fate of 
Austria in his own hands. And now that the power of the 
Emperor threatened once more to attain a dangerous supe^ 
rimnty, Maximilian at once ceased to pursue the Swedes* He 
was uso affnid q|[ rqirisals from Fiance, who had threatened 
to* ffireot Toroniie^s whole force against him, if he allowed hit 
ttoc^ to cross th^ Wesen 
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Melander, prevoited by the BaT&rians from iorther pur* 
suing Wrangel, crossed by Jena and Erfurt into Hesse, and 
now appeared as a dangerous enemy in the country which he 
had formerly defended. If it was the desire of revenge upon 
his former sovereign, which led him to choose Hesse for the 
scene of his ravage, he certainly had his full gratificatioii. 
Under this scourge, the miseries of that mifortunate . state 
reached their height. But he had soon reason to regret tha^ 
in the choice of his quarters, he had listened to the dictates 
of revenge rather than of prudence. In this exhausted 
country, his oi-my was oppressed by want, while Wraiigol was 
recruitmg his strength, and remounting his cavalry in Lunen- 
burg. 'j'oo weak to maintain his wretched quarters against 
the Swedish general, wlicn he opened Iho campaign in the 
winter of 1048, and marched against Hesse, he was obliged 
to retire with disgi’ace, and take refuge on the banks of the 
Danube. 

Fmnce had onco inoro disappointed the expectations of 
Sweden; and tlio army of Turenno, di regarding the re- 
monstranros of Wraiigel, had remained upon the Rhine. 
The Swedish 'leader revenged himself, by dnnviug into his 
service the cavalry of AVcimar, which had abandoned the 
standard of France, though, by tliis step, he farther in^ 
crersed the jealousy of that power. Turcnne received per- 
mission to join the Swedes ; and the last campaign of this 
eventful war was now opened by tho united armies. Driving 
Melander before them along tho Danube, they threw supplies 
into J'igra, which was besieged by tho Imperialists, and de- 
feated tho Imperial and Bavarian armies on the Danube, 
which ventured to oppose them at Susmarshausen, where 
Melander was mortally wounded. After this overthrow, the 
Bavarian general, Gronsfeld, placed himself on the farther 
side of the Loch, in order to guard Bavaria from the enemy* 

But Gronsfeld was not more fortunate than Tilly, wbii 
in this same position, had sacrificed his life for BaVaria^ 
Wrangel and Turepnc chose the same spot for passing the 
river, which was so gloriously marked by the victory ' of 
Gusbjtvus Adolphus, and accomplished it by the same means, 
too, which had favoured their predecessor.^ JBavaria was now 
a second time overrun, and the breach of the; ti^jpurikbed 
by the severest treatment of its. inbabitegita. 
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sought shelter in Salzburgh, while the Swedes crossed the 
Iser, and foj^ed their way as far as the Inn. A violent and 
continued rain, which in a few days swelled this inconsiderable 
stream into a broad river, saved Austria once more from the 
threatened danger. The enemy ten times attempted to form 
a bridge of boats over the Inn, and as often it was (festroyed 
by the current. Never, during the whole course of the war, 
had tlie Imperialists been in so great consternation as at 
present, when the enemy were in the centre of Ilavaria, and 
when they had no longer a general left who could be matched 
against a Tureigae, a Wrangel, and a Koenigsmark. At last 
the brave Piccolomini arrived from tlie Netherlands, to assume 
Ae command of the feeble wreck of the Imperialists. By 
their own ravages in Bohemia, the allies had rendered their 
subsistence in that country impracticable, and were at last 
driven by scarcity to retreat into the llpi>er Palatinate, where- 
the news of the peai?e put a period ti> their activity. 

Koenigsmark, widi his flying corps, advanced towai’ds 
Bohemia, where Ernest Odowalsky, a disbanded cni>tain, who, 
after being disabled in the imperial service, had been dis* 
missed without a pension, laid before him a plan for sur- 
prising the lesser side of the city of Prague. Koenigsmark 
successfully accomplished the bold enterprise, and ac([uired 
the reputation of closing the thirty years’ war by tlie last 
brilliant achievement. This decisive stroke, which van- 
quished the Emperor’s irresolution, cost the Swedes only the 
mss of a single man. But the old town, the larger half 
of Prague, which is divided into two parts by tlie Moldaii, by 
' its vigorous resistance wearied out the efforts of the Palatine, 
^'Charles Gustavus, the successor of Christina on the throne, 
who had arrived from Sweden with fresh troops, and had 
assembled the whole Swedish force iii Bohemia and Silesia 
before its walls. The approach of winter at last drove the 
^Wie^ens into their quarters, and in the mean time, the 
intelligence arrived that a peace had been signed at Munster, 
on the d4th October. 

The colossal labour of concluding this solemn, and ever 
memorable and sacred treaty, which is known by the name 
of the peace of Westphalia; the endless obstacles which were 
to be siuhatounted; toe contending interests which it was ne- 
oessaiy to reconcile ; the concatenation of circumstances which 
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must have co-operated to bring to a fayourable terminatioii 
this tedious, but precious and permanent ^rk of policy ; th6 
difficulties Trhich beset the very opening of the negociations^ 
and maintaining them, when opened, during the ever-fluctuat- 
ing vicissitudes of the war; finally, arranging the conditions of 
peace, and, still more, the carrying them into effect ; — ^what 
were theP conditions of this peace ; what each contending 
power gained or lost, by the toils and sufferings of a thirty 
years* war; what modification it wrought upon the general 
system of European policy ; — these are matters which must 
be relinquished to another pen. The history of the peace 
of Westphalia constitutes a whole, as important as the history 
of the war itself. A mere abridgment of it, would reduce to a 
mere skeleton one of the most interesting and characteristio 
monuments of human policy and passions, and deprive it 
of every feature calculated to fi.x the attention of the public, 
for which I write, and of which 1 now respectfully take my 
leave. 
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THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

Some years ago, Tvhen I read the History of the Belgian 
Reyolution in Watson s excellent description, 1 was impressed 
■with a degree of enthusiasm which political events but rarely 
excite. On further reflection. 1 felt that this enthusiasm 
had arisen less from the book itself, than from tlio ardent 
working of my own imagination, which had imported to the 
.'imbibed materials the particular form that so fascinated me. 
These powers of imagination, therefore, I felt desirous to 
render permanent, to multiply, and to strengthen ; these ex- 
alted Sentiments I was anxious to extend, and to communi- 
cate to others. This was my first inducement to commence 
the present history, my only vocation to write it. The 
execution of this design carried me farther than I at first in- 
tended. A more intimate acquaintance with my materials, made 
me perceive defects, previously unnoticed, long waste tracts 
to be filled up, apparent contradictions to be removed, and 
isolated fisicts to be brought into connexion with the rest of 
the edl^t. Not so much with the view of enriching my 
Idstoiy with new fiicts, as to seek a k^ to old ones, 1 b(^ 
took myself to the original sources, and ^us what was at fihMt 
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intended to be only a general outline, expanded into an elabo* 
rate liistory. The first part, which concludes with the departure 
of the Dwdiess of Parma from the Netlierlands,. must be 
looked upon only as the intivKiuction to the Involution itself, 
vArhichr did not come to an open outbreak till the government 
of t her successor. I devoted the more care and attention 
to uiiis introductory period, because the generality of writers, 
who yjreviously had treated of it, seemed deficient in these 
qualit\ies ; and because I was convinced that on this all the 
subsequent events depended. If, then, this first volume 
should \appear but too meagre in important events, too prolix od * 
trifles, 0^', mtlier, what at first sight seem profuse in reflections, 
and, in g'^neral, too tediously minute, it must be remembered 
that precidyQly out of all small beginnings, the Revolution was 
gr^ulually (developed ; and that all the subsequent gireat results 
sprung out( of a countless number of small events. 

Such a i\^iition, as the one before us, ever takes its first ' 
stops with hysitalion and uncertainty ; to move afterwards so 
much the ^ore rapidly. I have proposed to myself to fol- ' 
low the sape method in describing this rebellion. The longer 
the reader; delays on the introduction, the more he familiar- 
ises himself with the actors, and the scene in which they 
took a partt ; and the more rapidly and surely shall I be able to 
conduct hi(m tbrougli the subsequent periods, where the accu- 
mulation 0)f materials forbids a slow pace, and minute attention. 

As for iccjthorities for our history, there is not so much rea*' 
son to complrain of their paucity, as of their extreme abundance; 
since it is iihdispoiiRablo to read them all, to obtain that cleair'^ 
view of the subject, which is frequently disturbed by the 
rusal of a partjj, however large. From such unequal, partial, * 
^d often conticcdjn.toiy nai-ratives of the same occurrences, it* 
is oflcii extremely difficult to seize the truth, which, in all, is 
alike partly concealed, and to be found compete in none. 
In iliis first volume, besides de Thou, Strada, ^yd, Grotius, 
Jdeteren, Burgundius, rMeursius, Bentivoglio, and some mo^ 
denis; the Memoirs of 'Counsellor Hoppems, the life and cor- 
respondence of his frienid Viglius, the records of the trials of 
tho Counte of Hoonie ant} Egmont, the defence of the Prince 
of Orange, and some fe\^i others, have been my guides. I 
must here {^knowledge njiy obligations ta a work, compiled 
y/IOi mudi industry and ^critical acumen, imd writt^ with 
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siagolar. truthfulness and impartiality. Besides many ori» 
ginal documents which 1 could not otherwise have had access 
to, it has abstracted idl that is valuable in the excellent works 
of Bos, Hooft, Bandt, Le Glerc, which either wore impossible 
for me to procure, or were not available to my use, as being 
written in Dutch, which I do not understand. I allude to tJio 
general history of the United Netherlands, which waa|;>ub]i3hed 
in Holland during the present oentury. An otherwise ordinary 
writer, Bichard Dinoth, has also been of serricc to me, by the 
many extracts he gives from the pamphlets of the day, which 
have been long lost. I have in vain endeavoured to procure 
the Correspondence of Cardinal Gronvella, which also would, 
no doubt, have thrown much light upon the liistory of these 
times. The lately published work on the Spanish Inquisition, 
by my exc^ent countryman, Professor Spittler of Outtingon, 
reached me too late for its sagacious and important contents 
to be available for my purpose. 

The more I am convinced of the importance of the French 
histbij^, the more I lament, that it was not in my power to 
studpr, as 1 could have wished, its copious annals, in tho 
original sources and coutempomneous documents, and to re- 
produce it, abstracted of the form in wliiidi it was transmitted 
to me by the more intelligent of my ])rcdeccssors, and thereby 
emancipate myself from the influence, which every talented 
author exercises more or less upon his readers. But to effect 
.this, the work of a few years must have become tho Ifibour of a 
~ life. . My aim in making this attempt will bo more than at- 
;tained, if it should convince a portion of the rending public, of 
possibility of writing a history witli historic truth, without 
''making a tri^ of patience to tho reader; and if it should 
extort from another portion the confession, that history can 
borrow from a cognate art, without thereby, of necessity, be- 
coming a romance. 

Weimar, Miriiaeliiuis Fair, 1788. 
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One of the most remarkable political events \rhich have 
rendered the 1 6 th century, among the brightest of the world’s 
epochs, appears to me to be the foundation of the freedom oif 
the Netherlands. If the glittering exploits of ambition, and 
the pernicious lust of power, claim our admiration, how much 
more should an event, in which oppressed humanity struggles 
for its noblest rights, where with the good cause unwonted 
powers are united, and the resources of resolute j^pair tri- 


umph in unequal contest over the terrible arts of granny. 

Great and oticouragiiig is the rejection, that there is a re- 
source left us against the arrogant usurpations of regal power; 
that its be^t contrived plans against the liberty of* man- 
kind may be rendered abortive ; that resolute opposition can 
weaken even the outsti'etcbed arm of a tyrant ; and that heroic 
perseverance can eventually exhaust its fearful resources. 
Never did this truth penetrate me so sensibly, as in the his^ 
tory of that memorable rebellion, which for ever severed the 
United Netherlands ^rom the Spanish Crown — ^and therefore 
I thought it not unworthy tlie attempt, to exhibit to tlie world 
this grand memorial of social union, that it may awaken in the 
breast of my reader a spirit-stirring consciousness of his om 
powers, and give a new and irrefragable example of what m^ 
dare venture in a good cause, and what they may accomplish ' 
by union. It is not that which is cxtroordinaiy or heroic in 
this event, which induces me to describe it. The annals of 
the world liave recorded similar enterprises, which appear even 
bolder in the conception, and moro brilliant in the exeedtion^ 
Some states have fallen with a more imposing convulsion, 
others have risen with more exalted strides. Nor are we here- 
to look for prominent heroes, colossal personages, or those 
marvellous exploits which the histoiy of past times presents 
in such rich abundance. Those times are gone, the melt are 
^0 moro. In the soft lap of refinement, we ^ve suffered the 
powers to relax, which those ages exercised and made, liei^ 
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With-admiring awe, we wonder at these gigantic images, 
aa a feeble old man gazes on the athletic sports of youth. 

Not so, however, in the history before us. The people 
here presented to our notice, were the most peaceful in this 
Quarter of the globe, and less capable than their neighbours of 
Uiat heroic spirit, which imparts a higher character to the 
most insignificant actions. The pressure of circumstances 
surprised them with its peculiar power, and forced a'transitory 
greatness upon them, w^ch they never should have possessed, 
apd may perhaps never possess again. It is, indeed, exactly 
want of heipic greatness, which makes tliis event peculiar 
and instructive; and while others aim at showing the superi- 
ority of genius over chance. 1 present hero n ])icturc, where 
necessity created genius, and accident made heroes. 

If, in any case, it be permitted to acknowledge the interfer- 
ence of Providence in human affairs, it is certainly .allowable 
in the present history : so contradictory docs its course appear 
tio reason and experienco. Philip II., the most powerful 
sovereign of his line — ^whoso dreaded superiority menaced the 
independence of Europe — whose treasures surpassed the col- 
lective wealth of all the monai-chs of Christendom besides — 
whose ambitious projects were backed by numerous and well- 
discinlined armies — ^whose troops, hardened by long and 
blooay wars, and in the recollection of their own past victories, 
and confident in the irresistible powers of the nation, were 
jaeger for any enterprise that promised glory and spoil, and to 
eeoond with prompt and ready obedience the daring genius of 
Jt^ir leaders — this dreaded potentate is here exhibited to us 
J^tinately devoted to one fkvourite project, dedicating to it 
',tae unceasing efforts of a long reign, and bringing all these 
terrible resources to bear upon it; but forced at last, in the 
evening of his days, to renounce it — the mighty Philip IL 
engaging in combat with a few weak and powerless auver* 
BmoB, and retiring from it with disgrace. 

And with what adversaries ? Here, a peaceful tribe of fish- 
mermen and shepherds, in an almost forgotten comer of Eu- 
rope, %hich with difficulty they had rescued from the ocean ; 
the sea their profession, and at once their wealth and their 
pfaiguej poverty with freedom their highest blessing, their 
their virtae. There, a harmless, moral, commercial 
peo^i.mellu^in jhe.abimdmtto^ of thriving industiyl 
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jealous of the maintenance of laws which had proyed' their 
benefactors. In the happy leisure of aJQluence, they forsdce 
the narrow circle of immediate wants, and learn to thirst after 
higher and nobler gratifications. The new views of truth, whose 
gl^deniiig dawn now broke over Europe, cast a fertilizing 
beam on this favoured clime, and the free burgher received with 
joy the light, which oppressed and miserable slaves shut out 
A spirit df independence, which is wont to accompany abund- 
ance and freedom, lured tliis people on to examine the autho- 
rity of antiquated opinions, and to break an ignominious 
cliaiii. The severe rod of despotism was held suspended over 
them; an ai'bitrary power threatened to tear away the founda- 
tion of their happiness ; the guardian of their laws became 
thcii- tyrant. Simple in their state-craft, os in their manners, 
they dared to appeal to ancient treaties, and to remind the 
Lord of both Judies of the rights of nature. A name decides 
the whole issue of things. In Madrid that was called rebel 
lion, which in Brussels was styled only a lawful remonstrance^ - 
The complaints of Brabant required a prudent mediator, 
•Philip IL sent an executioner, and the signal for war was 
^vou. An uiipanilleled tyranny assailed both property and 
life. The despairing citizens, to whom the choice of death 
was all that was left, chose the nobler one on the battle-field; 
A wealthy and luxurious nation loves peace, but becomes 
warlike as soon as it becomes poor. Then it ceases to trem- 
ble for a life, which is deprived of every thing that had made 
it desirable. In a moment, the rage of rebellion seized the 
most distant provinces ; trade and commerce are at a stand'* . 
still, the ships disappear from the harbours, the artisan abai^^ ; 
dons his workshop, the rustic his uncultivated fields. Thou- 
sands tied to distant lands ; a thousand victims fell on the 
bloody field, and fresh thousands pressed on ; for divine, in- 
deed, must that doctrine bo, for which men coidd die so joy- 
fully. All that was wanting was the last achieving hand, the ' 
enlightened enterprising spirit, to seize on this great politki^* 
crisis, and to mature the offspring of chance to &e designs or 
wisdom. William tlie Silent devoted himself, a second Bru^ 
tus, tothe great cause of, liberty, Superior to a timurouis 
^selfishness, he sent in to the throne his resignation of bfflbes 
which devolved on him objectionable dutlM, and 
' mausly divesting himself of all his primly dignities^ 




flcendiad to astate of yoluntaiy poverty, and became but a citizen 
cl.tbe^vrorld. The cauae of justice was staked upon the ha- 
zardoits game of battle ; but the sudden levies of mercenaries 
and peaceful husbandmen could not withstand ihe terrible on- 
set of an experienced force. Twice did the brave William 
lead his dispipted troops against the tyrant, twice* was he 
abandoned by them, but not by his coumge. 

Philip II. sent as many reinforcements, as the dread- 
ful importunity of his viceroy begged for. Fugitives, whom 
their mtherland rejected, sought a new country on the ocean, 
and turned to satisfy, on the ships of their enemy, the demon 
of vengeance and of want. Naval heroes were now formed 
out of corsairs, and a marine collected out of piratical vessels, 
and out of morasses arose a Jlepuhlic. Seven provinces threw 
off the yoke at the same time, to form a new, youthful state, 

S owerful by its waters, and its union, and despair. A solemn 
ecree of the whole nation deposed the tyrant, and the Spa- 
nish name disappeared from all the laws. 

For what had now been done, no forgiveness remained; 
the Bopublic became formidable, because it was no longer 
possible for her to retrace her steps ; factions distracted her 
adthin ; her terrible element, the sea itself, leaguing with her 
^oppressors, threatened her very infancy with a premature 
grave. She felt herself succumb to tlie superior force of the 
enemy, and cast herself a suppliant before the most powerful 
thrones of Europe, begging them to accept a dominion which 
flhe herself could no longer protect. At last, but with diffi- - 
cnity — so despised at first was tliis state, that even the rapacity 
of foreign monarchs spumed her opening bloom — a stranger 
~ deigned to accept their importunate offer of a dangerous 
crown. New hopes began to revivo her sinking courage ; but 
in this new father of his country, destiny gave her a traitor ; 
and in the critical emergency, when the implacable foe was in 
{idl force before her veiy gates, Charles of Anjou invaded the 
.^liberties which he had been called to protect. The assassin's 
#wd, too, tore the steersman from the rudder, and with 
William of Orange the career, seemingly, of the infant Repub- 
lic, and, all her guardian angels, fled : but the ship continued to^ 
sciU along in the storm, and the swelling canvass carried het^ 
safe without the j^^eorsman’s help. 

II. nmed ihe fruits of a deed, which cost faiiB 

A A 
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JUS rojal honour, and perhaps, also, his seKresp^t 
berty struggled on still vith despotism, in the obstinate aii4 
. dubious contest ; sanguinary battles ^rere fought; a brillk^. 
array of heroes succeeded each other on the field of gloi^.; 
and Flanders aaid Brabant were the schools which educated 
generals for the coming centuiy. A long, ^vastating wi^ 
laid wastA the open country ; victor and vanqumed alike, were 
baUied in blood ; while the rising republic of the waters ^ve 
a welcome to fugitive industry, and out of the mins, erects 
the noble edifice of its own greatness. For forty years a 
lasted, whose happy termination was not to. bltss the dying 
eye of Philip; which destroyed one Paradise in Europe,, tu 
create a new one out of its shattered fragments ; lAAch 
Btroyed the choicest flower of military youth, and while.it 
enriched more than a qinartcr of tlie globe, impoverished 
the possessor of the golden Peru. This monarch, who, even 
without oppressing liis subjects, could expend nine hundred 
tons of gol^ but who by tymunical means extorted far move^ 
heaped on his depopulated kingdom a debt of one hundred 
and forty millions of ducats. An implacable hatred of liberty, 
swallowed up all these treasures, and consumed in fruitless 
labour his royal life. But tlie Reformation throve amidst the 
dev.^.station of his sword, and over the blood of her citizen^ 
the banner of the new republic floated victorious. 

This improbable turn* of affairs seems to border on 
miracle ; much, however, combined to break the power of 
Philip, and to favour the progress of the infant state.. Had 
the wnole weight of his power fallen on the United Pin^ 
vinces, there had been no hope for their religion, or th^ 
liberty. His own ambition came to tlie assistance of their ' 
weakness, by tempting him to divide his strength. The e^ 
^nsive policy of maintaining traitors in every cabinet of 
Europe ; the support of tho League in France; the, revolt . 
the Moors in Granada ; the conquest of Portugal ; , and 
magnificent fabric of the Escuiiul, drained at lost his 


parently inexhaustible treasures, and prevbnt^ his Acting 
the field with spirit and ener^. The Oerman^ , 

^|zoop8, who were allured to his banner only.byr:^6 
" fpdn, mutinied when he could no longer pw t^in, aii^ 
lessly abandoned their leaders in the>.deQVSi^[ . moil^ 
lunu These terrible instrument of now.tiq^ 
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UMiir dangerous power against iheir employer, and wreaked 
vlndirave rage on the provinces which remained faithful 
to him. The umortunate armament against England, on 
which, like a desj^erate gamester, he had 'staked Uie whole 
istren^ of his kingdom, completed his ruin; with the Ar- 
mada sank the wealth of the two Indies, and the flower of 
Spanish chivalry. * ^ 

But in the very same proportion that the Spanish power 
dedined, the Bepublic acquired fresh vigour. The breaches 
which the new religion, the tyranny of Uie Inquisition, the 
fturioas rapacity of the soldiery, and the devastations of a long 
war, unbroken by any interval of peace, made in the pi*o- 
.^ces of Brabant, Flanders, and Ilainault, at once the arse- 
nals and the magazines of this expensive contest, naturally 
rendered it, every year, more difficult to support and recruit 
the royal armies. The Catholic Netherlands had already lost 
m million of citizens, and the trodden fields maintained their 
^fensbandmen no longer. Spain itself had but few more men 
to smre. That country, surprised by a sudden ofiluence, 
whicn brought idleness with it, had lost much of its popula- 
tion, and could not long support these continual drafts of men, 
both for the New World and the Netherlands. Of these 
conscripts, few ever saw their country again ; and these few 
having left it as youths, returned to it infirm and old. Gold, 
which had become more common, made soldiers proportion- 
ately dearer ; the growing charm of effeminacy enhanced the 
price of the opposite virtues. Wholly different was the pos- 
tal of aflairs with the rebels. The thousands whom the 
eruelty of the Viceroy expelled from the sputheni Netherlands, 
the war of the Huguenots from France, as well as all whom the 
Constraint of conscience drove from the other parts of Europe, 
all these flocked to unite themselves with them. The whole 
OhnstiSa world was their recruiting ground. The fanaticism 
both of the persecutor and the persecuted, worked in their 
‘ libhalf. The enthusiasm of a doctrine newly embraced, rc- 
, tenge, wa^ and hopeless misery, drew to their standard 
adventoxeis fioni every part of Europe. All whom the new 
doetrii^ had Wcm^, all who had already suffered, or had stills 
eaose cl fear feom demtism, linked their own fortunes with 

Every injury inflicted bya tyrant^ 
gim A r^jhibf CtlizeDlBiyp in Holland. Men pressed towaxda 

A A a 
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a country, where liberty raised^ her inspiriting banner, whero^ 
respect and security were ensured to a fugitive religion, 
even rovenge on the oppressors. If we consider the con- 
flux of all people to Hyland, in the present day, who <m 
their entrance upon her territoxy are reinvested in their 
rights as /nen, what must it have been then, when the rest, 
of Surope groaned under a heavyHbondage, when Amsterdam 
was nearly the only freo port for all opinions ? ]!danj hundred 
families sought a refuge for their wealth, in a land which the 
ocean and domestic concord powerfully combined to protect,. 
The republican army maintained its full complement, without 
the plough being stripped of hands to work it. Amid the 
clash of arms, trade and industry flourished; and the peacefulv 
citizen enjoyed in anticipation all tho fruits of liberty, which 
foreign blood must first purchase. At the very time, when 
tlie Republic of Holland was struggling for existence, she 
extended her dominions beyond the ocean, and was quietly 
occupied in erecting her East Indian empire. ^ ‘ 

Moreover, Spain maintained this expensive wnr with dead,' 
imfmctifying gold, that never returned into the hand which 
gave it away, while it raised the price of all necessaries. 
The treasuries of the Republic were industry and commerce. 
Time lessened the one, whilst it multiplied the other. Ex- 
actly in tho same proportion that the resources of the Spa^' 
nish Government became exhausted by the long continu** 
ance of the war, tho Republic began to reap a richer ban* 
vest. The field was sown sparingly with choice seed, and 
it boro fruit, though late, yet a hundred-fold; but the trw 
from which Philip gathered fruit, was a fallen trunk, which 
never again became verdant. 

Philip's adverse destiny decreed, that all the treasures whkhi, 
he lavished for the oppression of the Provinces, contributed 
to enrich tlioin. The incessant outlay of Spanish gold had, 
diffused riches and luxury throughout Europe; but the iDk ' 
creasing wants of Europe were supplied chiefly by the N^theif^ 
landers, who were masters of the commerce of the li^wii 
world, and who, by their dealings, fixed the price of all 
chandize. Even during tho war, Philip could not prohibit hia 
own subjects from triming with the itepublie; nay. lie could ^ 
not even desire it. He himself wd rebels 
penses of their own defence; for me w wh^ 
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ruin them, increase the $ale of .their goods. Tlie enormous 
Bums expended on his fleets and armies flowed, for the most 
part, into the exchequer of the Bepublic, which was more or 
less connected with tlie commercial places of Flanders and 
Brabant. Whatever Philip attempted against the ^rebels, 
operated directly in their favour. 

The sluggish progress of this war, did the kin^as much 
injury, as it brought advantage to the rebels, llis army was 
composed, for the most part, of tlic remains of those victo- 
rious troops which had gathered their laurels under Cliarles V. 
Old and long services entitled thorn to repose ; many of them, • 
whom the war had enriched, impatiently longed for their 
"homes, and to end in ease a life of hardship. Their former 
xeal, tlieir heroic spirit, and their discipline, relaxed in the 
same proportion as they thought they had redeemed their 
honour and their duty, and as they began to reap at hist tho 
Xeward of so many engagements. Besides, the troops, 
which had been accustomed, by their irresistible impetuosity, 
to vanquish all opponents, were necessarily wearied oi/t by a 
war which was carried on, not so much against men as against 
Ac elements ; which exercised their patience, move than it 
gratified their love of glory ; and where thero wus less of dan- 
ger than of difficulty and want to contend willi. Neither 
personal courage, nor long military cx])erieneo, were of 
avail in a country, whose peculiar features gave tho most 
dastardly the advantage over them. In fine, a singlo dis- 
comfiture on foreign ground, did them more injury than any 
vfetories gained over an enemy at home, could profit them. 
/With the rebels, the case was exactly the reverse. Tii so pro- 
tracted a war, in which no decisive battle took place, the 
weaker party must naturally learn at last tho art of dcfenco 
the stronger ; slight defeats accustomed him to danger, 
^Bhght victories animated his confidence. 

>V-At the beginning of the civil war, the republican army 
eoorce dared to show itself in the field ; the long continuance 
of the stru^^gle practised and hardened it As the royal armies 
graw wemied of victqry, the confidence of tho rebels rose 
with their improved discipline and experience. At last, at 
the end^ of hau a .century, master and pupil separated, uu* 
eahdudd, and eqiml in the fight 
ftgaih, tfaronghout^ the war^ the rebels acted with more 
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ooneord and unanimity than the royalists. Before the foMir 
had lost their first leader, the government of the Nethertasilis^ 
had passed through as many as five hands. The Duchess 
Pamui's indecision soon imparted itself to die cabinet of 
Madrid, urhich, in a short time, ran through neariy all die 
various systems of state policy. Duke Alva's inflexible stem- 
ness, the mildness of his successor Requescens^ Don John of 
Austria's insidious cunning, and the active and imperious 
mind of the Prince of Parma, gave as many opposite direo* . 
lions to the war, while the plan of the re^llion remained 
sthe same in a single head, who, as he saw it clearly, pursued 
it with vigour. The greatest evil for the king was, mat tho 
right principles of action generally missed the right moment 
of application. In the commencement of the troubles, when 
the advantage was as yet clearly on the king's side, 

a t resolution and manly firmness might have crushed 

on in the cradle, the reins of government were allowed 
to hang loose in the hands of a woman. After the outbreak 
had come to an open revolt, and the strength of the Actions 
and of the king stood more equally balanced, and when a skil&l 
flexibility could alone have averted the impending civil waf^ 
the government devolved on a man, who was deficient in this 
necessary qualification. So watchful an observer as Wit 
liam the Silent, failed not to improve every advantt^e 
which the faulty policy of his adversary presented, and with 
silent industry, he slowly advanced his great undertaking to' 
its accomplishment. , 

But why did not Philip II. himself appear in the Ne- 
therlands ? Why did he prefer to employ every other means;'* 
however improbable, rather than make trial of the only" 

. remedy which could ensure success? To curb the overgrown 
power and insolence of the nobility, there was no expedient 
more natural than the presence of their master. Be£ani|^' 
royalty itself, all secondary dignity must necessarily 
su^, all other splendour be dimmed. Instead of 
truth flowing slowlv and obscurely throug}i impure ehannels, 
to the distant throne, so that procn^Uimtea meastures of' 
redress gave time to ripen ebuliitioos of thn^moiUMat 
acts of deliberation, his own penetrating glance would at once 
have been able to separate truth from . error ;> and 
polfagTr alone, not to speak of bis hnmsi^f 
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fpred Ih^ land a niillion of citizens. The nearer to their 
•en^ee» ibe more weigh^ would bis edicts have been; the^ 
tfaicto. thOT fell on &eir object, the weaker and the more 
dfepinted uie efforts of the rebels. , It costs inOnitelj more 
tp commit an evil towards an enemy in his presence than 
in bis absence. At first, the rebellion appeared ^tremble 
at its own name, and long sheltered itself under the in- 
^niouE pretext of defending the cause of its sovereign, 
a^nst Uie arbitraiy assumptions of his own viceroy. 
£t41ip*s appearance in Brussels would* have put an end 
1 ^ once to this juggling. In that case, the rebels would 
Imve been compelled to act up to their pretence, or to 
cast aside the mask, and so, by appearing in their true 
shape, condemn themselves. And what a relief for the 
Netherlands, if the king's presence had only spared them 
those evils, which were inflicted upon them without his 
knowledge, and contrary to his will. What gain to him- 
self, even if it had only enabled him to watch over the ex- 
penditure of the vast sums, which, illegally raised on the 
plea of meeting the exigencies of the war, disappeared in the 
plundering hands of his deputies. 

: What the latter were compelled to extort by the unnatural 
expedient of terror, the nation would have been disposed to> 
'grwt to the sovereign Majesty. That wMch made his. 
ministers detested, would have rendered the monarch feared r 
for the abuse of hereditaiy power presses less painfully 
than the abuse of that vhich is delegated. His presence' 
would have saved thousands, had ho been nothing more* 
4lian on economical despot; and even had he been less, 
the awe of bis person would have preserved a territory, which 
uwB .loet through hatred and contempt for his instruments. 

In the same manner, as the oppression of the people of the 
l^ftheitoda excited the sympathy of all who valued their 
'rights, it might have been expected, that their disobedi- 
enee imd defection would have been a call to all princes to 
maintain , their own prerogatives in the case of their nelgh- 
bours. . fiat jealc^ of Spain got the better of political 
,iympai^hieay..and the first powers of Europe ananged them- 
selves mt>ro or less dpenly on the side of freedom. 

.4UhSQU^h bound, to house of Spain by the ties of* 
the Bmpeihr Maximilian II. gave it just eanscH 
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to charge him mth. secretly fatonhng the rebels. By the 
offer of his mediation, he implicitly ackiiovrledged the partial 
justice of their complaints, which could not but encourage 
them to a resolute pci'severance in their demands. Under 
an Emperor sincerely devoted to the interests of the Spanish 
house, Orange would scarcely have drawn so 

many troops and so much money from Germany. France, 
without openly and formally breaking the peace, placed a 
Prince of the Blood at the head of the Netherlandish rebels ; ^ 
and it was "with French gold, and French troops, tliat the" 
operations of the latter were chiefly conducted. Elizabeth 
of England, too. did but exercise a just retaliation and revenge 
in protecting the rebeds ngjiiiist their legitimate sovereign, and 
although her meagre and sparing aid, availed no farther than 
to ward off utter ruin from the republic, still even this was 
infinitely valuable, at a moment when nothing but hope could 
have supported their exhausted courage. With both these 
powers, Philip at the time was at peace but both betrayed 
him. Between the weak and the strong, Honesty often ceases 
to appear a virtue ; the delicate ties which bind equals, are 
seldom beneficial to him, whom all men fear. Pliilip 
had banished truth from political intercourse ; he himself, 
botween kings, had dissolved all morality, and had made 
artifice the divinity of cabinets. Without once enjoying the 
advantages of liis superior power, ho had, throughout his 
whole life, to contend with the jealousy which it awakened in 
others. Europe made him atone for the possible abuses of a 
power, of which in fact lie never had the full ^wssession. 

If against the disparity between the two combatants which, 
at first sight, is so astounding, wo weigh all the incidental 
circumstances which were adverse to Spain, but befriended the 
Netherlands, that which is supernatural in this event will 
disappear, but that which is e.xtraordinaiy remains — 
just standard is furnished, by which to estimate the' real 
of these republicans in working out their freedom. It tnust 
noti however, be thought that so accurate a calculation of 
the opposed powers could have preceded the undertaking 
itself, or tliat, on entering this unknown seo^ they alrea^ 
imew the shore on which they would idtiniately be landed. 
The work did not present itself to the mind of its originator, 
in the mature form which iff assumed when cmplete^^l^ 
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more thaa the mind of Luther foresaw the eternal separatiozi 

creeds, when he b'egan to oppose the sale of indulgences. 
What a difference between the modest procession of those 
suitors in Brussels, who prayed for a more humane treatment 
as a favour, and the dreaded majesty of a freo state, which 
treated with Idngs as equals, and in less than a .Sentuiy 
gave away the throne of its former tyrant. The unSecn hand 
of fate gave to the discharged arrow a higher flight, and 
quite a different direction from that which it first received 
Ae bowstring. In the womb of happy Brabant, that 
liberty bad its birth, which, tom from its in its earliest 

iniancy, was to gladden the so despised Holland. But the 
enterprise must not bo less thouglit of, b(*caiis<i its issuo 
differed from tlie first design Man works up* smootlis, and 
fashions ^e rough stone which the times bring to him, th(3 
moment and the instant may belong (o liim, but accident 
developes the history of the world. If the passions wliich 
jco-operated actively in bringing about this event, were only 
not unworthy of the gfeat work to wliioh they were uncon* 
.flciously subservient— if the powers which aided in its accom- 
plishment, and the single actions, out of whose concatenation 
it wonderfully arose, were but intrinsi<;ally noble powers, and 
the actions beautiful and great, then is the event grand, 
interesting, and fruitful for us, tuid we are at liberty tow^onder 
^at the bold offspring of^chance, or rather offer up our admira- 
tion to a higher Intelligence. 

The histoiy of tho worl^, like the laws of nature, is con- 
sistent with itself, and simple as the soul of mau. Like con- 
ditions produce like phenomena. On the same soil, where 
'now the Netherlondcra were to resist their Spanish tyrants, 
their forefatliem, tho Batavi and Belgse, fifteen (*enturies before, 
combated against their Roman oppressors. Liko tho former. 
,j|ul)mitting reluctantly to a haughty master, and misgo 
by rapacious satraps, they broko off their chain 
■ with like resolution, and tried their fortune in a similar 
unequal, combat. The same pride of conquest, the same na- 
tional grandeur marked the Spaniard of the sixtcentli centuxy 
.and the l^man of the first; the same valour and discipline 
distinguished the armies of both, their battle array inspired 
^ t]^,same terror., There, as here, we see stratagem in combat 
superior force, and.firmness, strengthened by unanimify, 



Vfeury out a mighty power weakened by division; theSt as 
now, private hatred arms a whole nation; a single man, bom 
for his times, reveals to them the dangerous secret of their 
power, and brings their mute grief to a bloody announcement 
Oonfcss, Batavians,” cries Claudius Givilis to his fellow- 
* citizens in the sacred grove, ** wo are no longer treated, as 
formerly,^ by these Romans, as allies, but rather as slaves; 
We are handed over to their prrofects and centurions, who, 
when satiated with our plunder and with our blood, make^ 
way for others, who, under different names, renew the same 
outrages. If even at last Rome deigns to send us a legate; 
he oppresses us with an ostentatious and costly retinae, ai^d 
with still more intolerable pride. The levies are again ai 
hand which tear for ever children from their parents, brotherai 
from brothers. Novr, Batavians, is our time. Never did 
Rome lie so prostnite as now. Let not their names of legionw 
terrify you, there i.^ nothing in their camps but old men and 
plunder. Our infantry and bofsemen are strong ; Germany 
is allied to us by blood, and Gaul w ready to throw off its 
yoke. Let Syria serve them, and Asia and the East, who 
are used to bow before kings; many still live who were bom 
among us, before tribute was paid to the Romans. The gods 
are ever with the brave.” Solemn religious rites hallow this 
conspimey, like the league of tlie Gu^x ; like that, it craftily 
wraps itself in the veil of submissiveness, in the majesty of a 
great iiamo. The cohorts of Givilis swear allegiance on the 
Rhine to Vespasian in Syria, as the covenant did to Philip II. 
The same arena furnished the same plan of defence, the same' 
refuge to despair. Both confided their wavering fortunes to 
a friendly element ; in the same distress, Givilis preserves his 
island, as fifteen centuries after him, William of Orange did^ , 
the town of Leyden — ^through an artificial inundation. ThS 
valour of the Batavi, disclosed the impotency of the 
ruler, as the noble courage of their descendants revealed w 
the whole of Europe the decay of Spanish greatness. Thw. 
same fecundity of genius in tho generals of both times^gave to<^ 
the war a similarly obstinate continuance, and nearly ae doubts 
ful an issue; one difference, nevertheless, distingaidies'theiti; 
the Romans and Batavians fought humanely, for they did not . 
fight for religion. 
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ItiBLiSR filSTOBT OF THE NETITE^KDS UP TO THE OlXTEEETa 
GEMTURT. , • 

Before we consider the immediate histoiy of Ais*great re- 
Tolation» it will be advisable to go a few steps back into the 
. aiicient records of the country, and to trace the origin of that 
constitution, which we find it possessed of, at the time of this 
remarkable change. 

‘ *1116 first appeaiRnce of this people, in the history of the 
^ world, is the moment of its fall ; their conquerors first gave 
them a political existence. The extensive region, which is 
bounded Dj Germany on the east, on the south by France, on 
tiie north and north-west by tho North Sea, and which we 
^ comprehend under the genemname of the Netherlands, was, 
at the time when the Romans invaded Gaul, divided amongst 
three principal nations, all originally of German descent, 
German institutions, and German spirit. The Rliine formed 
its boundaries. On tho left of the river dwelt the Belgas, on 
its right the Frisii, and the Batavi on the island which 
its two arms then formed with the ocean. All these several 
nations were sooner or lator reduced into subjection by the 
Romans, but their conquerors themselves give us the most 
glorious testimony to their valour. The Belgas, writes CaBsar, 
were the only people amongst the Gauls who repulsed the 
invasion of the Teutones and Cimbri. The Batavi, Tacitus 
tells us, surpassed all the tribes on the Rhine in bravery.* 
This fierce nation paid its tribute in soldiers, and was reserved 
its conquerors, like arrow and sword, only for battle, 
^e Romans themselves acknowledged the Batavian horsemen 
fe^be their best cavaliy. Like the Swiss at this day, they^ 
ftWed for a long time the body guard of the Roman Em- 
peror ; their wild courage terrified the Dacians, as they saw 
them, in full armour, swimming across the Danube. The 
acempanied Agricola in bis expedition against Bri- 
tain. and hd]^ him to conquer that island. The Frieses 
were, of aR; the hat subdued, and the first to regain their 
lil^y. The morasses among which they dwelt, attracted 
t&r conquerors later, and enbtnced the price of coffqiiest. 
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The Boman Dnisus, who made war in these regions, had a 
canal out from the Rhine into the Flevo, the present Zuyder 
Zee, through which the Roman fleet penetrated into the Nor^ 
Sea, and from thence, entering the mouths of the Ems and 
the Weser, found an easy passage into the interior of Ger- 
many. 

Through four centuries, we find Batavian troops in the Bo^ 
man armies, but after the time of IJonorius, their name dis- 
appears from history. Presently wc discover their island over- 
‘run by the Franks, who again lost tliemselves in the ai^oin- 
ing country of Belgium. The Frieses threw off the yoke 6f^ 
their distant and powerless rulers, and again appeared as a free,; 
and even a conquering people, who governed themselves bjr 
their own custoTiis and a remnant of Itomanlaws, andextendea 
their limits beyond the left bank of the Rhine. Of all Ihc 
provinces of the Netherlands, Frieshmd, especially^ had sufS^\ 
fered the least from the irruptions of stmnge tribes, and 
foreign customs ; and for centuries rela- led traces of ita 
original institutions of its national spirit and manners; 
which have not, even at the present day, entirely disap- 
peared. 

The epoch of the immigration of nations, destroyed the ori- 
ginrlfonnof most of these tribes; other mixed races arose 
in their place, with other constitutions. In the general de- 
vastotion, Uic towns and encampments of the Homans disap- 
peai'ed, and with them, the memorials of their wise govern- 
ment, which they had employed the natives to execute. The 
neglected dikes once more yielded to tho violence of tlie 
streams, and to the encroachments of the ocean. Those ' 
wonders of labour, aud creations of human skill, the 
nals, dried up, tho rivers changed their course, the continent,,! 
and the sea confounded their olden limits, and the nature of' 
•the soil changed witli its inhabitants. So, too, the connexi0,, 
of the two eras seems effaced, find with a new race a 
history commences. 

The moiiarcliy of the Franks, which arose put of the ruins 
of Boman Gaul, had, in tlie Cth and 7th cenkries* seised aU 
the provinces of the Netherlands, and planted theiie the.Ghiis- 
dan faith. After an obstinate war, Charles ]\Iartel subdued te 
the French crown Friesland, the last of aQ ^e iree.proyke^s, 
and by his yiotories, paved a way fox the 
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mafipe united all these countries, and formed of them one 
division of Uie mighty empire, -which he had constructed out 
of Germany, France, and Lombardy. As under his descend- 
ants; this vast dominion was again tom into fragments, so the 
Netherlands became at times German, at others French, or 
then again Lotheringi^n Provinces, and at last we find* them 
under both the names of Friesland and Lower LothUtingia. 

With the Franks, the feudal system, tlie offspring of the 
North, also came into those lands, and here, too, as in all 
other count]:ics, it degenerated. The more powerful vassals 
gradually made themselves independent of the crown, and the 
royal governors usurped the countries tliey were appointed to 
' govern. But the rebellious vassals could not maintain their 
'mmrpations, without tlie aid of their own dependants, whose 
.;i^istance they were compelled to purchase by new conces- 
Bions. At the same time, the church became powerful 
through pious usurpations and donations, and in its ab- 
bey lands and episcopal sees acquired an independent ex- 
istence. Thus were the Netherlands, in the tenth, ele- 
yenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, split up into se- 
yerol small sovereignties, whose possessors did homage, 
at one time to the German Emperor, at another to the 
Kings of France. By purchase, marriages, legacies, and 
also by conquest, several of these provinces were often united 
under one suzerain, and thus in the fifteenth century, we see 
the house of Burgundy in possession of the chief part of the 
Netherlands. With more or less right, Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, had united as many as eleven provinces 
under his authority, and to these his son, Charles the Bold, 
added two others, acquired by force of arms. Thus im- 
. perceptibly a new state arose in Europe, which wanted 
' nothing but the name, to be the most flourishing kingdom in 
-lias quarter of the globe. These extensive possessions madd 
Dukes of Burgundy formidable neigliWrs to France, 
and tempted the restless spirit of Charles the Bold to devise a 
schemis of conquest, embracing the whole lino of country from 
the Zee' and the mouth of the Rhine down to Alsace. 

The ahnost in^haustible resources of this prince, justify in 
some measure^ this bold project. A formidable army threat- 
en^ to carry it into execution. Already Switzerland trembled 
libe^y i but deceitful fortune abandoned him in three 
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terrible battles* and the infatuated hero liras lost in the ine^' 
lee of the living and the 

The sole heiress of Charles the Bold* Maria* at once the 
richest princess and the unhappy Helen of Aat time, whose 
ing brought miseiy on her inheritance, was now the centre ot 
attraction to the whole known world. Ainong her suitors ap>' 
peered two great princes. King Louis XI. of France,,for m 
son, the young Dauphin, and Maximilian of Austria, son of 
the Emperor Frederic HI. The successful suitor was to b^ 
come the most powerful prince in Europe ; and now, for the 
first time, this quarter of the globe began to fear for its ba- 
lance of i)ower. Louis, the more powerful of the two, wan 
ready to back his suit by force of arms ; but (he people of 
Netherlands, who disposed of the hand of their prince^ 
passed by this dreaded neighbour, and decided in mvour 
Maximilian, whose more remote territories, and more limited 
power, seemed less to threaten the liberty of their country. A " 
deceitful, unfortunate policy, which, through u strange dispena^* 
ation of heaven, only accelerated the melancholy fate which' 
it was intended to prevent. 

To Philip the Fair, the son of Maria and Maximilian, k 
Spanish bride brought, os her portion, that extensive kingdom 
which Ferdinand and Isabella had recently founded; and 
Charles of Austria, his son, was bom lord of the kingdoms of 
Spain, of the two Sicilies, of the new world, and of the Nether- 
lands. In Uie latter country, the commonalty emancipated' . 
themselves much earlier than in other feudal states, and 
quickly attained to an independent political existence. The 
favoui*able situation of the country on the North Sea, and on^ 
great navigable rivers, early awakened the spirit of commerce* 
which rapidly peopled the towns, encouraged industry an^; 

> * A page who had seen him fiill, a few daya after the battle conducted j j# * 
victors to the spot, and saved his remains from an ignominions oUivieq. 
body was dragged from out of a ^ol in which it. was fast ftosen, noked^ tM'- 
to disCgnrod with wounds, that with great difficulty he was recognised, by the 
wdl-koown deficiency of some of his teeth, and by lemarlcAbljloBg finger nails - > 
But that, notwithstanding these marks, there were sfill ’bsamroioas pMrie' 
who doubted his death, and looked for his re-appearance^^ ii Moved of m 
missive, in which Louis the Eleventh called upon tlm Bttem&n .States to 
return to their allegiance to the Crown of France,, " 

''Duke Charles shottid still he livings you shall ho it^ltaied'sm^oittl^ 
tome.'* Ckminei^ t. ii4 Freavw dee Mdmoiresi 490| 
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fhe artd^ afctnusted forei^ers, and diffused prosperity and 
affluence among them. However eontemptuously the warlike 
policy of those times looked down upon eveiy peaceful and 
iiaefm occupation, the rulers of the country could not fail al-, 
togeibet to perceive the essential advantages they derived 
ftom such pursuits. The increasing population of their«teni-. 
tpriaa» the different imposts which they extorted from. natives 
apd foreigners, under the various titles of tolls, customs, high- 
way rates, escort money, bridge tolls, market fees, escheats, 
and 'so forth, were too valuable consideradous to allow them 
to, remain indifferent to the sources from which they were de- 
mad. Their own rapacity made them promoters of trade, 
as often happens, l^rbarism^ itself rudely nursed it, 
at last, a healthier policy assumed its place. In the 
i^jurse of time, they invited the Lombard merchants to settle 
almong them, and accorded to the towns some valuaMo privi- 
leges, and an independent jurisdiction, by which the latter 
aoiiuired uncommon respectability and influence. The nu- 
merous wars which the comits and dukes carried on amongst 
one another, or with their neighbours, made them in some 
measure dependent on the good will of the towns, who, by 
their wealth, obtained weight and consideration, and for the 
subsidies which tliey afforded, failed not to extort im- 
portant privileges in return. These privileges of the com- 
monalties increased, as the crusades with &eir expensive 
equipment augmented the necessities of the nobles; as a 
new road to Europe was opened for the productions of the 
East; and as wide-spreading luxury created new wants to 
their princes. Thus, as early as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, we find in these lands a mixed form of government, 
ill which the prerogative of the sovereign is greatly limited 
W the privileges of the States, that is to say, of the nobility, 
ti|aGleig|^, and the municipalities. These, under the name 
^Btat6s;'as8embled as often as the wants of the province re- 
qj&red it ' Without their consent, no new laws were valid, no 
war could be carried on, and no taxes levied, no change made 
in the coinage, and no foreigner admitted to any oflice of go- 
Yemment All the provinces enjoyed these privileges in 
common; others were peculiar to the various districts. The , 
8up|||!irgoveniffleiit:waa hereditary, but the son did not enter • 
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on the rights of his father, before he had solemnly sworn to 
znaintain the existing constitution. 

Necessity is the iirst lawgiver : all the wants which had 
to be met by this constitution, were originally of a com* 
mercial nature. Thus the wholo constitution was founded 
on commerce, and the laws of the nation were adapted to 
their pursuits. Tho last clause, which excluded foreign- 
ers from all offices of trust, was a natural consequence of 
the preceding articles. , So complicated and artificial a ro* 
lation between the sovereign and his people, which in many 
provinces was fuither modified, according to the peculiar 
wants of each, and frequently of soire single city, required 
for its maintenance the ^liveliest zoal &r the liberties ^Of 
the country, combined with an intimate acquaintance with 
them. From a foreigner, neither could well be expected • 
This law besides, was enforced reciprocally in each particular 
province ; so that in Brabant no Fleming, in Zealand no Hot 
lander, could hold office ; and it continued lu force, even after 
all these ju'cvinces were united under one government 

Above all otiiers, limbant enjoyed the highest degree of 
freedom. Its privileges vfere esteemed so valuable, that 
mai:;; mothers from the adjacent provinces removed thither 
about the time of their accouchement, in order to entitle their 
children to participate, by birth, in all the immunities of that 
favoured country ; just as, says Stroda, one improves the plants 
of a rude climate by removing them to the soil of a milder. 

After the House of Burgundy had united several provinces 
under its dominion, the separate provincial assemblies which, 
up to that time, had been independent tribunals, were madd^ 
subject to a supreme court at Malines, which incorporated 
the various judicatures into one body, and decided in we la4^; 
resort all civil and criminal Bppeds. The separate indet^i 
pcudence of the provinces was thus abolished, and' the 
preme power vested in tlie senate at Malines. 

After tlie death of Charles the Bold, the states did 
neglect to avail themselves of the embarassmevt cd their 
Duchess, who, threatened by France, was. oon^uently 
in their power. Holland and Zealand her 

to sign a great charter, which secured to them .the nuwit 
important sovereign rights. The people 
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vied their insolence Co such a pitch, that they arbitrarily 
dragged the favourites of Maria, who had tho misfortune 
to diral^ase them, before their own tribunals, and be- 
headea them before the eyes of that princess. During the 
short government of the Duchess Maria, from her father's 
death to her marriage, the commons obtained poweifc which 
few free states enjoyed. After her deatli, her -husband, 
Maximilian, illegally assumed the government as guardian 
of his son. Offended by this invasion of their rights, the 
states refused to acknowledge his authority, and could only 
-be brought to receive him as viceroy for a stated period, 
and under conditions ratified by oath. 

Maximilian, after he became lloman Emperor, fancied that 
he might safely venture to violate tho constitution. lie im- 
posed extraordinary taxes on the provinces, gave official 
appointments to Burgundians and Gormans, and introduced 
foreign troops into tho provinces. But the jealousy of these 
republicans kept pace with the power of their regent. As 
he entered Bruges with a large retinue of foreigners, the 
people flew to arms, made themselves masters of his per- 
son, and placed him in confmemW in the castle. In spite 
of the intercession of the Imperial and Roman courts, he 
did not again obtain his freedom, until security hod been 
given to the people on all the disputed points. 

The security of life and property, arising from mild laws, 
and an equal administration of justice, had encouraged ac- 
tivity and industry. In continual contest with the ocean 
imd rapid rivers, which poured their violence on the neigli- 
houring lowlands, and whose force it. was requisite to break 
by^embankments and canals, this people had early learnt 
. ip observe the natural objects around them; by indus- 
f&y and perseverance to defy an element of superior power ; 

like the Egyptian, instructed by his Nile, to exercise 
l^r inventive genius and acuteness in self-defence. The 
it^ural fertility of their soil, which favoured agriculture and 
the breeding of cattle, tended at the same time to increase 
the popula&n. Their happy position on tlie sea and the 
great navtoble rivers of Germany and France, many of which 
debouched on. their coasts ; the numerous artificial canals 
intersected the ^ndin all directions, imparted life to 
; and the facility of interior commanic§ition betw^n 

' r B B 
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the provinces, soon created, and fostered, a commeidal spirit 
among these people. 

The neighbouring coasts, Denmark and Britain, vere tba 
first visited by their vessels. The English vrool w&ich ,th^ 
brought back, employed thousands of industrious hands in 
Bipges, Ghent, and Antwerp ; and as early as the middle 
of the twelfth century, cloths of Flanders were extensively 
worn in France nnd Germany. In the eleventh century 
we find ships of Friesland in the Belt, and even in the 
Levant. Tliis enterprising people ventured, without, a 
compass, to steer nnder the North Pole, round to the most 
northerly point of Russia. From the Wendish towns, the 
Netherlands received a share in the Levant trade, which, .it 
that time, still passed* from the Black Sea, through the 
Russian territories to the Baltic. When, in the thirteentih 
century, this trade began to decline, the Crusades having 
opened a new road through the Mediterranean for Indian, 
merchandize, and after the Italian towns liad usurped this > 
lucrative branch of commerce, and the great Hanseatic league 
had been formed in Germ^y, the Netherlands became the 
most important emporium between the north and south. As 
yet, Uie use of the compass was not general, and the mer* 
cliantmen sailed slowly and laboriously along the coasts. 
The ports on the Baltic were, during the winter months, fby 
tho most part frozen and inaccessible. Ships, therefore, 
which could not well accomplish within the year the long 
voyage from the Mediterranean to the Belt, gladly availed 
themselves of harbours which lay half way between the two. 
With an immense continent behind them, with which navi^- 
hlc streams kept up their communication, and towards tho 
west and north open to the ocean by commodious harbou^^ 
this country appeared to be expressly formed for a place 
resort for different nations, and for a centre of commeM. 
The principal towns of the Netherlands were establml| 
marts. Portuguese, Spaniards, Italians, French, Brihm, 
Germans, Danes, and Swedes, thronged to them vrith uie 
produce of eveiy counUy in the world, Competitipii eimured 
cheapness ; industiy was stimulated, as it found ready^ . 
market for its productions. With the necessfury exi^Uo^ of 
money, arose the commerce in bills, which ojpnied a 
fruitful souiue of wealth. The prineea; of . ^ 
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^^nted at last with their true interest, encouraged the meiv 
c^t hj important immunities, and neglected not to protect 
their cominerce by advantageous treaties with foreign powers, 
'^len, in the fifteenth century, several provinces were united 
Under one rale, they discontinued th&ir private wars, whi^ 
had proved so injurious, and tlieir separate interests were* 
now more intimately reconciled by a, ^common government. 
Their commerce and affluence prospered in the lap of a long 
peace, which the formidable power of their princes extorted 
from the neighbouring monarchs. The Burgundian Hag was 
feared in every sea, the dignity of their sovereign gave sup- 

e rt to their undertakings, and the enterprise of a private 
dividual became the afiair of a powerful state. Such 
'vigorous protection soon placed them in a position even to 
renounce the Hanseatic league, and to pursue this daring 
enemy through every sea. The Haiiseatic merchants, against 
whom the coasts of Spain wero closed, were compelled at 
last, however reluctantly, to visit the Flemish fairs, and 
nurchase their Spanish goods in the markets of the Nether 
mnds. 


Bruges, in Flanders, was. in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
jCenturies, the central point of the whole commerce of 
Europe, and the great market of all nations. In the year 
* 1468 , a hundred and fifty merchant vessels were counted 
entering the harbour of Sluys at one time. Besides the rich 
. Ihctories of the Hanseatic lei^ue, there were here fifteen 
taading companies, with their counting houses, and many fac- 
tories and merchants' families from every European countiy. 
Here was established the market of all northern products for 
, fbe south, and of all southern and [iCvantifie products for the 
f northi These passed through the Sound, and up the Rhine, 
fiauseatio vessels to Upper Germany, or were transported 
bad carriage to Brunswick and Luneburg. 

in the common course of human affairs, so here also, a 
' Kcentioiis luxuiy followed prosperity. The seductive example 
of Fhi% the Good, could not but accelerate its approach.^ 
The coi^ of the Buigundion dukes was the most voluptuous 
and jB^^ifijmt in Europe, Italy itself not excepted. The 
cbstljddlfesd of the higher classes, which afterwards served as 
; to the Spaniards, and eventually, with the Bur- 

gipfioa eusfdiBS^ passM over to the court of Austria, soon 

BBS; 
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descended to the lower orders, and the meanest citizen.nmsed/ 
his person in velvet and silk*. 

Oomines, an author who travelled through the Netherlands,, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, tells us that pride 
had already attended their prosperity. The pomp and vanity 
*of dress was worried by both sexes to extravagance. The, 
luxury of the table had never retichcd so great a height among 
any other people. The immoral assemblage of both sexes at. 
bathing places, and such other places of reunion for pleasure 
and enjoyment, had banished all shame — and we are not here 
speaking of the usual luxuriousness of the higher ranks ; the 
females of the common cbiss abandoned themsolves to sucli, 
extravagances without limit or measure. 

But now much more cheering to the pliilanljiropist is this 
extravagance, than tho miserable frugality of want, and tha 
barbarous virtues of ignorance, which at ^at time oppressed 
nearly the whole of Europe! The Burgunt^ian era shines 
pleasingly forth from thoso dark ages, like a lovely spring 
^y amid tho showers of Eebimry. But this fiourishing 
condition, tempted the Flemish towns at last to their ruin ; 
Ghent and Bruges, giddy with liberty and success, declared 
war against Philip the Good, the ruler of eleven provinces, 
which ended as unfortunately as it was presumptuously com- 
menced. Glient alone lost many thousand men in an engage- 
ment near Havre, and was compelled to appease the wrath 
of the victor by a contribution of 400,000 gold florins. All 
the municipal functionaries, and two thousand of the principal 


* Philip the Good was too profuse a prince to amass treasares ; never* 
iheless, Charles the Bold found accumulated among his effects, a greater - 
itoro of table services, jewels, chrpets, and linen than three rich princedom^ / 
ef that time together possessed, and over and above all, a toeasnie of t&VBai'/ 
hundred thousand dollars in ready money. The riches oi this prince, and , 
. the Biugimdian people, lay exposed on the battle fields Gtanson, Hurto|^ < * 
and Nancy. Here, a Swiss soldier drew from the finger of Glmries t&a ' 
^Efeld that celcbrat^ diamond, which was long este^ed the hugest ik 
Europe, whi^, even now, spirkles in the crown of Fsaaceas the setMod 
m sise, but which the unwitting finder sold for a florin. . The Swiss- Ibz^ 
changed the silver they found for tin, and the gold for ceppr, and tore into, 
pieces the costly tents of doth of gold. The value el tiie ipo^ iflvmv 
gdd, and jewels which was taken, has been estimated at tbree iUiOlonk'- 
Oiiarles and bis army had advanced to the cemhat^ neiUha^fo^ wllU 
buttfbf bat like cenqueron who adorn tbemidvei aftor vtotory/ v 
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dtizens, went, stript to their shirts, bare-footed, and with 
heads uncovered, a mile out of the town to meet the duke, 
and on their knees supplicated for pardon. On this occasion, 
they were deprived of several valuable privileges, an irrepar- 
able loss for their future commerce. In the year 148^, they 
en^ed in a mr, with no better success, against Maximilian 
of Austria, with a view tc deprive him of the guardianship 
of hk son, which, in contravention of his clmrter, he had 
unjustly assumed. In 1487, the town of Brugei^ placed the 
Archduke himself in confinement, and put some of his most 
eminent ministers to death. To avenge his son, the Emperor 
F^detick 111. entered tlieir territ 9 ry with foi army, and 
blockading for ten years the harbour of Sluys, put a stop to 
their entire trade. On this occasion, Amsterdam and Antwerp, 
whose jealousy had long been roused by the flourishing con- 
dition of the Flemish towns, lent him the most important 
assistance. The Italians began to bring theii* own silk stuffs 
to Antwerp for sale, and the Flemish cloth-workers likewise, 
who had settled in England, sent their goods thither; and 
; thus the town of Bruges lost two important branches of trade. 
The Hanse Union had long been ofiended at their over- 
weening pride ; and it now left them, and removed its factoiy 
to Antwerp. 14 ^ the year 1516, all the foreign merchants left 
the town, except only a few Spaniards; but its prosperity 
faded as slowly as it had bloomed. 

Antwei^ received, in the sixteenth century, the trade which 
the luxuriousness of the Flemish towns hod banished ; and 
under the government of Charles V., Antwerp was the most 
stirring and splendid city in the Clirislian world. A stream 
like the Scheldt, whose broad mouth, in the immediate vicinity, 

’ with the North Sea die ebb and flow of the tide, and 

carry vessels of the largest tonnage under the wulls 
^ Antwerp, made it the natural resort for all vessels wliich 
. jHdited that coast Its free faii-s attracted men of business 
all countries *. The industry of the nacion had, in the 
beginning d this century, reached its greatest height The 
cultuM gran, flax, the breeding of cattle, the chose, and 
fishers, enriched the peasant ; arts, manufactures, and trade, 

buM tey layi^ and all die good* sold there weM 
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.broaght wealth to burghers. Flemish and Brabantine mano^" 
factores were long to be seen in Arabia, Persia^ and India.* 
Their ships covered the ocean, and, in the Black Sea, em* 
tended with the Genoese for supremacy. It was the ^tine* 
tive characteristic of the seaman of the Netherlands, that he 
made sail at all seasons of the year, and never laid up for the 
winter. 

When the new route by the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covered, and the East India trade of Portugal undermined 
that of the Levant, the Netherlands did not feel the blow 
which was inflicted on the Italian republics. The Portuguese 
established their mart in Brabant, and the spices of Calicut 
were displayed for sale in the markets of Antwerp. Hither 
poured the West Indian merchandize, with which the indolent 
pride of Spain repaid the industry of the Netherlands. 

East Indian market attracted the most celebrated commercial 
houses from Florence, Lucca, and Genoa; and the Fuggers 
and Welsors from Augsburg. Hero the Hanse towns brought 
the wares of the north, and here the English company had a, 
factory. Here art and nature seemed to exposo to view all 
their liches ; it was a splendid exliibition of the works of the 
Creator and of the creature. 

Their renown soon diffused itself through the world. Even 
a company of Turkish merchants, towards the cud of this 
century, solicited permission to settle here, and to supply the 
products of the East by way of Greece. With the trade in 
goods, they held also the exchange of money. Their bills 
passed current in the farthest parts of the globe. Antwerp, 
It is asserted, then transacted more extensive and more im- 


portant business in a single month, than Venice, at its mCst 
flourishing period, in two whole years. ' 

In the year 1491, the Hanseatic League held its solemfl . 
meetings in this town, which had formerly assembled 
Lubeck alone. In 1531, the exchange was erected, at tbikt 
time -the most splendid in all Europe, and which fulfltled its 
tffoud inscription. The town now reckoncld 100,000 in- 
mibitants. The tide of human beings, whi^ incessantly 
poured into it, exceeds all belief. Between iiOO andv^M 
•^ps were often seen loading at one time HL ite' harbour;^ 
day passed, on which the boats entering iuwiiu^ui^ outuMb 
^d not amount to more than 500; on market 
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amouoted to 800 or 000. Daily, more than two Jiiuidred 
carriagea drove through its gates ; above two thousand loaded 
waggons arrived every week from Germany, Frai^e, and 
' I^rraine, without reckoning the farmers' carts and cornk-vans, 
which were seldom less than 10,000 in number. ■ thirty 
tl^ousahd hands were employed by the English company 
alone. The market dues, tolls, and excise, brought millions 
to the government annually. We can form some idea of the 
resources of the nation, from the fact, tliat the extraordinary 
taxes which they were obliged to pay to Charles V., towards 
his numerous wars, were computed at forty millions of gold 
.dj^ts. 

/For this affluence, the Netherlands were as much indebted 
to their liberty, as to the natural advanti)gcs of their country. 
Vneertain laws, and the despotic sway of a i-apacious prince, 
would quickly have blighted all the blessings, which propitious 
nature had so abundantly lavished on them. The inviolable 
sanctity of the laws, can alone secure to the citizen the fruits 
of his industry, and inspire him with tliat happy conUdeuce 
' which is the soul of all activity. 

The genius of tliis people, developed by the spirit of com- 
merce, and by the intercourse with so many nations, shone in 
useful inventioiil^ ; in the lap of abundance and liberty, all the 
noble arts were carefully cultivated, and carried to perfection. 
From Italy, to which Cosmo dc Medici had lately restored its 
golden age, painting, architecture, and the arts of carving and 
of engraving on copper, were transplanted into the Netlier- 
lands, where, in a new soil, they flourished with fresh vigour. 
The I^emish school, a daughter of the Italian, soon vied with 
ilB mother for the prize ; and, in common with it, gave laws 
to the whole of Europe in the flue arts. The manufactures 
:;^d arts; on which the Netherlanders principally founded 
"their prosperity, and still partly base it, require no particular 
j^umeration. The weaving of tapestry, oil painting, the art 
^ peintijEig on glass, even pocket-watches and sun-dials, were, 
l» Ouiceiwrdini asserts, originally invented im the Nether- 
lands. To them, we are indebted for the improvement of 

the. points of which are still kno^vn by Flemish 
IMnnaft. : the year U30, the invention of typography is 

n^bed li^i^wnee Kqster, jof Haarlem; and whether' or 

& enticed, to Uiis honourable distinction, certain it is 
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that the Dutch were among the first to engraft this useihr 
art among them; and fate ordained that a century later it, 
should Reward its country with liberty. The people of the 
Netherlands united, with the most fertile genius for 
ventions, a happy talent for improving the discoveries of 
others ; there are probably few mechanical arts and manuficv 
tures which they did n^t either produce, or at least carry to 
a higher degree of perfection. 

THE EETHEULANDS T7KDER CHARLES THE FIFTH. ^ 

Up to this time, theso provinces had formed the most envi*' 
able state in Eiiro])f. Not one of tho Burgundian dulces Ikad 
ventured to indulge a thought of overturning the constitu- 
tion; it had romainod sacred, even to the daring spirit of 
Charles the Bold, while ho was preparing fetteiw for 
foreign liberty. All theso princes grow up with no higher 
hope than to bo the heads of a republic, aT.i none of their 
territories afibrded them experience of a higher authority; 
Besides, theso princes possessed nothing but what the Nether- 
' lands gave Ihem ; no armies hut those which tho nation sent 
into the Held ; no riches but what the states granted to them. 
Now all was clianged. The Netlierlands had fallen to a 
master, who had at liis command other instruments and other 
resources, who could arm against them a foreign power *. 

* The nnii.atuFal union of two such different nations as the Belgians aad 
Spaniards, could not possibly be prosperous. I cannot hero lefiain from 
quoting the comparison which Grotius, in energetic laiigunge, has drawn 
between the two. " With the neighbouring nations,” says he, “ the peoplenf 
the Netherlands coidd easily maintain a good understanding, for they were 
of a similiir origin with tlieinsclves, and had grown up in the same manner. 
But the people of Spain and of the Netherlands, differed in almost every 
respect from ono another, and therefore, when they were brought togeiha^. 
dashed the more violently. Both had, for many centuries, been dia- 
tinguisbed in war, only the. latter had, in luxurious repose, become disuMd 
to arms, while the former had been inured to war in tbe Itdian and Afrkaa 
campaigns ; the desire of gain made the Belgians more inclined to peaee> 
bat not less sensitive of offence. No people were more ftee from the lut-ef ' 
conquest, but none defended its own more aealoudy. Beiwe^ the nmneNfua ' 
towns, closely pressed together in a confined tract cf eoqntiy; densely 
crowded with a foreign and native population ; fortified iiear,l3te sea and dm 
gfieat rivers. Hence, for eight centuries after the nerffa^ fttmfgmtfoii/ 
forelgD arms could not prevail against them. Spain, im the-.coilftmy, 
changod its masters; and when at last, it foil info the handt of 
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Oharles V. ms an absolute monarch in his Spanish do- 
minions : in tho Netherlands, he was no more than the first 
citizen. In the southern portion of his empiro, he might 
]hEiTe learned contempt for Ihe rights of individuals ; here» he 
was taught to respect them. The more ho there tasted the 
pleasures of unlimited x)Ower, and the higher he raised his 
Opinion of his own greatness, tho more reluctant he must 
have felt to descend elsewhere to the ordinary level of 
humanity, and to tolerate any check upon his arbitraiy 
authority. It requires, indeed, no ordinary degree of virtnd 
to abstain from warring against tho power which imposes a 
curb on duf most cherished wishes. 

The superior power of Charles awakened, at the same time, 
in the Netherlandors, that distrust which always accompanies 
inferiority. Never were they so alive to tlioir constitutional 
rights, never so jealous of the royal prerogative, or more ob- 
servant in their proceedings. Under his reign, we see the 
most violent outbreaks of republican spirit, nnd the pre- 
tensiods of the peoplo carried to an excess, which nothing 
hut tho increasing encroachments of the royal power could in 


ita character and its manners had suffered more or less from each new con- 
queror. The people thus formed, at last, out of these sevcml admixtures, is 
described^ as patient in labour, imperturbable in danger, equally eager for 
riches and honour, proud of itself even to contempt of others, devout and 
grateful to strangers for any act of kindness, but also revengeful, and of such 
ungovernable passions in victory, as to regard neither conscience nor hononr in :' 
, the case of an enemy. All this is foreign to the character of the Belgian, who is 
astute but not insidious, who, placed midway between Franco and Germany, 
combines in moderation the faults and good qualities of both. lie it not 
^ easily imposed upon, nor is he to be insulted with impunity. In veneration 
" fit the Deity, too, he docs not yield to the Spaniard ; tho onns of the 
nuuth-men could not make him apostatise from Christianity, when ho had 
pneo professed it. No opinion Which the church condemns, had, up to 
&is time, empoisoned tho purity of his &ith. Nay, his pious extravagance 
want so ioie, that it became raqiiisito to curb by laws tho rapacity of hie 
oleigy. In both people, loyalty to their rulers is equally innate, with this 
difference, that ihe Belgian pluses the law above kings. Of all the Spaniards, 
the CastiUans require to be governed with the most caution ; but the liberties 
which they arrogate for themselves, they do not willingly accord to others. 
.Hence, the diihw task to their common ruler, so to distribute his attention 
wd oars between the two natioos, that neither tho prefoience shown to the 
Ositilian shimild oflhnd the Bolgianfl^or the equal treatment of the Belgioa 
nfhtmt the hftugjhty ^irh of uo CTstilian.” Giotii Annul. Belg. L. 1. 4« 
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the least justify. A soverei^ mil always regard the freedom 
of the ciUzen as an alienated fief, which he is bound to recover 
To the citizen, the authority of the so\ereign is a torrent, 
which, by its inundation, threatens to sweep away his nghts. 
The Belgians sought to protect themselves against the ocean 
by embankments, and agimst their pnnees by constitutional 
enactments The whole histoiy of the wotld is a per- 
petually recurnng struggle between libcity and the lust 
of powei and pobscssiou, as the history of natuie is 
nothing but the contest of the elements and organic 
bodies foi space The ISetheilands soon found to their 
cost, thit they hid hccomo but a proMUce of a great mo- 
narch} So long IS then foimei misteis had no higher 
aim than to piomuto thiu piospent}, their condition re- 
sembled the tiauquil hapiniicss of a secluded family, whose 
head is its lulci Chuks V intioducod them upon the 
arcni ot the poluicil woild They now lormcd a member 
of tint gigantic hud\, which the ambition uf an individual 
employed is his iiisliument They ccastd to have thdir own 
good ioi thou aim , Uie cciitio of thou e\isteuce was trans- 
poited to the soul oi then luhi Ai^ his whole govcinment 
was but one tissue of plans and maiiauvies to Mvanee bis 
powei so It VI as above all things, netcssaiy that he should be 
completely mostci of the v^iiioiis limbs of his mighty empire, 
m 01 del to move them effietiiall^ and suddenl} It was im- 
^^possible, theiefoio, foi him to embaiiiss himself with the 
tiicsomc mcehaiusm ol Uku mteiioi politic il oiganization, or 
to extend to then peculiu pnvdcges tlio conscientious respect 
which tlieii ropuhlie m jealousy demanded It was expedient 
for him to faciLtito the cxoieise of their powers, by conceu- 
tiatioii lud umt} Iho tiibunal at Malincs bad been, under 
bis piedtcessor, an independent couit of judicature , he sub- 
jected Its dccii es to the levision of a loyd council, which he 
established m Biussels, and which was &e meie oigan of his 
mil lie introduced fbreigm is into the most vital functions 
of then constitution, and confided to them the most import- 
ant ofiices These men, whose only supjport was the royd 
favour would be but bad guardians of pnvileges which, 
moreover, weie little known to them. The ever lacreosiiig 
expenses of his wailike govcmntfbnt, compelled hihn as steadi]/ 
to augment hia lesourcos In disregard of their most saam 
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privileges, he imposed new and strange taxes on the pnK 
vinces. To preserve their olden consideration, the states 
were forced to grant what he had been so modest as nut to 
esetort; the whole histoiy of the government of this monoi’ch, 
in the Netherlands, is almost one continued liat of impbsts 
demanded, refused, and finally accorded. Contnuy to the 
he introduced foreign troops into Uicir terri- 
tories, mrected the recruiting of his armies in the provinces, 
and involved them in wars which could not advance, even 
if tiitey did not injure their interest, and to wliich jihey had 
not given their consent. He punished the oilences of a free 
state as amonarch ; and the tenible chastisement of Ghent, 
announced to the other provinces, the great change which 
their constitution had already undeigone. 

The welfare of the country was so far secured, as was 
necessary to the political schemes of its master; the intelli- 
gent policy of Charles would certainly not violate the salu- 
tary regimen of the body, whose energies he found himself 
necessitated to exert. Fortunately, the opposite pursuits of 
selfish ambition, and of disinterested philanthropy, often bring 
about the same end ; and the well-being of a state, which a 
Marcus Aurelius might propose to himself as a rational object 
of pursuit, is occasionally promoted by an Augustus or a 
Louis. 

Charles V. was perfectly aware that commerce w'os the 
strength of the nation, and that the foundation of their com-; 
merce was Uberty. He spared its liberty, because he needed 
its strength. Of greater political wisdom, though not more 
just than his BOD, he adapted his principles to the exigencies 
of time and place, and recalled an ordinance in Antwerp and 
in Madrid, which he would under other circumstances have en- 
forced with all the terrors of his power. That which makes the 
reign of Charles V. particularly remarlcablc, iu regard to the 
^(MhiHrlands, is the great religious revolution which occuiTed 
under it; and which, as the principal cause of the subsequent 
rebellion, demands a somewhat circumstantial notice. This it 
wis, that first bro^ht arbitrair power into the innermost sauc- 
tnaiy of the constitution; taught it to give a dreadful specimen 
of its and,' in a measure, legalized it, while it placed 

0^^ a daugerods eminence. And as the latter 
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saok into anarchy and rehellion, monarchical power rose to 
the height of despotism. ^ 

Notlung is more natural, than the transition from ciiril 
liberty to religious freedom. Individuals, as well as com- 
munities, who, favoured by a happy political constitution, 
havo become acquainted with the rights of man, and accu^ 
tomed to examine, if not also to create, the law is to 
govern tliem; whose minds have been enlightened by ac- 
tivity, and .feelings expanded by the enjoyments of life; 
whose natural courage has been exalted, by internal seciinv 
ity and prosperity; such men will not easily surrender ihetar 
selves to the blind domination of a dull arbitrary creed, and 
will be the first to emancipate themselves from its yoke. 
Another circumstance, however, must have greatly tended to 
diffuse the new religion in these countries. Italy, it might be 
objected, the seat of the greatest intellectual culture, formerly 
the scene of the most violent political £su;tions, where a burn- 
ing climate kindles the blood witli the wildest passions--^ 
Ituy, among all the European countries, remained the freest 
from this change. But to a romantic people, whom a warm 
and lovely sky, a luxurious, ever young and ever smiling 
nature, and the multifarious witcheries of art, rendered keenly 
susceptible of sensuous enjoyment, that form of religion must 
naturally have beeu better adapted, which, by its splendid 
pomp captivates the senses, by its mysterious enigmas opens 
I an unbounded range to the fancy; and which, tmugh the 
most picturesque forms, labours to insinuate important doc- 
trines into the soul. On the contrary, to a people whom 
the ordinary employments of civil life have drawn down to 
an unpoetical reality, who live more in plain notions than in 
images, and who cultivate their common sense at the expense 
of their imagination — to such a people, that creed will best 
recommend itself which dreads not investigation, which Is^ 
less stress on mysticism than on morals, and which is rather 
to be understood, than to be dwelt upon in meditation. In 
few words: the Homan Catholic religion will, on the whede, 
be found more adapted to a nation of artists, the Frot^sti^t 
more fitted to a nation of merchants. ^ 

On this supposition, the new doctrine wfaiA IstAer dif- 
fused in Germany, and Cdivin in 
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fyc^i a congenial soil in the Netherlands The iirst seeds 
of it were sown in the Netherlands, by the Protestant mer- 
dkants, who assembled at Amsterdam and Antwerp. The' 
German and Swiss troops, which Charles introduced into 
ihese countries, and the crowd of French, German,, and 
]^nglish fugitives, who, under the protection of the li-* 
l^rties of Flanders, sought to escape the sword of perse* 
4mtion which threatened them at home, promoted then* dif- 
fiision. A great portion of the Belgian nobility studied at 
thitvtime at Geneva, as the University of Xiouvain was not 
yet in repute, and that of Douui not yet foundecl. The 
new tenets publicly taught there, wero transplanted by the 
students to their various countries* In an isolated people, 
these first germs might easily have been crushed; but 
in the market-towns of Holland and Brabant, the resort of 
so manjr different nations, Gieir Iirst growth would escape 
the notice of Government, and be accelerated under the 
Toil of concealment. A difference in opinion might easily 
spring up and gain ground amongst those, who already 
were divided in national chai'acter, in manners, customs, 
and laws. Moreover, in a country where industry was the 
most lauded virtue, mendicity the most abhorred vico, a 
slothful body of men, like that of Uie monks, must have been 
an object of long and deep aversion. Hence, the new re- 
ligion, which opposed these orders, derived on immense ad- 
vantage from having the popular opinion on its side. Occo- | 
sional pamphlets, full of bitterness and satire, to which the - 
newly discovered art of printing secured a rapid circulation, 
and several bands of strolling orators, called liedeiiker, who 
at that timo made the circuit of the provinces, ridiculing in 
theatrical representations or songs the abuses of their times, 
contributed not a little to diminish respect for the Bomish 
Ohurch, and to prepare the people for the reception of the 
new dogmas. ^ 


.^e 'first conquests of this doctrine were astonishingly 
rapid. The number of those who in a short time avowed 
themselves its' adherents, especially in the northern provincesi 
was prodigmus ; but among these, the foreigners far outnum- 
bered' ’the natives. Cymrles Y , who, in this hostile array of 
ITeligiouS' .tenets, bad taken the side which a despot could not 
fail to take, to the increasing torrent of innovation 
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the most efFectual remedies. UnhappilF* for the refotmd 
religion, political justice was on the side its peiseeutor. 

dam which, for so many centuries, had repelled 
human understanding foom truth, was too suddenly tom away, 
for the outbreaking torrent not to overflow its appeinted 
- channel. The reviving spirit of liberty and of inquiiy, whiA 
ought to have remained >vithin the limits of rel^;ious quelii* 
tions, began also to examine into the rights of kings. While, 
in the commencement, iron fetters were justly broken off, 
a desire woe eventually shown to rend asunder the most 1 m* 
timate ini most indispensable of ties. Even the Holy iSbm- 
tures, ^^^^fch were now circulated everywhere, while Aey ini- 
parted light and nurture to the sincere inquirer after truth, 
were the source also whence an eccentric fanaticism contrived 
to extort the virulent poison. The good cause had been como 
pel led to choose the evil road of rebellion, and the result was 
what in such cases it ever will be, so long as men remain men. 
The bad cause, too, which bad nothing in common with the 
good, but the employment of illegal means, emboldened by 
this slight point of connexion, appeared in tlm 
company, and was mistaken for it. Luther had written 
against the invocation of saints ; every audacious varlet who 
broke into the churches and cloisters, and plundered the altars, 
called himself Lutheran. Faction, rapine, fanaticism, licen* 
tiousness, robed themselves in his colours; the most enor* 
mous ofTonders, when brought before the judges, avowed 
themselves his followers. The Reformation had drawn down 
the Roman prelate to a level with fallible huhianity ; an insane 
hand, stimulated by hunger and want, sought to annihilate all 
distinction of ronlm. 1 1 was natural that a doctrine, which to 
the state showed itself only in its most unfovourable aspects 
should not have been able to reconcile a monarch who bad 
already so many reasons to exti^ate it; and it is no weader, 
therefore, that he employed against it theiatms it had itself 
forced upon him. 

Charles must already have looked upon himself as idisohite 
ill the Netherlands, since lie did not think it mscessaiy to 
extend to these countries the religious liberty wh H Ii he 
accorded to Germany. While compeyed by w effeetual re- 
sistance of the Geimaa princes, he asarqed teethe ■ former 
countiya free exeidse of the new religion, in t&e'latter Be 
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s|R^8bed the most crael edicts &r its repression. By these, the 
. losdmg of the Evangelists and Apostles; all open or secret 
f meetings, to which religion gave its name in ever so slight a 
degree; all conversations on &e subject at home or at the table; ' 
' were forbidden, under severe penalties. In eveiy prmnnce, 

. ^qpecial coarts of judicature were established to watch over the ex- 
; - eention of the edicts. Whoever held these erroneous opinions, 
ysB to forfeit his office, without regard to his rank. Whoever 
,1riioald be convicted of diffusing heretical doctrines, or even 
.ef, simply attending the secret meetings of the Reformers, 
.^was' to be condemned to death, and if a male, to be executed 
li^the sword, if a female, burled alive. Backsliding here- 
tic were to be committed to the flames. Not even the recant- 
ation of the offender could annul these appalling sentences. 

. Whoever abjured his errors, gained nothing by his apostacy, 
but at farthest a milder kind of death. 

The fiefs of the condemned were also confiscated, contrary 
to. the privileges of the nation, which permitted the heir to 
redeem them for a trifling fine ; and in defiance of an express 
and valuable privilege of the citizens of Holland, by which they 
, were not to be tried out of their province, culprits were con- 
veyed beyond the limits of the native judicature, and con 
demned by foreign tribunals. Thus did religion guide the 
hand of d&potism, to attack with its sacred weapon,' and with- 
out danger or opposition, the liberties which were inviolable 
to the secular arm. • 

* Oharles V., emboldened by the fortunate progress of his 
anus in Germany, thought that he might now venture on 
eviiy^ thing, and seriously meditated the introduction of the 
Spanish Inquisition in the Netherlands. But the terror of 
its very name, alone reduced commerce in Antwerp to a stand- 
, ^11. The principal foreign merchants prepared to quit the 
ettj. All Imying and selling ceased. The value of houses 
, fell, the employment of artisans stopped. Money disappeared 
from the hands of the citizen. The ruin of tbiat flourishing 
cbmnimiid city was inevitable, bad not Charles V. listened 
to the repesentations of the Dhehess of Parma, and aban- 
4^ed tbm persons resolve. Ihe tribunal, therefore, was 
oidbrei riot to interfere with the foreign merchants, and the 
.title of laqmsttoje' .tm changed unto the milder appellation of 
Spiritual . : Bui in me other provinces, that tribunal 
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proceeded to r^a \ 7 itl 1 the inhuman despotism which 
ever been peculiar>to it. It has been comj^uted that durii^^ 
the reign of Charles Y., 50,000 persons penshed bj the hahd > 
of the executioner for religion alone. 

When we glance at the violent proceedings of this monarcl^ . 
we are quite at a loss to comprehend what it was that kept;^ 
the rehellion within bounds during his reign, which broke quit" 
with so mueh vidtence under his successor. A closer invests 
gation will clear up this seeming anomaly. Charles's dreaded' 
supremacy in^urope, had raised the commerce of the Netharr 
lands to a height which it had never before attained. TIm. 
majesty of* his name opened all harbours, cleared all seas^^ 
for their vessels, and obtained for them the most favourable 
commercial treaties with foreign powers. Through him, in 
particular, they destroyed the dominion of the Hanse towns . 
in tlie* Baltic. Through him, also, the. New World, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, which now shared with them a common 
ruler, were, in a measure, to be considered as provinces of 
their own conntiy, and opened new channels for their com- 
merce. He* had, moreover, united the remaining six pro- 
vinces with the hereditary states of Burgundy, and thus givetl 
to tliom an extent and political importance, which placed them 
by the side of the first kingdoms of Europe *. 

By all tliis, ho flattered the national pride of this people. 
Moreover, by the incoiporation of Gueldres, Utrecht, Fries- 
land, and Groningen witli these provinces, he put an end to 
the private wars which had so long disturbed their commerce; . 
an unbroken intemd peace now allowed them to enjoy the 
full fruits of their industiy. Charles was therefore a bene- 

* He bad, too, at one time the intention of mising it to akingdom; bntthe . 
essential points of difference between the provinces, wbicb extended firom con- 
atitution and manners to measures and weights, soon made bim abandon tbis 
desim. More important was the service which he designed them in the Bun 
gundiim treaty, which settled its relation to the German empire. According 
to this treaty, the seventeen provinces were to contribute to the common wants 
of the German empire twice as much as an dectorsi prince ; in case of a 
TiKrkish war three times as muchf in return for wlueh, however,' they 
to enjoy the powerful protection of this empire, and net to baiiijui^ in ajw 
of their various privileges. The rovoluticm which under dharWs sm. alMa 
the political constitution of tho provinces, ogain annuQed that'emopOe^ wbidi, 
OB actount of the trifling advantage that it eontofiedi "dMeHeS no Ihrte 
Botlee. // . 
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fiuApr of this, people. At the fame time, the splendour of his 
Tic^ries dazzled their eyes; the glory of Iheir sovereign, 
Whkb was' reflected upon them also, had bribed their repub-« 
lioan vigilance; while the awe-inspiring halo of invincibility, 
vAach encircled the conqueror of Germany, France, Italy, and 
Afiica, terrified the factious. And then, who knows "not on 
much may venture the man, bo he a private individual 
or" a prince, who has succeeded in enchaining the admiration 
of his fellow creatures. His repeated personal visits to these 
l^d&, which he, according to his own confessioui visited as 
oj$(S^ as ten different times, kept tho disafiected within 
u the constant exercise of severe and prompt justice 
maint^ed the awe of tlie royal power. Finally, (’harlos was 
bom m the Netherlands, aud loved the nation in whose lap 
he had grown up. Their manners pleased him, the simplicity 
of their character aud social intercourse formed for him a 
pleasing recreation from the severe Spanish gmvity. He 
spoke their language, and followed their customs in his private 
lue. The burdensome ceremonies, wliich form tlie unnatural 
barriers between king and people, were banished from Bras- 
sed No jealous foreigner debaiTed natives from access to 
their prince, their way to him was tlirough their own countiy- 
men, to whom he entrusted his person. He spoke much, aud 
courteously with them ; his deportment was engaging, his dis- 
course. obliging. These simple artifices won for him their 
love, and while his armies trod du>vn their corn-fields, while 
his rapacious imposts diminished their property, wliile his 
govbmois oppressed, his executiouero slaughtered, he secured 
their hearts by a friendly demeanour. 

Gladly would Charles have sccu this affection of the nation 
for himself descend upon his son. On this account, he sent 
for him m his youth ^m Spain, and showed him in Brussels 
to future subjects. On the solemn day of his abdication, 
hq irocommended to him these lauds as the richest jewel in 
his crown* and earnestly exhorted him to respect their laws 
and privil^es. 

Ph^'lX; was in all the direct dpposito of his fiither. As 
Gto with less knowledge of men and of 

-l^bts. Ojf man, ho had formed to himself a notion of royd; 
whi^ rei^ardqd men as simply the servile instrii- 
montO of dei^tio was outraged by every symptom 

' CO 
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Bberty^ Born in Spain, and ^ educated undor the iron dia^ 
dj^ine of the monks, he demailded of others the same glohmjr 
formality and reserve as marked his own chaiacter. Tke 
cheerful merriment of his Flemish subjects was as uncon- 
genial to his disposition and temper, as their privileges wife 
ofifensive to his imperious will. Ho spoke ,no other langoegjs 
but the Spanish, endured none but Spaiwds about his 
son, and obstinately adhered to all ^ei'r customs. In vain 
did the loyd ii^enuity of the Flemish towns through wlu^ 
he passe^ y^e with each other in solemiilSing his arrival wifii 
costly fesUviUes*. Philips eye remained d^k; fdl the ptp- 
fusioii of magnificence, all the loud and hearty effusions of t&e 
siucerest joy, could not win from hi^ one approv^ sftdle. . 

Charles entirely missed his aim ty presenting ms son to 
the Flemings. They might, eventually, have endured his 
yoke with less impatience if he had never set his foot in their > 
land. But his look forewarned them what they had to eat- 
• pect ; liis entry into Brussels lost him all hearts. The Em- 
peror’s gracious affability with his people, only served to 
throw a darker shade on the haughty gravity of his 
They read in his countenance the destructive purpose against 
their liberties, which, even then, he already revolved in 
breast. Forewarned to find in him a tyrant, they were for^ 
armed to resist him. 

The throne of Uie Netherlands was the first which Charles 
y. abdicated. Before a solemn convention in Brussels, he ab- 
solved the States-General of their oath, and transferred their 
allegiance to King Philfp, his. son. ** If my death,*' addreas- 
ing the latter as he concluded, **had placed you in possession 
of these countries, even in that case, so valuable a bequest 
would have given mo great claims on your gratitude. But 
now that of my free will 1 transfer them to you, now that 1 
dio in order to hasten your enjoyment of them, I only require 
of you to pay to the people the increased obligation whiA 
the voluutaiy surrender of my dignity lays upon you. Other 
princes esteem it a peculiar felicity to bequeath to their ohjl- 
dren the crown which death is already ravishing from them, 
Tl^ happiness I am anxious to enjoy during my lifei I udah 

* TliB town of Antwerp, alone^ ezpraded on oceanim of thii kbid 

860,000 gold florins. 
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to he a spoctator of your rei^ Few will follow my example, 
as few have preceded me in it. But this my deed will be 
praised, if your future life should justify my expectations, if 

E iu continue to be guided by that wisdom which you have 
therto e^^ed, if you remain inviolably attached to the pure 
Mth which is the main pillar of your throne. One thing 
more 1 have to add : — may Heaven grant you also a son, to 
you may transmit your power, by choke, and not by 
aiecessity.” 

'After the .Emperor had concluded his address, Philip 
loGeeled down before him, kissed his hand, and received his 
""^temal.blessing. ^is eyes, for the last time, were moistened 
with a t^. All present wept. It was an hour never to be 
&mtten. 

This affecting farce was soon followed by another. Philip 
received the homage of the assembled states. He took the oath 
administered in the following words : “ 1, Philip, by the grace 
of God, Prince of Spain, of the two Sicilies, Ac., do vow ant 
Bwe^ that I will be a good and just lord in these countries, 
etmhtieB, and duchies, A;c. ; that 1 will well and truly hold, and 
cause to be held, the privileges and liberties of all the nobles, 
towns, commons, and subjects which have been conferred upon 
them by my predecessors, and also the customs, usages, and rights 
which &ey now have and enjoy, jointly and severally, and more- 
over, that I will do all that bylaw and right pertains to a good 
and iuBt prince and lord, so help me God and all His Suints." 

The alarm which the arbitrary government of the Emperor 
had inspired, and the distrust of his son, are already visible 
in the nninula of this oath, which was drawn up in far more 
guarded explicit terms than that which had been adminis- 
tered to O&rles V. himself, *and all the Dukes of Burgundy. 
Philip, for instance, was compelled to swear to the mainte- 
nance of their customs aud usages, what before his time had 
never been required. In the oath which the states took to 
him, no other obedience was promised, than such as should be 
consistent with the privileges of the country. His officers 
.were then only to reckon on submission and support, so long 
w they legally discharge the duties intrusted to them. Lastly, 
in this oa& of alle^ance, Philip is simply styled only the 
naitural, the hereditt^ prince, and not, as the Emperor had 
desired, soverrign or lord; proof enough, how little eonff- 

0 0 d 
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deuce ms placed in the justice and libezalitj of the Mw 
Sovereign. 

PHIljP THE SECOND, BULEB OF THE NETHEBLAEDS. 

Philip II. received the lordship of the Netherlands in the 
brightest period of their prosperity. He was the first of 
their, princes who united them all under his authority. 
They now consisted of seventeen provinces; the duchies. of 
Brabant, Limburg, Luxembourg and Gneldres, the seven 
counties of Artois, Haiiuiult, Flanders, Namur, Ziitphen, 
Holland, and Zealand, the margravate of Antwerp, and the five 
lordships of Friesland, Mechlin (Malines), Utrecht, Ovexyssel, 
and Groningen, which, collectively, formed a great and pow- 
erful state able to contend with monarchies. Higher than 
it then stood, their commerce could not rise. The sources of 
^eir wealth were above the earthh surface, but they were 
more valuable and inexhaustible, and richer than all the mines 
in America. These seventeen provinces, which, taken to* 
gether, scarcely comprised the fifth part of Italy, and do not 
extend beyond three hundred Flemish miles, yielded an an- 
^ nual revenue to their lord, not much inferior to that which 
Britain formerly paid to its kings, before the latter had an- 
nexed so many of the ecclesiastical domains to their crown. 
Three hundred and fifty cities, alive with indus^ and plea- 
sure. many of them fortified by their natural position, and se- 
cure without bulwarks or w^s ; 6,300 market towns of a 
larger size ; smaller villages, farms, and castles innumerable, 
imparted to this territory the aspect of one unbrojmn flourish- 
ing landscape. The nation had mow reached thew^eridian of 
its splendour ; industry and abundance had exalted the genius 
of the citizen, enlightened his ideas, ennobled his affections; 
every flower of the intellect had opened with the ffprujiahing 
condition of the country. A happy tempenunont^U^or a se- 
vere climate cooled the ardour of their blood, and modmted the ' 
rage of their passions ; equanimity, moderation, and enduring 

S Qce, the gifts of a northern dime ; inte^ty, justice, and 
the necessary virtues of their profession ; and the de- 
li{[htful fruits of liberty, truth, benevolence, and a . patriotic 
pnde were blended in their characters wi& a sli^t admixture 
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of huittan frailties in soft onion -with the vices of humanity. 
No people on eaiih was more easily governed by a prudent 
prince, and none with more difficulty by a charlatan or a 
tyrant. Nowhere, was the popular voice so infallible a test of 
good government, as here. True statesmanship coi^d be 
tried in no nobler school} and a sickly artificial policy had 
n6ne worse to fear.. 

A state constituted like this, coulfl act and dhdure with 
gigantic energy, whenever pressing emergencies called forth its 
jnoweis, and a skilful and provident administration elicited 
its resources. Charles Y. bequeathed to hi's successor an 
authority in these provinces, little inferior to tfmt of a limited 
monarchy. The prerogative of the crown had gained a 
visible ascendancy over the republican spirit, andf that com- 
plicated machine could now be set in motion, almost as cer- 
tainly and rapidly as the most absolutely governed nation. 
The numerous nobility, formerly so powerful, cheerfully ac- 
companied their sovereign in his wars, or on the civil chaugeffi; 
of the state courted tlie approving smile of royalty, 
crafty policy of the crown 1^ created a new and imaginary 
good, of which it was the exclusive dispenser. New passions 
and new ideas of happiness supplanted, at last, the rude 
simplicity of republican virtue. Pride gave place to vanity, 
true liberty to titles of honour, a needy independence to a 
luxurious servitude. To oppress or to plunder their native 
land, as the absolute satraps of an absolute lord, was a more 
powerful allurement for the«avarice and ambition of the great, 
than in the general assembly of the state to share with the 
monaicli a hundredth part of tlie supreme power. A large 
portion, j||oreoYer, of the nobility, were deeply sunk m 
jMverty mm debt. Charles Y. had crippled all the most 
aangerous vassals of the crown, by expensive embassies to 
foreign courts, under the specious pretext of honoraiy dis- 
tinctions. Thus, William of Orange was despatched ^ to 
Germany with the Imperial crown, and Count Egmont to 
eohdude the . marriage contract between Philip and Queen 
Moiy. Both also afterwards accompanied the Duke of Alva 
to Franca, to negociate the peace between tlie two crowns, 
and the new alliance of their sovereign with Madame Eliza- 
beth. The expeiUiM of these journeys amounted to 300,000 
florinS} toitexda whicb the kmg did not contribute a singla 
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penny. When the Prince of Orange 'was ap})oi]iMd raeml* 
issimo, in the place of the Duke of Savoy, he was ohuged to 
defray all the necessary expenses of his office. When foreign 
a]3ihassa4prs or princes came to Brussels, it was made incunt- 
bent on the nobles to maintain the honour of their king, wlwb 
himself always dined alone, and never kept open table. 
Spanish policy had devised a still more ingenious contrivance* 
gradually tb impoverish the richest famflies of the land. 
Every year, one of the Castilian nobles, made his appearance 
in^ Brussels, where he displayed a lavish magnificence. 1 b 
B russels, it was accounted an indelible 'disgrace to be dia* 
tanced by a stranger in such munificence. All vied to 
surpass him, and exhausted their fortunes in this costly 
emulation, while the ^poniard made a timely retreat to his 
native country, and by the frugality of four years, repaired 
the extravagance of one year. It was the foible of the 
Netherlandish nobility to contest with every stianger the 
credit of superior wealth, and of this weakness the govern- 
ment studiously availed itself. Certainly, these arts did . 
not, in the sequel, produce the exact result that had beezt 
calculated on; for these pecuniaiy burdens only made the 
nobility the more disposed for innovation, since he who has 
lost all, can only be a gainer in the general ruin. 

The Roman Church had ever been a main support of the 
royal power, and it was only natural that it should be so. Its 
golden time was the bondage of tho human intellect, and like 
royalty, it had gained by the ignorance and weakness of mem . 
divil oppression mode religion more necessary and more 
dear; submission to tyrannical power prepares the mind for a 
blind, convenient faitli, and the hierarchy repaidj|ith nsiuy 
the services of despotism. In the states, me lpi<^ and 
prelates were zealous supporters of royalty, and ever ready to 
sacrifice the welfiire of the citizen ,to the temporal ad^ 
vancement of the church, and the political interests of the 
sovereign. 

Numerous and brave garrisons dso held the Qitiei in>awe> 
vdiidi were at the some time divided hj sdlgioiiSfBquiUyblea 
and factions, and consequently deprived of their strof^st 
support— union among themselves., Ho« Utde, .^thefeSse^ 




and &OV &tid mint hare been the 1i|f itma , 
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l^iit Philip’s aathority in these provinces, however great, 
did not surpass the influence which the Spanish monarchy 
at that time enjoyed throughout Europe, No state ven- 
tured to enter the arena of contest with it. France, italnost 
dangerous neighbour, weakened by a destructive wkr, and 
still more by internal factions, which boldly raised their heads 
during the fbeble j^ovemment of a child, was advancing ra- 
pifly to that unhappy condition, which, for nearly half a cen- 
tmy, made it a theatre of the most enormous crimes and the 
most feaiful calamities. In England, Elizabeth ^could with 
difficulty protect h^r still tottering throne against the furious 
storms of faction, and her new church establishment hgainst 
the insidio^. arts' of the Ilomanists. That country still awaited 
her mighty call, before it could emerge from a humble obscur- 
ity, and h^ not yet been awakened, by the faulty policy of her 
rival, to’tKat vigour and energy, with which it finally overthrew 
him. The Imperial family of Germany was united with that 
of Spain, by the double ties of blood and political interest; 
and tho victorious progress of Soliman, drew its attention 
more to the east tlian to the west of Europe. Gratitude 
and' fear secured to Philip the Italian princes, and his crea- 
tures ruled the Conclave. The monaR-hies of the North still 
lay in barbarous darkness and obscurity, or only just began to 
mjuire form and strength, and were as yet unrecognised in 
the political system of Europe. The most skilful generals, 
numerous armies accustomed to victory, a formidable marine, 
and the gol^n tribute from the West Indies, which now first 
began to come in regularly and certainly — what terrible in- 
struments were these, in the Arm and steaily hand of a talented, 
prince! |||kderBuch auspicious stars did King Philip com- 
mence hisMign. 

Before we see* him act, we must first look hastily into tho 
deep recesses of his soul, and we shall there find a key to his 
polideal life. Jov and benevolence were wholly wanting in 
the Composition of his character. His temperament, and the 
yam of his early childhood, denied him the former; 
we latter could not be imparted to him by men, who had re*' 
seuricied' the swbeteet and most powerful of tho social ties. 

idOtt,. his trivte. selt and what was above tliat self, 
glased hier nairow end contracted mind. Egotism and reli? 
wCxe the centonts and titiepage of the history bis 
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whole life. He was a King and a Christian, and was in 
both characters; he never was a man among mcDi becanse 
he uevcr condescended, but only ascended. His belief was 
dark and cruel ; for his divinity was a Being of terror, from 
whom he had nothing to hope but everything to fear.. To 
the ordinary nmn, the divinity appears as a comforter, as a 
saviour; before his mind it was set up as an image of fear^ a 
painful, humiliating check to his human omnipotence. Qis 
veneration for this Being was so much the more profound 
and deepW'rboted, the less it extended to other objects. 
He trcihblcd^y servilely before God, because God was the 
only being , before whom ho had to tremble. Oharl^ Y* 
was zealous for religion, because religion promoted' 
objects. Philip was ^ because he had real faith in it. . Tho 
former let loose tho fire and the sword upon thousands for 
the sake of a dogma, while ho himself, in the person of the 
Pope, his captive, derided die very doctrine for which he had 
sacrificed so much human blood. It was only with repug- 
nance and sciniplcs of conscience that Philip resolved on 
tho most just war against the Pope; and resigned all tk) 
fruits of his victory, os a penitent malefactor surrenders 
his booty. The Empei’or was cruel from calculation, his 
son from impulse. Tho first possessed a strong and en- 
lightened spirit, and was therefore, perhaps, me worse 
man; the second, was narrow-minded and weak, but the 
most upright. 

Bodi, however, as it appears to me, might have been better , 
men than they actually were, and still, ou the whole, have 
acted on tho very same principles. What w^ lay to the 
charge of personal character of an individual, xs^ very often 
the infirmity, the necessary imperfection of universal human 
nature. A monarchy so great and so powerful, was too 

K a trial for human pride, and too mighty a for 

in power. To combine universal happiness, with the 
highest liberty of the individual, is the sole'jj^rpgaiive of in- 
finite intelligence, which diffuses itself omnijgresently over alt* 
But what resource has man, when placed id. the position of. . 
omnipotence ? Man can only aid his drcupBcnbed pmrs by ; 
dassmeation ; like the naturalist, he establishi^ . 

and rules, by which to facilitate his.own f^de jnrii^y of/^ 
whole, to which all individualities must .i^All 
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is ae^plished for him by religion. She finds hope and 
fear planted in every human breast; by making herself 
miietresa of these emotions, and directing their affections 
to a single object, sho virtaally transforms milliohs of 
Independent beings inio one uniform abstract. Tfie end- 
less diversity of the human will, nd longer cmbarmsses 
its ruler-^now there exists one universal good, one uni- 
* versal evil, which he can bring fonvard or withdraw at 
"pleasure, and which works in unison with himself even when 
absent. Now a boundary is established, before whmh liberty 
must halt ; a venerable, hallowed line, towards whicn all the 
. various conflicting inclinations of the will must finally con- 
'terae. The common aim of despotism and of priestcraft is 
uniformity, and uniformity is a necessary expedient of human 
poverty and imperfection. Philip became a greater despot 
than his father, because his mind was more contracted, or, 
in other words, he was forced to adhere the more scrupu- 
lously to gener^ rules, the less capable he was of descend- 
ing to special and individual exceptions. What conclusion 
eould we draw from these principles, but that Philip II. 
could not possibly have any higher object of his solicitude, 
than uniformity botli in religion and in laws, because without 
&ese he could not reign ? 

And, yet, he would have shown more mildness and for- 
bearance in his government, if he had entered upon it 
earlier. In the judgment which is usually formed of this 
prince, one circumstance does not appear to be sufficiently 
considered in the histoiy of his mind and heart, which, how- 
ever, in all fiumess ought to be duly weighed. Philip counted 
nearly thirty years, when he ascended the Spanish throne, 
and this earn maturity of his understanding had anticipated 
the period of hfs miyority. A mind like his, conscious of its 
powers, and only too early acquainted with his high expecta- 
tions, could not brook tho yoke of childish subjection in which 
he stood ; the superior genius of the father, and the absolute 
authority of the ahtocrat, must have weighed heavily on the 
eelfHsatisfied pride of such a son. The shue which the former 
allowed him m ' the ^venunent of the empire, was just im- 
portant enough' to msengage lus mind from petfy passions, 
to confirm austere gravity of . his character; but 
iko meogrO etufuj^; th a fiercer longing for m- 
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limited power. When he actually became poasieaeed of ux^ 
eontiolled authority, it had lost the chanu of novelty. The 
sweet intoxication of a young monarch, in the sudden and 
early, possession of supreme power; t^t joyous tumult of 
mnotions, whifj^opens the soul to every softer sentiment, and 
to which hum&ity has owed sp many of the most valuable^ 
and the most prized of its institutions; this pleasing moment 
had for him long passed by, or hod never existed, llis cha* 
zacter was Already jiardened, when fortune put him to thin 
severe test! ax^ ms settled principles withstood the collision of 
occasional eni^on. He liad had time, during fifteen years, ta 
prepare himsSf for die change; and instead of youthfully dal^ 
lyiug with the external symbols of his now station, or of lofiK 
ing theihoming of his government in the intoxication of an 
idle vanity, he remained composed and serious enough, to 
enter at once on the full possession of his p./W'er, so as to re* 
venge himself through the most extensive employment of it, 
for its having been so long withheld from him. 

THE TRIBUNAL OF THE INQUISITION. 

Philip II. no sooner saw himself, through the peace of 
Chauteau-Cambray, in undisturbed enjoyment of his im* 
mouse territoiy, than he turned his whole attention to 
the great work of purifying religion, and verified the fears ot 
his Netherlandish subjects. The ordinances, which his father* 
had caused to be promulgated against heretics,' were renewed 
in all their rigour ; and terrible tribunals, to whom nothing but. 
the name of inquisition was wmiting, were appointed* to watch 
over their execution. But his plan appeared to him scarcely 
more than half fulfilled, so long as he could not transplant into 
these countries the Spanish Inquisition in its perfect form— a 
desi^ in which the Hmperor had already suffered shipwreck.. 

Ijiis Spanish Inquisition is an institution of anew peeur 

liar kind, which fi^ds no protot^ in the ^ole cbuzse.of 
time, and admits of comparison wim no ecderiastical nor dvil 
tribimal. Inquisition h^ existed from the time whm. leasen'^ 
meddled with what is holy, and from the veiy c^^botmmieemextt. . 
ofscepridsm and innovation; but it was hat tite xnS^ 
thirteenth centaiy,diter some exanmles gfapostasq^hadaliii^^ 
the hierarchy, thi^ Innocent lUL 
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tribuQAl,Bnd separated, in an unnatural manner, ecclesiastieal 
sttperintendence and instrufidon from its judicial and pri- 
mitive office. In order to be the more sure that no huqpin 
sensibilities, or natural tenderness, should thwart the 'stem 
seventy of its statutes, he took it out of the hands of die 
bishops and secular clergy, who, by die ties of clvlllife, were sdll 
too much attached to humanity for his purpose, and consigned 
it to those of the monks, a half^denaturalized race of beings, 
who had abjured the sacred feelings of nature, Aid ^vere^ &6 
servile tools of the Roman See. Tho InquisitnihwaS received 
in Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Froiic^i a Francis 
can' monk sat as judge in the terrible court, ^ which passed 
sentence on the Templars. A few states succeeded either 
in totally ^ excluding, or else in subjecting it to civil au- 
thority. The Netherlands had remained free from it, until 
the government of Charles V.; their bishops exercised die 
spiritual censorship, and in extraordinary cases, reference 
was made to foreign courts of inquisition; by die French 
provinces Ito that of Paris, by die German to that of Cologne. 

But the Inquisition which wo are here speaking of, came 
from the west of Europe, and was of. a different origin and 
form. The last Moorish throne in Granada had fallen in the 


fifteenth century, and the false faith of the Saracen had fi- 
nally succumbed before the fortunes of Christianity. But the 
gospel was still new, and but imperfectly established in this 
youngest of Christian kingdoms, i^id in the confused mixture 
of heterogeneous laws and manners, the religions had become 
mixed. It is true, the sword of persecution had driven many 
thousand families to Africa, but a far lai'ger portion, detained 
the love of climate and home, purchased remission from 
tw dreadful necessity by a show of conversion, and continued 
at Christian altars to serve Muhammed and Moses. So long 
as prayers were offered towards Mecca, Granada was not sub- 
du^; so famg as the new Christian, in the retirement of his 
bonse, becaiae again a Jew or a Moslem, he waa as little secured 
to the throne as to the Romish See. It was no longer deemed 
sufficient, to compel a perverse people to adopt the exterior 
forms of anew math, or to wed it to the victorious church by 


tiie we^ bands of eeremonials; the object now was to extir- 
sate the rc^ts of, aa old mlifpcm, and.to aubdue an obstio^ 
liin;.. whk^ bjr thes^ q^tkA of oentories, had beesi imt 
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planted in their manners, their language, and their jatvs, and 
by the enduring influence of a paternal soil and sky wa^ atill 
maintained in its full extent and vigour. 

If thb church wished to triumph completely over the oj^ 
posing^worship, and to secure her new conquest beyond all 
chance of relapse, it was indispensable that she should under- 
mine the foundation itself on which the eld religion was built. 
It was necessary to break to pieces the entire form of mo^ 
character, to which it was so closely and indmately attached. 
It was requisite to loosen its secret roots from the hold they 
had taken in the innermost depths of the «oql j to extinguish 
all traces of it, both in domestic life, and in the civil worl^; 
.to cause all recoUcction of it to perish ; and if possible, tb 
destroy the very susceptibility for its impressions. Country 
and family, conscieneo and honour, the sacred feelings of so- . 
ciety and of nature, are ever the and immediate ties to 
which religion attaches itself, from these it derives while It 
imparts strength. This connexion was now to be dissolved, 
the old religion was violently to bo dissevered Trom the 
holy feelings of nature ; even at the expense of the sanctity 
itself of these emotions. Thus arose that Inquisition which, 
to distinguish it from the more humane tribunals of the 
same name, we usually call the Spanish. Its founder was 
Cardinal Ximenes, a Dominican monk. Torquemadawas the 
first who ascended its bloody throne, who established its sta- 
tutes, and for ever cursed his order with this bequest. Sworn 
to the degradation of the understanding, and the murder of 
intellect ; the instruments it employed were terror and infiupy. 
Eve^ evil passion was in its pay ; its snare was set in every 
joy of life. Solitude itself was not safe from it; the fear <n 
its omnipresence fettered the freedom of the soul iu its in- 
most and deepest recesses. It prostrated all the instincts of 
human nature before it, yielded all the ties which otherwise 
naan held most sacred. A heretic forfeited all claims upon 
his race ; the most trivial infidelity to his mother church di- 
vested him of the rights of his nature. A modest doubt In 
the infallibility of the pope, met with the puniiihment of par- ' 
ricide and the infamy of sodoihy ; its sentences resembled the 
frightful corruption of the plague, which - turns . ;tbs 
healthy body into rapid putrefoedon. Even> the inani^lk 
Ifaings belonging toa heretic were aocetted; xmiestbyeptSd 
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snatdb tfie Yictim of the Inquisition from its sentence : its de- 
cr^OB/were carried in force on corpses and on pictures ; and the 
grave itself was no asylum from its tremendous arm. Jhe 
presumptuous arrogance of its decrees, could only be 'sur- 
passed by the inhumanity which executed them/ By 
coupling the ludicrous with the terrible, and by amusing the 
eye with' the strangeness of its processions, i| weakened com- 
passion by the gratidcation of another feeling ; it drowned 
sympathy in derision and contempt. The delinquent was 
conducted with solemn pomp to the place of execution, a 
blood-red flag was displayed before him, the mdrcrsal clang 
of all the bells accompanied the procession. First came the 
priests in the robes of the Mass, and singing a sacred hymn ; 
next followed the condemned sinner, clothed in a yellow vest, 
covered with figures of black devils. On his head, he wore 
a paper cap surmounted by a human figure, around which 
played lament flames of fire, and ghastly demons flitted. 
The image of the crqcified Saviour was carried before, but 
turned away from the eternally condemned sinner, for whom 
salvation was no longer available. His mortal body belonged 
to the material fire, his immortal soul to the flames of hell. 
A gag closed his mouth, and prevented him from alleviating 
his pain by lamentations, from awakening compassion by his 
affecting tale, and from divulging the secrets of the holy tri- 
bunal* He was followed by the clergy in festive robes, by 
the magistrates, and the nobility; the fathers, who had been 
his judges, closed the awful procession. It seemed like a 
solemn funeral procession, but on looking for the corpse on 
its way to the grave, behold it was a living body, whose 
gmans are now to afford such shuddering entertainment to 
the people. The executions were generally held on the high 
festivals, Ibr which a number of such unfortunate sufferers 
were ireserved in the prisons of the holy house, in order 
to enhance^ the rejoicing by the multitude of the victims; 
and bn these occasions, the king himself was usually present. 
He sat with uncovered head, on a lower chair than that of the 
Grand Inquisitor, to whom on such occasions he yielded pre- 
cedence : who, then, would not tremble before a tribunal, at 
whfeh migesty must humble itself ? 

‘ ^^e g]^ revolution in the church accomplished by Luther 
Galvin, renewed the isauses to which this tribunal owed its 
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&?Bt origin : and riiat wlucht at its commenoenMiitt^ im in- 
Tented to clear the petty kingdom of Granada from ^Ue 
remnant of Saracens and Je\vB, vms now required for the whnle 
of Christendom. All the Inquisitions in Portugal, 
Germany, and Prance, adopted the frrm of the Spanish ; it 
followed Europi^ans to the Indies, and established in Goa a 
fearful tribun^, whose inhuman proceedings makeusriiudder 
even at the. bare recital. Wherever it planted its foot, deyi^ 
tation followed ; but in no part of the wqrl^did it rage sovi^ ' 
lently as Spain. The victims forgotten, whom it im- 
molated;^ we Imman race renews itsdlfgand the lands, too, 
iiouriah mgain, which it has devastated' an^ .depopulated by 
its fury bui centuries will elapse, before its traces disappear 
from the Spanish character. A generous end enlightened 
nation has been stopped by it on its road to perfection?; it has 
banished genius from a region where it was indigenous, and 
a stillness like that which Imngs over the grave, hw been left 
in the mind of a people who, beyond most others of our world, 
were framed for happiness and enjoyment. 

The first Inquisitor in Brabant was appointed by Charles 
V. in ihe year 152^. Some priests were associated with him 
as coadjutors ; but he himself was a layman. After the death 
of Adrian VI., his successor, Clement VII., appointed three 
Inquisitors for all the Netherlands ; and Paul III. again re- 
duced them to two, which number continued until the com- 
mencement of the troubles. In the year 1530, with the aid 
and approbation of the states, the edicts against heretics were 
promidgated, which formed the foundation of all that followed, 
and in which, also, express mention is made of the Inquisition. 
In the year 1550, in consequence of the rapid increase of 
sects, Charles V. was under the necessity of reviving and 
enforcing these edicts, and it was on this oocasion that the 
town of Antwerp opposed the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, and obtained an exemption from its jurisdiction. But 
the spirit of the Inquisition in the Netherlimds, in accordaooe 
with the genius of the country, was more humane than in 
Spain, and, as yet, had never been administered by a f(H' 
reigner, much less by a Dominican. The edicte iflmk were 
known to every body, served it as the of its deokdons. 
On this very account, it was less obnoxious ; because, howeter 
eeveie its sentence, it did not appear a tool df €6iijae93rf 
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poiW, fowl it did not» like the Spanish Inquisition, veil itadf 

msemojr 

nillij^ bxmeYet, iros desirous of introdudng the, latter 
isihtmal into the Netherlands, since it appeared to him 
the instroment best adapted to destroy the spirit of this 
peoj^e, and to prepare them for a despotic goyemment. He 


% the inquisitorsj bj making its proceedings ipore orbitraiy; 
and more indeperident of the civil jurisdictiou. *^he tribunid 
soon Wited Htde. more' than the name, and the'^ominicans, 
to resemble, in'O^ery point, the Spanish Inquisition. Bare 
suspicion was enough to snatcli a citi/cn from the bosom 
of public tranquillity, and from his domestic circle ; and the 
vreakest evidence was a sufficient justificatiou for the use of 
the rack. Whoever fell into its abyss, returned no more to 
the ivotld. All the benefits of the laws ceaseil for him ; the 
maternal care of justice no longer noticed him ; beyond the 
pale of his former world, malice and stupidity judged him 
according to laws which were never intended for man. The 
delinquent never knew his accuser, and very seldom his 
crime, a flagitious, devilish artifice, which constrained the 
unhappy victim to guess at his error, and in the delmum 
c^the rack, or in the weariness of a long living interment, 
tAusknowledge transgressions which, perhaps, had never been 
committed, or, at least, had never come to the knowledge of 
his judges* The goods of the condemned were confiscated, 
and the informer encouraged by letters of grace and rewards. 
No privilege, no civil jurisdiction, was valid against the holy 
power; secular arm lost for ever all whom that power 
had once touched. Its only share in the judicial duties of the 
Sitter, was to eaecute its sentences with humble submissive- 
ness. The consequences of such an institution were, of ne- 
oessiiy, unnatural and horrible; the whole temporal hap- 
piness, the life itself, of an innocent man, was at the mercy 
of any worthless fellow. Every secret enemy, every envious 
.person, had now the perilous temptation of an unseen and 
unfailing rev^e. The security of property, the sincerity 
A interoouise, were gone ; all the ties of interest were dis- 
akdved ; all of Uood and of affection were irreparably broken. 
Aji jnfectiotis distrust envenomed social life ; the dreaded 
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r ^ce of a spy tenified the eye from seeing^ 

voice in the midst of utterance. No one believied iu 
existence of an honest man, or passed for one himself. Oood 
name, the ties of country, brotherhood, even oaths, and all that 
man holds saored, were fallen in estimation. Such was the. 
destiny to which a great and flourishing commercial towhVaa’ 
subjected, where 100,000 industrious men had been brought 
together by the single tie of mutual confidence ; eveiy ode- 
indispensable to his neighbour, and yet every one was now'" 
distrusted and distrustful. All attracted by the desire of 
gain, and repelled from each other by fear. All the* props 
of society tom away, where social union was the basis of lim 
and existence. 


OTHER EUGROAGHMENTS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
• NETHERLANDS. ^ •“ 

No wonder if so unnatural a tribunal, wliich had proved in* 
toleralle, even to the more submissive spirit of the Spaniard, ' 
drove a free state to rebellion. But the terror whiem it in- 
spired was increased by the Spanish troops, which, even after, 
the restoration of peace, vrere kept in the country, and, in/ 
violation of the constitution, garrisoned border tov^^ 
Charles V. had been forgiven for this introduction of fore^" 
armies, so long as the necessity of it was evident, and 
good intentionfiT were less distrusted. But now men saw in 
these tinops only the alarming preparations of oppression, 
and the instruments of a detested hierarchy. Moreover^ a \ 
considerable body of cavaliy, composed of natives, and fully 
adequate for the protection of the countiy, made these fo- 
reigners superfluous. The licentiousness anckrapacity, too, of 
the Spaniards, whose pay was long in arrear, and who indemni- 
fied themselves at the expense of the citizens, completed the ^ 
exasperation of the people, and drove the lower ciders to 
despair. Subsequently, when the genend murmur induced 
the government to move them from the frontiers,’ and trans- 
port them into the islands of Zedand, where ships' were pre- 
pared for their deportation, their excesses were carried :to. 
such a pitch, that the inhabitants left olF'mxkmg at the 
embankments, and preferred to abandon theif natiire 
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to .il^ the sea, rather than to submit any longer to the 
v^ton natality of these lawless bands. 

f UHp, indeed, would have wished to retain these Spania^s 
m"tiie*oountry, in order, by their presence, to give wight to 
his 'edicts, and to support tho innovations which he had 
resolv^ to make in the constitution of the Netherlands. He 
regarded them as a guarantee for the submission of the 
. ’^SjiOn, and as a chain by which he held it captive. Accord- 
lie left no expedient untried, to evade, the pemevering 
.importunity of ther states, who demanded the withdrawal of 
these troops ; and for this end, ho exhausted all tlie resources 
of chicanery and persuasion. At one time, he pretended to 
dread a sudden invasion by France, although, tom by furious 
factions, that country could scarce support itself against a 
domestic enemy; at another time they were, he said, to 
receive his son, Don Carlos, on the frontiers ; whom, however, 
he never intended should leave Castile. Their maintetiance 
should not be a burden to tlic nation ; he himself would dis* 
burse all their expenses from his private purse. In order to 
detain them with die more appearance of reason, he pur- 
posely kept back from them their arrears of pay ; for other- 
wise, he would assuredly have preferred them to the troops 
of the country, whose demands he fully satisfied. To lull the 
fean of the nation, and to appease the geneml discontent, he 
ofSlK the chief command of these troops to the two favourites 
of me people, the Prince of Orange and Count Egmont. 
Both, however, declined his offer, with die noble-minded 
declaration, that they could never make up their minds to 
serve contiiuy to the laws of the country. The more desire 
the king showed to have his Spaniards in the country, the 
more ol^tinately the states insisted on their removal. In the 
following Diet jat Ghent, ho was compelled, in the very midst 
of his courtiers, to listen to republican truth. “Why aro 
Jhreim hands needed for our defence?” demanded the Syndic 
of Gment. “ Is it that the rest of the world should con- 
sider ufl too stupid, or too cowardly^ to protect ourselves? 
Why have we xniade peace, if the burdens of war are still 
to oppress "us,? In war, necessity enforced endurance; in 
pe^e,.our pattence is exhausted by its burdens. Or shall 
wcf.lie able^ tO;.')(eep in order these licentious bands, which 
eym presi^ncie vot restrain? Here, Combrny and 
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Anti^erp eij for redress ; there, ThlonTille 
iiraste ; and, surelj, thou hast not bestowed upoaus pj^soe, that 
4>ur duties Ghould become deserts, as they neccssamy wmt if 
thou freest them not from these destroyers? Perlmpa.\ihou 
art anxious to guard against surprise from our neighbours? 
This precaution is wise ; but the report of their preparatioiui 
will long outrun their hostilities. • Why incur a heavy expense 
to engage foreigners, who will not care for a country whkh 
they must leave to-morrow? Hast thou not still at thy cOiai!> 
mand the same brave Notherknders, to whom thy father en- 
trusted the republic iu far more troubled times ? Why 
shouldest thou now doubt their loyalty, which, to thy an^ 
cestors, they have preserved for so many centuries inviolate ? 
Will not they be sufficient to sustain the war long, enough, to 
^ve time to thy confederates to join their banners, or to thy^ 
to send succour from the neighbouring country?’* Tm» 
language was too new to the king, and its truth too obviouSr 
for him to be able at once to reply to it. “ 1, also, am a fo* 
reigner,” he at length exclaimed, **and they would like, I 
suppose, to expel me from the country ! *’ At the .^me 
time he descended from tho throne, and left the assembly ; 
but tlie speaker was pardoned for his boldness. Two days 
afterwards, he sent a message to the states, that if he had 
been apprised earlier that these troops were a buideuv to 
them, he would have immediately made preparation 
move them, with himself, to Spain. Now it was too late, for 
they would not depart mipaid; but he pledged them Ins 
most sacred promise, that they should not be oppressed- with 
this burden more than four months. Nevertheless, the troche 
remained in this country eighteen months instead of four; 
and would not, perhaps, even then have left it so soon, if the 
exigencies of the state had not made the^^ presence indis- 
pensable in another part, of the world. 

The illegal appointment of foreigners tg the most unpertant . 
offices of the country, afforded furlmer occasioa of complaint 
a^nst the government. Of all the privileges of the , 
vinces, none was so obnoxious to the Spaniards as that which 
excluded strangers fix>m office, and none tfa^y had so s^ously 
sought to abrogate. Italy, the two^Indies^ and all the^ pro- 
vinces of this vast Empire, were indeed open to their rapamfy 
and ambition ; but from the richest of them aUt ajQi inexpxi^e 
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exduded ttem. They artfully persiladed 
their *Boyereigii, that his poorer in these countries would never 
beBrinTy esiablished, so long as he could not employ foreigUlexm 
as bis instrament The Bishop of Arras, a Burgundian by 
birth, had already been illegally forced upon the Flemings; 
and now the Count of Feria, a Castilian, was to receive a seat 
and* voice in the council of state. But this attempt met with 
a bolder resistance than' the king's flatterers Imd led him to 
expect, and his despotic omnipotence was this time wrecked 
by the politic measures of William of Orange, and the firm 
ness of the states. 


WnXIAH OF ORANGE ANP COUNT EGMONT. 

By such measures, did Philip usher in his govemment^f • 
the Netherlands, and such were the grievances of the nation 
when he was preparing to leave them. He had long been 
impatient to quit a country where he was a stranger, where 
there was so much that opposed his secret wishes, and where 
lus despotic mind found such undaunted monitors to romind 
him of the laws of freedom. The peace with France, at 
lo^t, rendered a^longer stay unnecessary; the armaments 
of JSoliman required his presence in the south, and the 
Spftiiards also began to miss their long-abscnt king. The 
choice of a supreme Stadtholder for the Netherlands, was the 
principal matter which still detained him. Emanuel Phili- 
bert, Duke of Savoy, had filled this place since the resignation 
of 'Many, Queen of Hungary, which, however, so long as the 
king; himself was present, ccttferred more honour than real 
influenoe. His absence would make it the most important 
office in the monarchy, and the most splendid aim for the 
ambition of a subject. It had now beconre vacant through 
the departure of the duke, whom the peace of Chateau Cam- 
bresds bad restored' to his dominions. The almost unlimited 
power with which the supreme Stadtholder would be entrusted, 
the capacity and experience which so extensive and delicate 
an appoistoent required, but, especially, the daring designs 
widen the Qovemment had in contemplation against the 
^fieedom of the oonntiy, the execution of which would devolve 
on bim, neeessarily enihiatttm the choice. The law, which 
' ' D D 2 
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excluded all foreigners from office, made an ezceptaon, # the 
case of the supreme Stadiholder. As he could not be^ at the 
eame time, a native of all the provinces, it vras ^ov^le for 
him not to belong to any one of them ; for the jealousy of 
the man of Brabwt would concede no greater right to a 
|Flemiag, whose home Avas half a mile from his frontier, than 
to a Sicilian, who lived in another soil and under a different 
sky. But here the interests of the crown itself seemed to 
favour the appointment of a native. A Brabanter, for in- 
stance, who enjoyed the full confidence of his countiymepi 
if he became a traitor, would have half accomplished hi» 
treason, before a foreign governor could overcome the mis- 
trust, ^vith which his most insignificant measures would 
be watched. If the government should succeed in car- 
rying through its designs in one province, the opposi- 
tion of the rest would then be a temerity, which it 
would be justified in punishing in the severest manner. 
In the common whole, which the provinces now formed, 
their individual constitutions were, in a measure, destroyed ; 
the obedience of one would be a law for all, and the pri- 
vilege, which one knew not how to preserve, was lost for 
the rest. 

Among the Flemish nobles, who could layilaim to the Chief 
Stadtholdei-ship, the expectations and wishes of the nation 
were divided between Count Egmont and the Prillbe 
of Orange, who were alike entitled to this high dignity^by 
Ulustrious birth and personal merits, and by an eqiud shore 
in the affections of the people, llieir high rank placed 
them both near to the tlirone, and if the choice of the mon- 
arch was to rest on the wortMest, it must nelsessarily &ll 
upon one of these two. As, in the course of our history, we 
shall often have occasion to mention bqth names, , the 
reader cannot be too early made acquainted with their char 
xacters. 

William I., Prince of Orango, was descended from the 
princely German house of Nassau, which had already flou- 
rished eight centuries, had long dispute^ the pre-eminmice . 
wi^ Austria, and had given one Emperor to Germany. Be- 
sides several extensive domains in the Netherlands, whjch 
made him a citizen of this Republic, and a vass^ of the 
Spanish monarchy, he possessed abb .t|w 
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ent j^needcm- of Orange. William was bom in the year 
15&d, ']at Dillenburg, in the country of Nassau, of a Countess 
Stolberg. His father, the Count of Nassau, of the samsi 
name, had embraced the Protestant religion, and caused his 
son also to be educated in it ; but Charles V.; who early 
^ formed an attachment for the boy, took him, when .quite « 
yottng, to his court, and had him brought up in the Bomish 
Church. This monarch, who already in the child discovered 
the future greatness of the man, kept him nine years about 
person, thought him worthy of his personal instmction in 
€ie af&irs of government, and honoured him with a confi- 
dence beyond his years. He alone was permitted to remain 
in the Emperor’s presence, when ho gave audience to foreign 
ambassadors — a proof that, even as a boy, he had already 
begun to merit the surname of the Silent. The Emperor was 
not ashamed even to confess openly, on one occasion, that 
this young man had often made suggestions Avhich would have 
escaped ms own sagacity. What expectations might not be 
formed of the intellect of a man who was disciplined in such 
a school ! 

William was twenty-three years old when Charles abdicated 
the government, and had already received from the latter two 
public marks offlhe highest esteem. The Emperor had in- 
timated to him, in preference to all the nobles of bis court, 
thS honourable office of conveying to his brother Ferdinand 
the Imperial Crown. When the Duke of Savoy, who com- 
manded the Imperial army in the Netherlands, was called 
away to Italy by the exigency of his domestic affairs, the Em- 
peror appointed him commander-in-chief, against the united 
representations of his military council, who declared it alto- 
gether hazardous to oppose so young a tyro in arms to the 
experienced generals of France. Absent, and unrecommended 
by any, he was preferred by the monarch to the laurel-crowned 
band of his heroes, and the result gave him no cause to repent 
of his choice. 

The marked fiivour which the prince had enjoyed with the 
father, was, in itself, a sufficient ground for his exclusion from 
the confidence of the mn. Philip, it appears, had laid it down 
fon himself as a rule,.to avenge the wrongs of the Spanish 
nobility, for the preference which Charles V. had, on all 
iinportant occafijon^^ fllimm to his Flemish nobles. Still 
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etron^r, however, were the secret motiyes which 
lum nom the prince. William of Orange was one of thoao 
lean and pale men, who, according to Cssar’s words^ ** sleqp 
not at night, and think too much,*' and before whom the most 
fearless spirits quail. The calm tranquillity of a ne^eir vary- 
ing countenance,* concealed a busy, ardent soul, which 
ruffled even thq feil behind which it worked, and was alike 
inaccessible to aitiiice and to love; a versatile, formidable, 
indefatigable mind, soft and ducdle enough to be instanta- 
neously moulded into all forms ; guarded enou^ to lose itself 
in none ; and strong enough to endure every vicissitude of 
fortune. A greater master in reading and in winning men^ 
hearts, never existe<l than William. Not that, after the 
fashion of courts, his lips avowed a servility to which his 
proud heart gave the lie ; but because he was neither too 
sparing nor too lavisli of the marks of his esteem, and 
through a skilful economy of the favours which mostly bind 
men, he increased his real stock in them. The fruits of 
Ids meditation >Yere as perfect as they were slowly formed ; 
his resolves wore as steadily and indomitably accomplished, 
as they were long in maturing. No obstacles could defbat the 
plan which he had once adopted as the ^t ; no accidents 
frustrated it, for they all had been foreaWi before they ac- 
tually occurred. High as his feelings were raised above ter- 
ror and joy, they were, nevertlieless, subject in the same de- 
gree to fear ; but his fear was earlier than the danger, and he 
w'as calm in tumult, because he hod trembled iii repose. Wil- 
liam lavished his gold with a profuse hand, but bo was a nig- 
gard of his moments. The hours of repast were the sole 
hours of relaxation, but these were exclusively devoted to his 
heart, his family, and his friends ; this the modest deduction 
he allowed himself from the cares of his coimtiy. . Here his 
brow was cleared with wine, seasoned by temperance, and « 
cheerful disposition ; and no serious cares were permitted to 
enter this recess orei^oyment. His household was mag- 
nificent; the splendour of a numerous retinue, the> num- 
ber and respectability of those who snrrounded Jiis person, 
made his habitation resemble the court of a spvere^ prinee. . 
A sumptuous hospitality, that masteiHGfsll (tf demago{^» 
was the goddess of bis palace. 'pHnees., and aums- 

sadors found here a ntUng recepfioh anl enimliaiiuiientt 
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wl&ob soi^assed all that luxurious Belgium could elsewhere * 
idbr. A humble submissiveuess to the government, l^ught 
otf the blame and suspicion which this munificence might 
have thrown on his intentions. But this liberality secured 
for him the affections of the people, whom nothing gratified 
so much, as to see the riches of their country displayed before 
admiring foreigners, and the higlj pinnacle of &rtune on 
which he stood, enlianced the value of the courtesy to which 
he condescended. No one, probably, was better fitted by 
nature for the leader of a conspimey, than Williiun the Silent. 
A comprehensive and intuitive glance into the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future; the talent for improving eveiy favourable 
opportunity ; a commanding influence over the minds of men ; 
vast schemes, which only when viewed from a distance show 
form and symmetry; and bold calculations, wliich were wound 
up in the long chain of futurity : all these faculties ho pos- 
sessed, and kept, moreover, under the control of lliaf free 
and enlightened virtue, which moves with firm step, even on 
the very edge of the abyss. 

A man like this might, at other times, have remained nn- 
fathomed by his whole generation ; but not so by tho dis- 
trustful sp^t of the age in which he lived. Philip IT. saw 
^ckly and!ae6]||}y into a character, which, among good ones, 
lUost resembled his own If he had not seen through him 
so clearly, his distrust of a man, in whom were united nearly 
all the qualities which he prized highest, and could best 
appreciate, would be quite inexplicable. But William had 
another and still more important point of contact with Philip 
II. He had l^nied his policy from the same master, and had 
become, it was to be feared, a more apt scholar. Not by mak- 
ing Machiavelli’s 'Prince' his study, but by having enjoyed 
the living instructioii of a monarch, who reduced the book to 
practice, had he become versed in the perilous arts by which 
thrones rise and fall. In him, Philip had to deal with an 
antagonist, who was armed agmnst hi|. policy, and who, in a 
good cause, could also command the resources of a bad one. 
And it was exactly this last drcumstance, which accounts for 
his having Imted this man so implacably above all others of 
hisdajf and his having had so supernatural a dread of him. 

^ suffindon whi<m already attached to the prince, was 
irisrsaaed tbe^ were entertained of his 
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^ous bias. So long as the.Emperor, las beiie&Gtor, 
mlliam believed in the pope; but it mi feared;* widt 
ground, that the predilection for the refom^ religion, 'which 
had been imparted to his young hear:, had never entirdjr left 
it. Whatever church he may, at certain periods of his life, 
have preferred, each might console itself with the reflection ' 
that none other possessed him more entirely. In later yeid^, 
he went over to Calvinism with almost as little scruple,' as, 
in his early childhood, he deserted thp Lutheran profession 
for the Romish. ‘He defended the rights of the Protestante, 
rather than their opinions, against Spanish oppression; hbt 
their faith, but their wrongs had made him thois brother. 

These general grounds for suspicion, appoArcd to be justi- 
fied by a discovery of his real intentious, which accident had 
made. William had remained in France, as hos^e for the 
peace of Chateau Cambresis, in conduding which he had 
borne a pai't ; and here, through the imprudence of Henry 
II., who imagined he spoke with a confldant of the King of 
Spain, he became acquainted with a secret plot, which the 
French and Spanish courts had formed against Protestants of 
both kingdoms. The prince hastened to communicate this 
important discovery to liis friends in Brussels, whom it so 
nearly concerned, and the letters which he jxcl&iged on the 
subject fell, unfortunately, into the hands of the King' of 
Spain. Philip was less surprised at this decisive disdosure 
of William’s sentiments, than incensed at the disappointment 
of his scheme ; and the Spanish nobles, who had never for- 
given the prince that moment, when in the last act of his 
fife the greatest of Emperors leaned upon his shoulders, did 
not neglect this favourable opportunity of Anally ruining, 
in the good opinion of their Jang, the betrayer of a state 
secret 

Of a lineage no less noble than that of William, was 
Lamoral, Count Egmont and Prince of Gavre, a descend- 
ant of the Dukes of Gueldfbs, whose martial oouxage had 
wearied out the armi of Austria. His fiunily was 
distinguished in the annals of the country; one. of his ances- 
tors had, under Maximilian, already filled! the office of 
Stadtholder over Holland. Egmont’s maqriiage with* the 
Duchess Sabina of Bavaria, reflected addiUboal wtre on tbe 
splendour of his birth, and made him powi^jm thrb^gli Ae 
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ipmt&ess of this dlliance. Gharles Y. had, in the year 1&16, 
conferred on him, at Utrecht, the order of the Golden Fleece ; 
the TOTS of this Fmporor “were the school of his militaiy 
genius, and the battle of St Quentin and Giavelines made 
him hero of his age. Every blessing of peace^ for 
wMdi a commercial people feel most grateful, brought to 
hsind the remembrance of the victoiy by which it was ac- 
celerated, and Fleniish pride, like a fond* mother, exulted 
over the illustrious son of their country, who had filled all 
^jpufope with admiration. Nine children who grew up under 
the eyes of their fellow citizens, multiplied and drew closer 
the ties between him and his fatherland, and the people's 
grateful affection for the father, was kept alive by the sight of 
. ULOse who were dearest to him. Every appearance of Egmont 
in public, was a triumphal procession ; every eye which was 
&stened upon* him, recounted his history; his deeds lived in 
the plaudits of his companions in arms ; at the games of 
chivdiy, mothers pointed him out to their children. Affabi- 
lity, a noble and courteous demeanour, the amiable viitucs of 
ohivaliY, adorned and graced his merits. His liberal soul 
shone forth on his open brow ; his frauklieartedness managed 
his secrets no better than his benevolence did his estate, and 
a. thought was no sooner his, than it was the property of all. 

religion was gentle and humane, but not veiy enlightened, 
because it derived its light from the heart, and not from his 
understanding. Egmont possessed more of conscience, than 
of fixed principles ; his head had not given him a code of 
its own, but had merely learnt it by rot^ ; the mere name of 
an action, therefore, was often with him sufficient for its con- 
demnation. In his judgment, men were wholly bad or wholly 
good, and had either nothing bad or nothing good ; in this* 
system of mo^s, there was no middle term between vice 
and virtue ; and consequently, a single good trait often decided 
his opinion of men. Egmont united all the eminent quali- 
ties which form the h^ro ; he w^ a better soldier than the 
Prince of Orange, but far inferior to him as a statesman ; the 
latter saw the world as it really was ; Egmont viewed it in 
the magic mirror of an imagination, that embellished all th& 
it reflected. Mmt, whom fortune has BUTi)ri8ed with a reward, 
fqr which they can find no adequate ground in their actions, 
for the vam p&tt, veiy apt to forget the neeemaxj con« 
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Aerion between cause and effect, and to ii&6i*t m iihB naturai 
nonsequences of things a higher miraculous power, to which, 
as OsBsar to his fortune, they at last insanely trust Sis^ 
a character was Egmont. Intoxicated with the idea of hia 
own merits, which the love and gratitude of his fellow citi- 
zens had-exaggerated, he staggered on in this sweet reverie, 
as in a delightful world of dreams. ' He feared not, becaoso 
he trusted to ..the deceitful pledge which destiny had given 
him of her favour, in the geueral love of the people, and he be- 
lieved in its justice, because he himself was prosperous. Even 
the most tenible experience of Spanish perfidy,, could not after- 
wards eradicate this confidence from jt^ie soul, and on the 
scaffold itself, his latest feeling was hope. A tender fear for 
his family kept his patriotic courage fettered by lower duties. 
Because he trembled for property and life, he could not 
venture much for the republic. William of'Orange broke 
with the throne, because its arbitraiy power was offensive to 
his pride ; Egmont was vain, and therefore valued the far 
vours of the monarch. Tlie former was a citizen of the 
world ; Egmont had never been more than a Fleming. 

Philip II. still stood indebted to the hero of St. Quentin, 
and the supreme stadtholdership of the Netherlands ap- 
peared the only appropriate reward for such great services* 
Birth and high station, the voice of the nation and personal 
abilities, spoke as loudly for Egmont as for Orange ; and if 
the latter was to be passed by, it seemed that the former 
alone could supplant liim. 

Two such competitors, so equal in merit, might have em- 
barrassed Philip in his choice, if he had ever seriously thought 
ef selecting either of them for the appointment. But the 
pre-eminent qualities by which they supported their claim to 
this office, were the very cause of their rejection ; audit wen 
precisely the ardent desire of the nation for their election 
to it, that irrevocably annulled their title to the appoint- 
ment. Philip’s purpose would not be answered by a stadt- 
hdder in the Netherlands, who could conkmaud the good 
will and the energies of the people. Egmout's descent mm 
iffie Duke of Grueldres, made him an heredHazy foe of the 
house of Spain, and it seemed impolitic to place .the supreqi'^ 
power in the hands of a man, to whom the mighet occur, 
%f revenging en the son of the oppressor; thd oppicaaioh et 
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ids ttieestbr. sli^t put on their CeiYoarites could give 
no just offence either to we tMition or to themeelves, for it 
mi^t be pretended that the king passed over both, beoause 
he Yvould not show a preference to either. 

The disappointment of his hopes of gaining the regeni^, 
did not dex}ii\re the Prince of Orange of all expectation of 
.estahLishing, more firmly, his influence in the Netherlands. 
Among the other candidates for this office, wa^also Christina, 
Ductoss of Lorraine, and aunt of the king, who, as media- 
trix of the peace of Chateau Cambresis, had rendered im- 
^rtant service to the crown. William aimed at the hand 
of her d^hter, and. he hoped to promote his suit by actively 
interposing his good offices for tlie mother ; but he did not 
reflect that, through this very intercession, he rained her 
cause. The Duchess Christina was rejected, not so much 
for the reason alleged, namely, the dependence of her terri- 
tories on France made her an object of suspicion to the 
^Spanish court, as because she was acceptable to the people 
of the Netherlands and the Prince of Orange. 


MABOABKT OF PARMA, RRGEKT OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

While the general expectation was on tlie stretch, as to 
whom the future destinies of the provinces would be com- 
mitted, there appeared on the frontiers of the countiy the 
Duchess Margaret of Parma, having been summoned by the 
king from Italy, to assume the government. 

Margaret was a natural daughter of Charles V. and of a 
noble Flemish lady, named Vangeest, and Lorn 15i212. 0^ 
of n^ard for the honour of her mother’s house, she was at 
first educated in obscurity ; but her mother, who possessed 
more vanity tffim honour, was not very anxious to preserve the 
secret of her origin, and a princely educatioa betrayed the 
daughter of the Emperor. While yet a child, she was in- 
trust^ to the Begeut Margaret, her great aunt, to be brought 
:np atfiras 96 lB, iiu^ her «ye. This guardian she lost in 
her eig^ yeaor, and the care of her education devolved on 
'l^en Mary of fifiimgary, the successor of Margaret in the 
dogency. already affianced her, while yet in 

Jam yeai^ to Ok Prince of Fenara ; but this alliaiiiei 
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being eubsequenily dissolved, she yms betrothed to Alexander 
de Medicis, the new Duke of Florence, which .marriage was, 
after the victorious return of the Emperor from Afi^ ao* 
tually consummated in Naples. In the first year of this 
unfortunate union, a violent death removed from ber a hus- 
band who could not love her, and for the third time her hand 
was disposed of to serre the policy of her father. Octavius 
Famese, a prince of thirteen years of age, and nephew of 
Paul III., obtained, with, her person, the duchies of Pan^a 
and Piacenza as her portion. Thus, by a strange destiny^ 
Margaret, at the age of maturity, was ccHitracted to a boy, an. 
ill the >years of infancy she h^ been sold to a man. Her . 
disposition, which was anything but feminine, made this last 
allumce still more unnatunfi, for her taste and inclinations were 
masculine, and the whole tenour of her life belied her sex. After 
the example of her instructress, the Queen of Hungaiy, and 
her great aunt, the Duchess Mary of Burgundy, who met her 
death in this favourite sport, she was passionately fond of 
hunting, and had acquired in this pursuit such bodily vigour, 
that few men were better able to undergo its hardships and' 
&tigues. 

Her gait itself was so devoid of grace, that one was &r 
more tempted to take her for a disguised man, than' for a 
masculine woman; and Nature, whdm she had derided by thus 
transgressing the limits of her sox, revenged itself finally upon . ' 
her by a disease peculiar to men — the gout 

These>unusual qualities were crowned by a monkish super* 
stition, which was infused into her mind % Ignatius Loyola, 
her confessor and teacher. Among the charitable works and^ 
penances with which she mortified her vanity, one of the most 
remarkable was, that during Passion-Week, ^e yearly washed, 
with her own hands, the feet of a number of joor men, (who 
were most strictly forbidden to cleanse themselves before- 
hand,) waited on &em at table like a servant, and sent them ; 
away with rich presents. 

Nothing more is requisite than this lf»t feature in her char 
raoter,- to. account for the preference whidi the .king gave her 
over 1^ her rivals ; but his choice was at the.same time iusti-; 
fied by excellent reasons of state. Margaret wa^ bom and also 
educated in the Netherlands. She had spent her^.early.youQi 
SQBong the people, and had acquired 
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msmiers. 1!w6 regents, (Duchess Margaret, and Queen Maiy 
of Hung^,) under whose eyes she had grown up, had gra* 
dually initiated her into the maxims by which this peculiar 
people might be most easily governed ; and they would also 
serve her as models. She did not want either in talents ; ,and' 
possessed, moreover, a particular turn for business, which she 
had acquired from her instructors, and had afterwards car- 
ried' to greater perfection in the Italian school. The Nether- 
landjS'h^ been, for a number of years, accustomed to femqle 
goyei!i^ment; and Philip hoped, perhaps, that the sharp iron 
m tyranny, which he was about to use against them, would cut 
more gently, if wielded by the hands of a woman. Some re- 
gard for his father, who at the time was still living, and was 
much attadied to Margaret, may have in a measure, as it is 
.asserted, influenced this choice ; as it is also probable that the 
king wished to oblige the Duke of Parma, through this mark 
of attention to his wife, and thus to compensate for deny- 
ing a request, which he was just then compelled to refuse 
him. As the territories of the duchess were surrounded by 
Philip's Italian States, and at all times exposed to his arms, 
he could, with the less danger, entrust the supreme power 
into her hands. For his full security, her son, Alexander 
Fameso, was to remain at his couit os a pledge for her loyalty. 
All these reasons were alone sufficiently weighty to turn the 
king's decision in her favour ; but they became irresistible, 
when supported by the Bishop of Arras and the Duke of Alva. 
The latter, as it appears, because he hated or envied all the 
other competitors ; the former, because even then, in all pro- 
bability, he anticipated, from the wavering disposition of this 
princess, abundant gratification for his ambition. # 

Philip received the new regent on the frontiers with a 
splendid cortege and conducted her with magnifleent pomp 
to Ghent, where the States General bod been convoked. As 
he did not intend to return soon to the Netherlands, he de- 
sired, before he left them, to gratify the nation for once, by 
holdteg a solemn Diet, and thus giving a solemn sanction and 
the force of law to his previous regulations. For the last 
time, he showed himself to his Netherlandish people, Vbose 
destinies were, irom henceforth, to be dispensed from a myste- • 
nous distance. To^ enhance the splendour of this solemn 
invested deven’' knights with the Order of tbo' 
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Golden Fleece, bis. sister being seated on a cbair near binif 
selfr 'wbile be showed ber to tbe natioi. as tbeir future ruler. 
All the grievances of the people, touching the edicts^ the ln*' 
qiiiintion, tbe detention of the Spanish troops, the taxes, and 
we illegal introduction of foreigners into the offices and ad« 
ministration of the country, were brought forward in this 
Diet, and were hotly discussed by both parties ; some of them 
were skilfully evaded, or apparently removed, others arbi- 
trarily repelled. As the king was unadq^nted with the lan- 
guage of the country, he addressed the*^^ nation through the 
mouth of the Bishop of Arras, recounted^to them, with vain* 
glorious ostentation, all the benefits of his ^emment, as- 
sured them of his favour for the future, and once, ttore recom- 
mended to the states, in the most earnest manner, the pre- 
servation of the Catholic faith, and the extirpation of heresy. 
The Spanish troops, he promised, should in a fewmontl^ 
evacuate the Netherlands, if only they wduld allow him time 
to recover from the numerous burdens of the last war, in. 
order that he might be enabled to collect the means for pay- 
ing the arrears of these troops ; the fundamental laws of the 
nation should remain inviolate, the imposts should not be 
grievously burdensome, and the Inquisition should administer 
its duties with justice and moderation. In the choice of a 
supreme Stadtholder, he added, he had especially consulted 
the wishes of the nation, and bad decided for a native of the 
country, who had been brought up in their manners and cus- 
toms, and was attached to them by a love to her native land. 
He exhorted them, therefore, to show their gratitude* by 
honouring his choice, and obeying his sister; the Duchess^; as 
himself. Should, he concluded, unexpected obstacles oppose 
his return, he would send in his place his son, Prince Gwles, 
who should reside in Brussels. , 

A few members of this assembly, more courimotts than the 
rest, once more ventured on a find effort for liberty of con- 
science. Every people, they argued, ought to be treated 
according to their natural character, as evei!y individual must 
in accordance to his bodily constitution, ^us^ for example, 
the sonih may be considered happy under a certaiii degree of 
constraint, which would press intdexably on the nor^. 
Never, they added, would the FlemiDga con^t to a yoke 
under whi^, perhaps, the Spaniards, bowed watb- intienoe; 
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and rather thaa^ submit to. it, would they undergo any ex» 
tremity, if it was sou^t to force such a yoke upon &em« 
This remonstrance was supported by some of the king's coun- 
sellors, who strongly urged the policy of mitigating the rigour 
of reli^ous edicts. But Philip remained inexorable. Better 
not reign at all, was bis answer, than reign over heretics ! 

AcGordkig to an arrangement already made by Chailes V., 
three councils or chambers were added to the I'cgont, to assist 
her in the administration of state affairs. As long as Philip 
was himself present in the Netherlands, these courts had lost 
much of their powef, and the ftmetions of the first of them, 
the state council, were almost entirely suspended. Now, that 
he quitte^F the reins of government, they recovered their 
former importance. In the state council, which was to deli- 
berate upon war and. peace, and security against external 
foes, sat the Bishop of Arras, the Prince of Orange, Count 
Egmont^ the President of the Privy Council, Viglius Van 
Zuichem, Von Aytta, and the Count of Barlaimont, President 
of die Chamber of Finance. All knights of the Golden 
Fleece, all privy counsellors, and counsellors of finance, ns 
also the members of the great senate at Molines, which had 
been subjected by Charles V. to the Privy Council in Brus- 
sels, had a seat and vote in the Council of State, if oxpressly 
invited by the regent. The management of the royal revenues 
and crown lands was vested in the Cliambcr of Finance, and 
the Privy Council was occupied with the administration of 
justice, and the civil regulation of the country, and issued 
all letters of grace and pardon. The govenimonts of the 
provinces, whiw had fallen vacant, were either filled up 
afresh, or the former governoi-s were confirmed. Count 
Egmont received Flanders and Artois ; the Prince of Orange, 
Holland, Zeal^d, Utrecht, and West Friesland ; the Count 
of Aremberg, East Friesland, Overyssel, and Groningen ; the 
Count of Mmsfeld, Luxemburg; Barlaimont, Namur; the 
Marquis of Beigen, Hainault, Chateau Camhresis, and Valen- 
dennes; the Baron of Montigny, Toumay and its depend- 
encies. Other provinces were given to some who have less 
claim to our‘ attention.. Philip of Montmorency, Count of 
Qoom, who had been succeeded by the Count of Megen in 
the government of Gueldres and Ziitphen, was confirmed ,as 
adnm^^of the Belgian navy. Every governor of a province 
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vrais, ftt the same time, a knight of the Oolden Fleece, and 
member of the Council of State. Each liad, in the province 
over \?hich he presided, the command of the military force 
which protected it, the siipeiintendence of the civil adminis- 
tration and the judicatuie ; the governor of Flanders alone 
excepted, whcr was not allowed to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. Brabant, alone, was placed under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the regent, who, according to cus- 
tom, chose Brussels for her constant residence. The in- 
duction of the Prince of Orange into his governments was, 
properly speaking, an infraction of the constitution, since he 
was a foreigner ; but several estates which he either himself 
possessed in the provinces, or managed as guardian of his son, 
his long residence in the country, and above all, the unlimited 
confidence the nation reposed in him, gave him substantial 
claims in defiiult of a real title of citizenship. 

The military force of the Low Countries co'>.sisted, in its 
full complement, of three thousand horse. At present, it did 
not much exceed two thousand, and was divided into fourteen 
squadrons, over which, besides the governors of the provinces, 
the Duke of Arschot, the Counts of Hoogstraten, Bostu, 
Boeur, and*Brederode held the chief command. This cavalry, 
which was scattered through all the seventeen provinces, was 
only to be called out on sudden emergencies. Insufficient as it 
was for any great undertaking, it was, nevertheless, fully 
adequate for tlie maintenance of internal order. Its courage 
had been approved in former wars, and the fame of its valour 
was diifiised through the whole of Europe. In addition to 
this cavalry, it was also proposed to levy a body of infantry, 
hut, hitherto, the states had refused their consent to it. Of 
foreign troops, there were still some German regiments in the 
service, which were waiting for their pay.^ The 4,000 
Spaniards, respecting whom so many compl^ts had been 
made, were under two Spanish cenei^s, Mendoza and 
Bomero, and.were in ganison in the frontier towns. 

Among the Belgian nobles, whom the king especially 
distinguished in these new appointments, the names of 
,Count Egmont and William of Orange stand conspicuous. 
However inveterate his hatred was of both; and particu- 
larly of the latter, Philip, neverthd^s, gave them these 
public mai'ks of his favour, because hia scheme of vc^gean^ 
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vm not. ^et fully ripe, and the people were enthusiastic in 
their devotion to them. The estates of both were declared 
exempt from taxes, the moat lucrative governments were 
entrusted to them ; and by offering them the command of the 
Spaniards, whom he left behind in the countiy, the king 
flattered ^em with a confidence, which ho was very iar from 
really reposing in them. But at the very time, when he 
obliged the prince with these public marks of his esteem, he 
privately inflicted the most cruel injury on him. Appre- 
hensive lest an alliance with the powerful house of Lorraine 
might encourage this suspected vassal to holder measures, ho 
thwarted the negociation for a marriage between him and a 
princess of that family, and crushed his hopes on the very eve 
of their accomplishment ; an injury which the prince never 
forgave. Nay, his |;Latred to the prince on one occitsion even 
got completely the better of his natural dissimulation, and 
seduced him into a step, in which we entirely lose sight of 
Philip II. When he was about to embark at Flushing, and 
the nobles of the country attended him to the shore, he so far 
forgot himself as roughly to accost tlio prince, and openly to 
accuse him of being Uie author of the Flemish troubles. The 
prince answered temperately, that what had happened had 
tKien done by the states of their own suggestion, and on legi- 
timate grounds. No, said Philip, seizing his hand and 
shaking it violently, not the states, but You ! You ! You ! 
The prince stood mute with astonishment, and without 
waiting for the king's embai'katioii, wished him a safe jour- 
ney and went back to the town. 

.Thus the enmity, which William had long liarlioured in his 
hmaat against the oppressor of a free people, was now ren- 
dered frreconcileahle by private hatred ; and this double incen- 
tive accelerated the great enterprise, which tore from the Spa- 
nish crown seVbh of its brightest jewels. 

Philip had greatly deviated from his true character, in tak- 
ing so gracious a leave of the Netherlands. The legal form 
of a diet, his promise to remove the Spaniards from the froft* 
tiers, the consideration ot the p^ular wishes, which bad led him 
to fill the most important offices of the country with the « 
favourites of the people, and finally, the sacrifice which he 
mAd^ the constitntion^in withdrawing the Count of Feria from 
the of StaUf^ >yet6 marks uf condescension, of which 
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his magnanimity was never again guilty. But, in fact, he 
never stood in greater need of me good will of the states, that 
with their aid be might, if possible, clear off the great burden 
of debt which was still attached to the Netherlands from the 
former -war. He hoped, therefore, by propitiating them 
through smaller socrihees, to win approval of more Important 
usurpations. He marked his departure with grace, for he 
knew in wliat liands he left them. The frightful scenes of 
death, which he intended for this unhappy people, were not to 
stain the splendour of majesty, which, like the Godhead, 
marks its course on^ witli beneficence ; that terrible distinc- 
tion was reserved for his representatives. The establishment 
of the council of stato was, however, intended rather to flatter 
the vanity of the Belgian nobility, than to impart to them any 
real influence. The historian Strada (who drew his informa- 
with regard to the regent from her own papers) has preserved 
a few articles of the secret instructions, wLi(^ the Spanish 
ministry gave her. Amongst other things it is there stated, 
if she observed that the councils were divided by factions, or 
what would be far worse, prepared by private conferences be- 
fore the session, and in league with one another, then she was 
to prorogue all the chambers, and dispose arbitrarily of 
the disputed articles in a more select council or committee. . 
In this select committee, which was called the Gonsulta, sat 
the Archbishop of AriBs, the President Viglius, and the Count 
of Barlaimont. She was to act in the same manner, if emer- 
gent cases required a prompt decision. Had this arrange- 
ment not been die work of an arbitrary despotism, it would 
perhaps have been justified by sound policy, and republican 
liberty itself might have tolerated it. In great assemblies, 
where many private interests and passions co-operate, where a' 
numerous audience presents so great a ten^tation to the 
vanity of the orator, and parties often assail one another with 
unmannerly warmth, a decree can seldom be passed with that 
sobriety and mature deliberation which, if the members are 
properly selected, a smaller body readily admits of. In a nu- 
merous bod;^ of men, too, there is, we must suppose, a neater 
vUumber Of limited than of enlightened intellects, who 
their equal right of vote, frequently tom the ThqJOiity oii the 
dde of ignorance. A second matim which ftto xegeiB^was 
' especially to observe, was to select the v^rr ihsmberB of %uii* ‘ 
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ci), who had yoted against any decree, to carry it into execu* 
tion. By this means, not only would the people be kept in 
ignorance of the originators of such a law, but the private 
quarrels also of the members would be restrained, and, a 
greater freedom ensured in voting in compliance with 't£e 
wishes of the court. 

In spite of all these precautions, Philip would never have 
been able to leave the Netherlands with a quiet mind, so long 
as he knew that the chief power in the council of state, and 
the obedience of the provinces were in the ha ads of the sus- 
pected nobles. In order, therefore, to appea-^e )iis loars from 
this quarter, and also, at the same time, to assure himself of 
the fidelity of the regent, he subjected her, and through her 
all the affairs of the judicature, to the higlier control of the 
Bishop of Arras. In this single individual, he possessed an 
adequate counterpoise to the most dreaded cabal. To him, 
as to an infallible oracle of majesty, the duchess was referred, 
and in him there watched a stem supervisor of her admi- 
nistratioh. Among all his conhnnporanes, Granvella was the 
only one whom Philip 11. appeai-s to have excepted from his 
universal distrust ; as long as he knew that this man was in 
Brussels, he could sleep calmly in Segovia, lie loft tlie 
Netherlands in September, 1559, was saved from a storm 
which sank his fieet, and landed at Laredo in Biscay, and in 
his gloomy joy thanked the Deity who had preserved him, by 
a detestable vow. In the liands*of a priest, and of a woman, 
was placed the dangerous helm of the Netherlands ; and the 
dastardly tyrant escaped in his oratory at Madrid the suppli- 
cations, the complaints, and the curses of the people. 


BOOK II. 

CARDINAL GRANVkXJJl. 

Anthony Pebenot, Bishop of Arras, subsequently Ar^bishop 
of Malines, and Metropolitan of all the Netherlands, who, 
under jAe name of Gardinal Granvella, has been immortal- 
ized 1^ the hatred iA his contem^ioraries, was honi in the 

E E 9 
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Tear 151G, at Beson^on in Burgundy. Ilis fatlier, Nicolaus 
Perenot, tho son of a blacksmith, had risen by his own merits 
to be the private secretary of Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, at 
that time Regent of the Netherlands. In this- post, he 
was noticed for his habits of business by Charles V., who 
took him into his own servico, and employed him in several 
important neguciations. For twenty years ho was a member 
of the Emperor’s cabinet, and filled the offices of privy coun- 
sellor and keeper of the king's seal, and shared in all the state 
secrets of that monarch, lie acquired a large fortune. His 
honours, his iiithicncc, and hi.s political knowledge, were in- 
herited by his son, Anthony Perenot, who in his early years • 
gave proofs of the grout cajjacity, which subsequently opened 
to him so distinguished a career. Anthony had cultivated, at 
several colleges, the talents with which nature had so lavishly 
endowed him, and in some resjiects had an advantage over his 
father. He soon showed that his own abilities were sufficient 
to maintain tho advmitiigeous {losition, which the merits of 
another luul procured him. Ho was twenty-iour years old, 
when the Emperor sent him us his idenipotentiary to the ecelo- 
hinstical council of Trout, whore he delivered the first speci- 
men of that elcM^uence, whieh in the sequel gave him so com- 
plete an nscemlaucy over two kings. Charles employed him 
in several difficult embassies, the duties of which ho fulfilled* 
to the satisfaction of his sovereign, and when finally, Aat 
Eraporor resigned the sceptrG to his son, he made that costly 
])resent com])lete, by giving him a minister who could help 
him to wield it. 

GranvcUa opened his new career at once, with the greatest • 
masterpiece of political genius, in passing so easily from the 
favour of such a father into equal consideration with such a 
son. And he soon proved himself deserving it. At tho se- 
cret negociations, of which the Duchess of jl^rraine had, in 
155B, been tho medium between the French and Spanii^ 
ministers at Peronne, he planned, conjointly with the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, that conspiracy against the 'Protestobts, which 
was afterwards matured, but also betrayed, at Chateau Coin- 
bresis, >^iere Perenot, likewise, assisted in etfecting thelBO« 
called peace. [ 

A deeply penetrating, coniprehensive intellect, au 
fadlity in conducting great and Jutricato <uid mi.'fri; 
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extensive learning,’ were wonderfully united in this man, with 
persevering industry and never-wearying patience, while hia 
enterprising genius was associated with thoughtful mechanic^ 
regularity. Day and night, the state found him vigilant and 
ix>ll^cted ; the most important and the most insignificant 
things were alike weighed by liim with scrupulous attention. 
Not unfrequeiitly he employed hvo secretaries at one time, 
dictating to them in diilerent langimges, of which he is said 
to have spoken i^even. What his penetrating mind had 
slowly matured, acquired in his lips both force and grace, 
and truth, set forth by his persuasive eloq-ienco, irresistibly 
carried away all hearers. Uo was tempted by none of the 
passions, which make slaves of most men. His integiity 
was incorruptible. W^th shrewd penetration, ho saw through 
the disposition of his master, and could read in Ins features 
his whole train of thought, and as it wore, the approaching 
firm ill the shadow which outran it. With an artilicc rich in 
resources, ho came to the aid of Philip s more inactive mind, 
formed into perfect thought his master's crude ideas while 
they yet hung on his lips, and liberally allowed him the glory 
of the discovery. Granvella understood tlic difficult and use- 
ful art of depreciating his own talents ; of making his own ge- 
•nius the seeming slave of another ; thus he ruled while he 
concealed his sway, and only in this manner could Philip 11. 
be governed. Content with a silent but real power, ho did 
not grasp insatiably at new and outward marks of it, which, 
with lesser minds, are ever the most coveted objects; but 
oveiy new distinction seemed to sit upon him os easily as the 
oldest. No wonder if such exti*aordinary endowments bad 
alone gained him the favour of his master ; hut a large and 
valuable treasure of political secrets and experiences, which 
the active life gC Charles V. had accumulated, and had depo- 
sited in the mind of this man, made him indispensable to his 
successor. Self-sufficient as the latter was, and accustomed 
to confide in his own understanding, his timid and crouching 
policy was. fun to lean on a superior mind, and to aid its own 
irresolution not oiak by precedent, but also by the influence 
and examplb of anoimer. No political matter which concerned 
the royd interest, even when Philip himself was in the No- 
therlieids, was decided without the intervention of Granvella ; 
and when the hing' embarked for Spain, he made the new 
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regent the same valuable present of the minister, which he 
himself had received from the Emperor, his fathejr. 

Common as it is for despotic princes to bestow unlimited 
confidence on tho creatures whom the^ have raised from 
the dust, and of whose greatness they themselves are', in a 
measure, the creators, the present is no ordinary instance; 
pre-eminent must have been the qualities, which could so far 
conquer the selfish reserve of such a character as Philips, 
as to gain his confidence, nay, even to ^in him into fami- 
liarity. The slightest ebullition of the most allowable self- 
respect, which might have tempted him to assert, however 
slightly, his claim to any idea which the king had once en- 
nobled as his own, would have mst him his whole influence. 
He might gratify, without restmiiit, the lowest passions of 
voluptuousness, of m[)aeity, and of revenge, but the only one 
in which he really took delight, the sweet consciousness of his 
own superiority and ])Ower, ho was constrained carefully to 
conceal frojn the suspicious glance of the d< pot. He volun- 
tarily disclaimed all the eminent qualities, which were already 
his own, in order, as it were, to receive them a second time 
from tho goricrosity of the king. His happiness seemed to 
flow from no other source, no other person could have a claim 
upon his gmiltude. The puqde, which was sent to him front 
Home, was not assumed until tho royal permission reached 
him from Siiaiii ; by laying it down on the steps of the throne, 
he appeared, in a measure, to receive it first from the bauds of 
Majesty. Less politic, Alva erected a trophy in Antwerp, and 
inscribed his owm name under tlie victory, which he had won 
as the servant of the crown — but Alva carried with him to the 
grave the displeasure of his master. He liad invaded with 
audacious hand the royal prerogative, by drawing immediately 
at the fountain of immoitality. « » 

Three times, Gmnvella changed his master, and three 
times ho succeeded in rising to the highest favour. With the 
same facility with which he had ^ided the settled pride of 
an autocrat, and the sly egotism of a despot, he knew how to 
manage die delicate vanity of a womans His Winess be- 
tween himself and the regenT, even when they were in the 
same house, was, for the most part, transiusted by the medium 
of notes, a custom which draws its date from the times^bf -Au- 
gustus and Tiberius. When the regent was in any peipki.- 
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ity, these notes wen) interchanged from hour" to hour. He 
probabiy adopted this expedient, in the hope of eluding the 
watchful jealousy of the nobility, and concealing from mem, 
ill part at least, his influence over the regent. Perhaps, too, 
be also believed that, by this means, his advice would become 
more permanent ; and, in case of need, this written testimony 
would be at hand to shield him from blame. But the vigi- 
lance of the nobles made ' this caution vain, and it was soon 
known in all the provinces, that notliing was determined upon 
without the minister's advice. 

Granvella possessed all the qualities rc(|uisitc for a perfect 
statesman in a monarchy governed by despotic principles, but 
was absolutely unqualified for republics which are governed by 
kings. Educated between the throne and the confessional,, ho 
knew of no other relation between man and man than that of 
rule and subjection ; and Uie innate consciousness of his own 
superiority gave him a contempt for others. His policy 
wanted pliability, the only virtue which was here indis- 
pensable to its success. He was naturally overbearing and 
insolent, and the royal authority only gave arms to tlie natural 
impetuosity of his disposition and the imperiousness of his 
order. He veiled his own ambition bcneatli the interests 
iof the crown, and mode the breach between the nation 
and the king incurable, because it would render him indis- 
pensable to the latter. He revenged on the nobility the low- 
liness of his own origin ; and, after the f»ishion of all those 
who have risen by their own merits, he valued the advimtages 
of birth below those by which he had raised himself to dis- 
tinction. The Protestants saw in him their most implacable 
foe ; to his charge were laid all the burdens which oppressed 
the country, and they pressed the more heavily because they 
came from Mm^ Nay, he was even accused of having brought 
back to seventy the milder sentiments, to which the urgent 
remonstrances of the states had at last disposed the monarch. 
The NeAerlands execrated him as the most terrible enemy 
of their liberties, and the originator of all the misery which 
subsequently oamq umn them. 

' 1559. !l^hilip had evidently left the provinces too soon 
1!1 i 6 new measures of the government were still strange to the 
peoj^e, and could receive sanction and authority from his 
.presence alone; the new. machines, which he had brought 
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into play, required to bo set in motion by a dreaded and 
powerful hand, and to have their first movements watched and 
regulated. He now exposed his minister to all the angiy 
passions of the people, who no longer felt I'ostrained by the 
fetters of the royal presence ; and he delegated to the weak 
arm of a subject the execution of projects, in which Majesty 
itself, with all its powerful supports, might have failed. 

The land, indeed, flourished; and a general prosperity 
appeared to testify to the blessings of the peace which had 
so lately boon bestowed upon it. An external repose deceived 
the eye. for within raged all the elements of discord. If the 
foundations of religion totter in a country, they totter not 
alone; the audacity which begins with things sacred ends 
witl^ things profane. The successful attack upon the hierarchy 
liad awakened a spirit of boldness, and a desire to assail 
authority in geneml, and to test laws as well as dogmas — 
duties as well as opinions. The fanatical boldness, witli which 
men had learned to discuss and decide upfu the ofikirs of 
eternity, might change its subject matter ; the contempt for 
life and properly which religious enthusiasm had taught, could 
metamorphose timid citizens into foolhardy rebels. A female 
government of neaidy forty years, had given the nation room 
to assert their liberty ; continual wars, of which the Nether- • 
lands had been tho theatre, had introduced a licence with them, 

' and the right of the stinnger had usurped the place of law and 
order. Tlie provinces were filled w^ith foreign adventurers 
mid fugitives ; generally men liouud by no ties of countiy, 
family, or property, wlio had brought with them, from their 
unhappy homes, the seeds of insubordination and rebellion. 
The repeated spectacles of torture and of death had rudely 
burst tlie tenderer threads of moral feeling, and had given 
an unnatural harshness to the national character. 

Still the rebellion would have crouched timorously and si- 
lently on the ground, if it had not found a support in tlie no-* 
bility. Charles V. had spoiled the Flemish nobles of the 
Netherlands by making tliem the participators of his gloiy, 
by fostering their national pride, % tihe marked preference 
he showed for them over the Castilian nobles, and by opening 
an. arena to their ambition in every part of his einpiro. ' fp 
the Ute war with Fiance, they had r^ly dj^^rved t)^' pre-; 
feroDce from Philip ; advantages which' r^ied 
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from the peace of Chateau Cambresis were, for the most 
parU the fruits of their valour, and they now sensibly missed 
the gratitude on which they had so confidently reckoned. 
Horeover, the separation of the German empire from the 
Spanish monarchy, and the loss warlike spirit of the xS^vr go* 
vemment, had greatly narrowed their sphere of action, and 
except in their own country, little remained for them to gain. 
And Philip now appointed his Spaniards, where Charles V. 
had employed the Flemings. All the passions, which the 
preceding government had raised and kept employed, still 
survived in peace; and in default of a legitimate object, 
these unraly feelings found, unforlunntely, ample scope in 
the grievances of their country. Accordingly, tho claims and 
wrongs which hod been long supplanted by new passions, 
were now drawn from oblivion. By his late appointments, 
the king had satisfied no paily ; for thoso even who obtained 
otfices vrere not much more content than those who were en- 
tirely passed over, because they had calculated on something 
better than they got. William of Orange had received four 
governments, (not to reckon some smaller dependencies which, 
taken together, wore equivalent to a fifth,) but William had 
nourished hopes of Flaiulem and Brabant. IJo and Count 
Egmont forgot what had really fallen to their share, and only 
remembered tliat they hjid lost tho regency. The majority 
of the nobles were either plunged into doht by their 
own extravagance, or had willingly enough been drawn 
into it by the government. Now that they were excluded 
from the prospect of lucrative appointments, they at once 
saw themselves exposed to poverty, which pained them 
thc^'more sensibly, when they contrasted the splendour 
of the affluent citizens with their own necessities. In 
the extremid^ to which they were reduced, many would 
•have readily assisted in the commission even of crimes; 
how then could they resist the seductive offers of the Calvin- 
iste, who liberally repaid them for their intercession and pro- 
tection? Lastly, many, whose estates were past redemp- 
tion, placed their last hope in a general devastation, and 
stood premred, at the first favourable moment, to cast the 
(orch of discord into the Remblic. 

.This thxestening aspect of the public mind, was rendered 
still mom idsming by the unfortumte vicinity of Francs. 
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What Philip dreaded for the provinces, ms there ali^dy 
accomplished. The fate of that kingdom prefigured to him 
the destiny of his NeUierlands, and the spirit ^f rebellion 
found there a seductive example. A similar state of things 
had, under Francis 1. and Henry II., scattered the seeds of 
innovatioiL in that kingdom ; a similar fury of persecution, and 
a like spirit of faction had encouraged its growth. Now, Hu- 
guenots and Catholics were struggling in a dubious contest, 
furious parties disorganized the whole monarchy, and were 
violently hurr}nng this once-powerful state to the brink of 
destruction. Here, as there, private interest, ambition, and 
party feeling might veil themselves under the names of religion 
and patriotism, and the passions of a few Citizens drive the en- 
tire nation to take up arms. The frontiers of both countries 
merged in Walloon Flanders ; the rehellion might, like an 
agitated sea, cast its waves as far as this : wnuld a countiy 
he closed against it, whose language, manners, and character 
wavered between those of Fmnce and Belgium? As yet, the 
government had taken no census of its Protestant subjects in 
these countries, but the new sect, it was aware, was a vast, 
compict republic, which extended its roots through all the 
monarchies of Christendom, and the slighest disturbance in 
any of its most distant members vibrated to its centre. It • 
was, as it were, a cliain of threatening volcanoes, which, 
united by subterraneous passages, ignite at the same moment 
with aloiming sympathy. The Netherlands were, necessarily, 
open to all natioTis, because they derived their support from 
all. Was it possible for Philip to close a commercial state 
as easily os he could Spain ? If he wished to purify {|iese 
provinces from heresy, it was necessary for him to commence 
by extirpating it in Fiance. 

It was in this state that Granvella found tb^ Netherlands 
at the beginning of his administration (1560^. 

To restore to these countries the uniformity Of papistiy, to 
break the co-ordinate power of the nobility and the states, 
and to exalt die royal authority oA the rums of repidilican 
freedom, was the great object of SjtonlA policy, and the ex- 
press commission of the new minister. But obstacles stood 
tn the way of its accomplishment; to conquer ^ese demanded 
' the invention of new resources, the application of new mar 
chineiy. The Inquisition, indeed, ana the religions edicts 
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appeared sufficient to check the contagion of heresy ; but the 
latter required superintendence, and the former able instni- 
ments, for ils now extended jurisdiction. The church consti- 
tution continued the same as it hod been in earlier times, 
when the provinces were less populous, when the churcl) still 
enjoyed universal repose, and could be more easily overlooked 
and controlled. A succession of several centuries; which 
changed the whole interior form of the provinces, had left the 
form of the hierarchy unaltered, which, moreover, was pro- 
tected from tlie arbitrary will of its mler by the particular 
privileges of the provinces. All the seventeen provinces were 
parcelled out binder lour bishops, who had their seats at Ar- 
ras, Toumay, Cambray, and Utrecht, and were subject to the 
primates of Rheims and Cologne. Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, had, indeed, meditated an inerciise in the number 
of the bishops, to meet tlie wants of the increfisiiig population, 
but, unfortunately, in the excitement of a life of pleasure, had 
abandoned the projqpt. Ambition and lust of conquest with- 
drew the mind of Ghailes the Bold from the internal con- 
cerns of his kingdom, and Maxiiniliun had already too many 
subjects of dispute with the states, to venture to add to their 
number by proposing this change. A stormy reign prevented 
• Charles V. from tlie execution of this extensive plan, which 
Philip 11. now undertook as a bequest from all these princes. 
The moment had now arrived when the urgent necessities of 
the church would excuse the innovation and tho leisure of 
peace favoured its accomplishment. With tho prodigious 
crowd of people from all the countries of Europe who were 
crowded together in the towns of the Netherlands, a multitude 
of religious opinions had also grown up; and it was impossible 
that religion could any longer be elfectually superintended by 
so few eyes, as^were formerly sufficient. While the number of 
bishops was A*small, their districts must, of necessity, have 
been proportionably extensive, and four men could not be 
adequate to maintain the purity of the faith through so wide 
a district 

Tto jurisdiotioo. which the Archbishops of Cologne and 
Rheims exercised over the Netherlands, had long been a 
stumbling block to the government, which could not look on 
tnis territory as really its own property, so long as such an im- 
portant braqch of power was stiil wielded by foreign hands. 
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To snatch this prerogative from tho alien archbishops ; by 
new and active agents to give fresh life and vigour to the 
superintendence of the faith, and, at the stte time, to 
strengthen the number of the partisans of government at 
the diet, no more effcctiiiil means could be devised, than to 
increase the number of bishops. Besolved upon doing this, 
Philip II. ascended tho throne ; but he soon found that a 
change in the hierarchy would inevitably meet with waiin op- 
position from tho states, without whose consent, nevertheless, 
it would be vain to attempt it. Philip foresaw that the nobi- 
lity would never approve of a measure which would so strongly 
augment the royal party, and take from tho tnstocracy the 
prepondernneo of power in the diet. The revenues* too, 
for the maintenance of these now bishops, must be diverted 
from tho abbots and monks, and these formed a consider- 
able part of the states of the realm, lie had, besides, to 
fear tlie opposition of the Protestants, who would not fail 
to act secretly in tho diet against him. On these ac- 
counts, the whole affair was discussed at Rome mth tho 
greatest possible secrecy. Instructed by, and as the agent 
of, Granvcllji, Fmiicis Sonnoi, a priest of Louvain, came 
before Paul IV., to inform him how extensive the providees 
were, bow thriving and populous, how luxurious in their pro- , 
sperity. But, he continued, in the immoderate ei^oyment of 
liberty the true faith is neglected, and heretics prosper. To 
obviate this evil, tlie Romish See must have recourse toextra- 
ordiiiaiy inensures. It was not difficult to prevail on the 
Romish pontiff to make a change, which would enlarge tlie 
sphere of his owri jurisdiction. 

Paul IV. appointed a tribunal of seven cardinals to .deliber- 
ate upon this important matter ; but death called him away, 
and he left to his successor, Pius IV.. the djity of carrying 
their advice into execution. The welcome tidings of the 
pope's deteimination reached the king in Zealand, when he 
was just on the point of setting sail fer Spain, and the minis- 
ter was secretly charged with the dangerous reform. The 
new constitution of the hierarchy was published in 15 CfO; 
ill addition to the then existing foUr bishoprics, thuteen new 
ones were established, according to the number of Beventeep 
provinces, and four of them were raised into i^hMsboprics. 
Six of tinted episcopal sees, vis., in Antwerp, B^knogenbusch, 
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Qhent, Bruges, Ypn^s, and Rurempude. wore placed under 
the archbishopric of Malines ; five others. TIaarlem, Midd^l- 
burg, Leuwarden, Deventer, and Groningen, under the arch* 
bishopric of Utrecht ; and the remaining four, Arras, Tour- 
nay, St. Omer, and Namur, which lie nearest to France, and 
have language, character, and inanuers in common with that 
country, under the archbishopric of Gambray. Malines, 
situated in the middle of Brabant, and in the centre of all the 
seventeen provinces, was made the primacy of all tho rest, 
and was, with several rich abbeys, tho reward of Graiivella. 
The revenues of the new bishoprics were provided by an ap* 
propriation ofib® treasures of the cloisters and abbeys, which 
nau accumulated from pious benefactions during centuries. 
Some of the abbots were raised to the episcopal throue, and 
with the possession of their cloisters and prelacies, retained 
also the vote at the diet which Wiis attached to them. At the 
same time, to every bishopric nine prebends were attached, 
and bestowed on tlie most learned jurisconsultists and theolo- 
gians, who were to support the Inquisition and the bishop in 
his spiritual office. Of these, the two who were most de* 
serving by knowledge, experience, and unblemished life, were 
to be constituted actual inquisitors, and to have had the first 
^ voice in the Synods. To the Archbishop of Malines, os 
metropolitan of all the seventeen provinces, the full authority 
was given to appoint, or at discretion depose, archhuhops 
and bishops, and the Romish Sec only to give its ratification 
to his acts. 

' At any other period, the nation would have received with 
gratitude, and approved of such a measure of church reform, 
since it^^n^ fully called for by circumstances, was conducive 
to the interests of religion, and absolutely indispensable for 
the mond reformation of tho monkhood. Now the temper of 
the times saw'ln it notliing but a hateful change. Universal 
was the indimtion with which it was received. A cry was 
raised that tJio constitution was trampled under foot, the 
ric^ts'ef the nation violated: and that the Inquisition was 
already at the door, and would soon open here, as in Spain, 
its bloody tribunal. ^ The* people beheld with dismay these 
nw servants of arbitmty power and of persecution. The 
nobility saw. in it i^ing but a strengthening of the royal au- 
thority by tbe;addition of fburtees votes in the states' assembly. 
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and a witbdraival of the firmest prop cf their fl>eldom, the 
balance of the royal and the civil power. Die old bishops 
complained of the diminution of their incomes, and the cir- 
cumscription of their 8ee&; the abbots and monks had not 
only lost power and income, but had received in exchange 
rigid censors of their morals. Noble and simple, laity and 
clergy, united against the common foe, and while all singly 
struggled fur some petty private interest, the cry appeared to 
come from the formidable voice of patriotism. 

Among all the provinces. Bmbant was loudest in its op- 
position. The inviolability of its church cmistitution was one 
of the important privileges which it had reserved in the re- 
markable charter of the Joyful Entry" — statutes which 
the sovereign could not violate, without releasing the nation 
from its allogiance to him. In vain did the university of 
Louvain assert that, in disturbed times of the church, a pri- 
vilege lost its power, vshicli hail been gninted in the period 
of its tranquillity. The introduction of the aew bishoprics 
into the constitution wus thought to sliake the whole fabric 
of liberty. The j)reljicies, which were now transferred to 
the bishops, must lionccfortli serve another rule, than the ad- 
vantage of the pinvince, of whose states they had been mem- 
bers. '!’he once free patriotic citizens were to be instruments • 
of the Romish See, and obedient tools of the archbishop, 
who again, us first prelate of Brabant, had the immediate 
control over them. The freedom of voting was gone, be- 
cause the bishops, as servile spies of the crown, nme every 
one fearful. “ Who," it was asked, ” will after this venture to 
raise his voice in Parliament before such observers, or, in 
their presence, dare to protect tlie rights of the nation^jagainst 
the rapacious hands of the government? They will trace 
out the resources of the provinces, and betray Jo the crown 
tlie secrets of our freedom and our property? They will 
obstruct the way to all offices of honour ; we shall soon see 
the courtiers of the king succeed the present men; the child- 
ren of foreigners will, for the future, nil the Parliunenti and 
the private interest of their patron will gmde their venal 
votes.*' ** What an act of oppression," rq^oined the monks, 
“to pervert to other objects the pious designs of our holy, 
institutions, to contemn the inviolable wiah^ of the dea^ 
and to take which a devout charity had deposited in our 
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chests forUbl- relief of the unfortanate, and make it subset 
vient to the luxury of bishops, thus inflating their arrogant 
pomp with the plunder of the poor ? " Not only the abbots 
and monks, who really did suffer by this act of appropriation, 
but every family which could flattex* itself with the sli^test 
hope of enjoying, at some time or other, even in tbe^iost 
remote posterity, the benefit of this monastic foundation, felt 
this disappointment of their distant expectations as much as 
if they had suffered an actual injury, and the wrongs of a few 
abbot prelates became the concern of a whole nation. 

Historians have not omitted to record the covert proceed- 
ings of William of Orange during this general commotion, 
who laboured to conduct to one end these various and con- 
flicting passions. At his instigation, the people of Brabant 
petitioned the regent for an advocate and protector, since 
they alone, of all his Flemish subjects, had the misfortune to 
unite, in one and the same person, their counsel and their 
ruler. Had the demand been granted, their choice could fall 
on no other than the Prince of Orange. But GranveUa, 
with his usual presence of mind, broke through the snare. 
“ The man who receives this office,” he declared in the state 
council, ** will, I hope, see that he divides Brabant with the 
king!” The long delay of the papal bull, which was kept 
bock by a misunderstanding between the Tlomisb and Spanish 
courts, gave the disaffected an opportunity to combine for a 
common obje(;t. In perfect secrecy, the states of Brabant 
despatched an extraordinary messenger to Pius IV., to urge 
their wishes in Borne itself. The ambassador was provided 
with important letters of recommendation from the Prince of 
Orange, and carried with him considerable sums to pave his 
way to the father of the church. At the same time, a public 
letter was forw’i^rded from the city of Antwerp to the King 
of Spain, containing the most urgent representations, and 
suppiicating him to spare that flourishing commercial town 
from the ^reatened innovation. They knew, it was stated, 
that the intentions of the monarch were the best, and that 
the institution of the new bishops was likely to be highly 
conducive to the maintenance of true religion; but the fo* 
r^igners could not be convinced of this, and on them de- 
pmded the prosperity of their town. Among them' the most 
groundless rumours would bo as perilous as the most true. 
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llie fivat embassy was discovered in time, atid its object 
disappointed by the prudence of !hc regonr ; by the second, 
the town of Antwerp gained so far its point, that it was to 
remain without a bishop, nt least until the personal arrival 
of the king, which was talked of. 

The example and success of Antwerp gave the signal of 
opposition to all the other towns, for which a new bishop was 
iiitondod. It is a remarkable proof of the hatred to tlie In- 
quisition, and the unanimity of the Flemish towns at this 
date, Uiat they preferred to renounce all the advantages which 
the residence of a bishop would necessarily bring to their 
local trade; rather than by then- consent promote that ab- 
horred tribunal, and thus act in opposition to the interests 
of the wholo nation. Deventer, Ilurcmoiid, and Leuwar- 
den, placed themselves in determined opposition, and (15611 
Buccesstnlly carried their point; in the other towns, tlic 
bishops wore, in spite of all remonstrances, forcibly inducted 
Utrecht, lluiirlem. St. Omer, and Middclburg were among the 
llrst, which opoiii'd their gates to them ; the remaining towns 
followed their (‘xample : but in Maliues and Herzogeubusch 
the bishops were received with very little respect. When 
GranveMa made his solemn entiy into tbo former town, not a 
single nobleman showed himself, and his triumph was want- 
ing in every thing that could make it real, because tlioso* 
remained away over whom it was meant to be celebrated. 

In tlio mean time, too, the period liad elapsed within 
which the Spanish troops were to have left the country, and, 
as yet, there was no appearance of their being withdrawn. 
People perceived with terror the real cause of the delay, and 
suspicion lent it a fatal connexion with the Inquisition. The 
detention of those troops, as it rendered the nation more 
vigilant and distrustful, made it more difficult for the minis- 
ter to proceed with the other innovations, and 'yet, he would 
fain not deprive himself of this powerful and apparently 
indispensable aid, in a country where all hated him, and in 
the execution of a commission to which all were opposed. 
At last, however, the regent saw herself . compelled by tbs 
universal murmurs of discontent, to urge most earnestly imn 
the king the necessity of the withdrawal of tho tyoopa. 
provinoes,** she writes to Madrid, **haye unanimously declan^ 
they would never again be indticed to^gnuii 1the extra- 
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ordinaiy taxes required by the government as long as woi*d 
was not kept witn toeu' ,xi this matter. The danger of a 
revolt was far more imminent, tlian that of an attack by the 
French Protestants, and if a rebellion was to take place in 
the Netlierlands, these forces would be too weak to repress 
it, and there w'as not sulheient money in the treasury to 
enlist new.*' By delaying his answer, the king still sought 
at least to gain time, and the reiterated representations of 
the - regent would still have remained ineftectual, if, fortu- 
nately for the provinces, a loss, which he had lately suffered 
from the Tur&, had not compelled him to employ these 
troops in the Mediterranean. He, therefore, at last con>^ 
seated to their departure; they were embarked 1501, in Zea- 
land, and the eiculling shouts of all the provinces accompanied 
their departure. 

Meanwhile, Granvella ruled in the council of state almost 
uncontrolled. All otticers, secular ami spiritual, were given 
away through him ; his opinion prevailed against the unani- 
mous voice of the whole assembly. The regent hei’solf was 
governed by him. He had contrived to manage so that her 
appointment was mmle out for two years only, and by this 
expedient he kept her always in his power. It seldom 
•happened tliat any important affair was submitted to the 
otlier members, and if it really did occur, it was only such 
as had been long before decided, to which it w^as only neces- 
eaiy for formality's sake to give tlieir sanction. Whenever 
a royal letter was read, Viglius received instructions to omit 
all such passages as were underlined by the minister. It 
often happened that this correspondence with Spain laid 
open the weakness of the government, or the anxiety felt 
by the regent, with which it was not expedient to inform 
tne members^ lyhose loyalty was distrusted. If again it oc- 
curred that the opposition gained a minority over the minister, 
Olid insisted with determination on an article, which he 
could not well put off any longer, he sent it to the ministry 
at Madrid for their decision, by which he at least gained 
timet and in any case was certain to find support. With 
the exception of the Count of Barloimont, the President 
\igUuSt and a few others, all the other counsellors were but 
superfluous figures in the senate, and the minister's beha- 
viour to them’ marked the small value which he placed upon 
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their friendship and adherence. No wonder that men, whose 
pride had been so greatly indulged by the flattering atten- 
tions of sovereign princes, and to whom, as to the idols of 
their country, their fellow citizens paid the most reverential 
submission, should be highly indignant at this arrogance of 
a plebeian. Many of them had been personally insulted by 
Gfanvella. The Prince of Orange was well aware that it 
was he who had prevented his marriage with the Princess 
of Lorraine, and that he had also endeavoured to break off 
the negociutions for another alliance with the Princess of 
Savoy. He had deprived Count Horn of tlie government 
of Giieldres and Ziitphcn, and hod kept for himself an abbey, 
which Count Egiuont had in vain exerted himself to obtain 
for a relation. Conlidcjit of his superior power, he did not 
even think it worth while to conceal from the nobility his 
contempt for them, and which, as the rule, marked bis whole 
administration; Williain of Onmge was tho only one with 
whom he deemed it advisable to dissemble. Although he 
really believed himself to be raised far above all the laws of 
fear and of decorum, still in this point, however, his confident 
aiTogaucc misled him, and he eiTed no less against policy 
than he sinned against propriety. In the existing posture of 
afl'airs, the government could hardly have adopted a worsa 
measure tlian that of throwing disrespect on the nobility. It 
had it in its power to flatter the prejudices and feelings of the 
aristocracy, and thus artfully and imperceptibly mn them 
over to its plans, and tlirougli them, subvert the edifice 
of national liberty. Now it admonished them, most inoppor- 
tunely, of their duties, 4heir dignity, and their power; colling 
;Lpoii tliem even to be patriots, tmd to devote to the cause of 
true greatness, on ambition which hitherto it had incon- 
siderately repelled. To carry, into effect .tj^e ordinances, 
it required the lu^tive co-operation of the lieutenant-governors; 
no wonder, however, that the latter showed but little zeal 
to afford this assistance. On the contrary, it is highly pro- 
bable that they silently laboured to augment the difficulties 
of the minister, and to subver^t his measures, and, through 
his ill success, to diminish the king’s confidence in hiin» 
aud expose his administration to contempt. The rapid 
progress which, in spite of those horrible edicts, the Befbrttt- 
ation made during Graavella’k administratkm in the Ne« 
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therli^ids, is evidently co be ascribed to the lukewamness 
of the iiobil% in opposing it. If* the minister had been 
sure of the nobles, he might have despised the fury of the 
mob, which would have impoteutly dashed itself against 
the dreaded barriers of the wrone. The suffering of the 
citizens lingered long in tears and sighs, until the arts 
and the example of the nobility called forth a louder expres- 
sion of them. 

Meanwhile, the inquisitions into religion were carried on 
with renewed vigour, by the crowd of new labourers, (1501, 
156^,) and the edicts against heretics, wero enforced with 
fearful obedience. But tlie critical moment when this detest- 
able remedy might have been applied, was allowed to ^lass 
by : the nation had become too strong and vigorous for such 
rough treatment. The new religion could now be oxtiiqmtcd 
only by the death of all its professors. The present execu- 
tions were but so many alluring exhibitions of its excellence, 
so many scenes of its triumphs and radiant virtue. The 
heroic greatness with which the victims died, made converts 
to the opinions for which they perished. One martyr gained 
•ten new proselytes. Not in towns only, or villages, but on 
the very mghways, in the boats and public carnages, disi>utes 
#were held, touching the dignity of the Pojie, tlie Saints, 
Purgatoiy, and Indulgences, and sermons were preached and 
men converted. From the country and from tho towns, tho 
common T^ople rushed in crowds to rescue the prisoners of 
the Holy Tribunal from the hands of its satellites, and the 
municipal officers, who ventured to support it with the civil 
forces, were pelted with stones. Multitudes accompanied the 
Protestant preachers, whom the Inquisition pursued, bore 
them on their shoulders to and from church, and at the risk 
of their lives^ concealed them from their persecutors. The 
first province, which was seized with the fanatical spirit of 
rebellion, was, as had been expected, Walloon Flanders. A 
French Calvinist, by name Lannoi, set himself up in Tournay 
as a worker of mimoles, where he hired a few women to 
simulate diseases,- and to protend to be cured by him. He 
preached in the woods near the town, drew the people in great 
mpnbers after him, mid scattered in their minds the seeds of 
rebellion. Similar teachers appeared in Lille and Valen* 
ciennes, but in the latter place, the municipal fiinctionaries 
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succeeded in seizing the persons of those incendiaries, while, 
liowever, they delayed to execute them, their followers iit- 
crdhsed so rapidly, that they became suOiciently strong to 
break open the prisons, and forcibly depiive justice of its 
victims. Troops at last were brought into the town, and 
onler restored. But this trifling occurrence had, for a moment, 
withdrawn tlie veil which had hitherto concealed the strength of 
the Protestant party, and allowed the minister to compute their 
prodigious numbers. In Toumay alone, 5000 at one time hod 
been seen attending the sermons, and not many less in 
Valenciennes. What might not be expected from the north- 
ern provinces, where liberty was greater, and the seat of govern- 
ment more remote, and where the vicinity of Germany and 
Denmark multiplied the sources of contagion? One slight 
provocation had sufficed to draw from its concealment so 
formidable a multitude. How much greater was, .perhaps, 
the* number of tliose wlio, in their hearts, acknowledged the 
new sect, and only waited for a favourable opportunity to 
publish their adhesion to it. This discovery greatly alarmed 
the regent The scanty obedience paid to the ^icts, the 
wants of the exhausted treasury, which compelled her to 
imnose new taxes, and the suspicious movements of the 
Huguenots on the French frontiers, still farther increased hei; 
anxiety. At the siimc time, she received a command from 
JVladrill to send off two thousand Flemish cavalry to the 
army of the Queen Mother in France, who, in the distresses 
of the religioas war, had recourse to Philip 1I» for as- 
sistance. Eveiy affair of faith, in whatever land it might 
be, was made by Philip his own business. He felt it as 
keenly as any catastrophe which could befall his own house, 
and in such cases always stood ready to Bacrifice his means 
to foreign necessidos. If it were interested motives that 
here swayed him, they were at least kingly and g^nd, and 
the bold support of his principles wins our admiration, as 
much as their cruelty withholds our esteem . 

The regent laid before tlie Council of State the royal 
will on the subject of these troops, but with a very warm 
opposition on the part of the nobility. . Count Eginont 
aud the Prince of Orange declared that the time ill 
chosen, for. stripping the Netherlands of tKoq», vdien the 
aspect of afihirs rendered rather the enlistinent of new 
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lovies advisalHe. Tbe movements of the troops in Fmnce 
momentarily threatened a surprise, and the commotions 
ivithin the' provinces demanded, more than ever, the utmost 
vigilance on the part of the government, Hitherto, tJiey 
said, the German Protestants had looked idly on durii^ the 
struggles of their brethren in the faith ; but will they continue 
to do so, especially when we are lending our aid to strengthen 
their enemy ? ^By thus acting, shall we not rouse their ven- 
geance against us, and call their arms into the northern 
'Netherlands? Nearly the whole Council of Suite joined in 
this opinion, their representations were energetic and not to 
be gainsay ed. 'J'he regent herself, as well as the niuiister, 
could not hut feel their truth, and their own interests u])- 
peared to forbid obedicuce to the royal mandate. Would 
it not be impolitic to withdraw from tlie Inquisition its 
sole prop, by removing the larger portion .of the army, 
and in a rebellious country to leave themselves without 
defence, dependent on the arhitmiy will of an arrogant axis- 
tociacy ? While the regent, divided between the voynl com- 
mands, the urgent importunity of her council, and her own 
fears, could not venture to come to a decision, William of 
Orange rose and proposed the assembling of the States 
I General. But nothing could have indicted a more fatal blow 
' on the supremacy of the Crown, than by yielding to this 
advice to put the nation in mind of its power and its rights. 
No measure could be more hazardous at the present moment. 

. The danger which was thus gathering over the minister did 
not escape him ; a sign from him warned the regent to break 
off the consultation and adjourn tho council. “ The govern- 
ment,” he writes to Madrid, “ can do nothing more injurious 
to itself than to consent to the assembling of the states. 
Such a steg^is at all times perilous, because it tempts the 
nation' to test and restrict tbe rights of the crown ; but it is 
many times more ghjectionable, at tbe present moment, wlien 
the spirit of rebellion is already widely spread amongst us, 
when the abbots, exasperated at the loss of their income, will 
neglect nothiiw to impair the dignity of the bishops, wheu 
the whole nphmly and all the deputies from the towns are 
led by the aits of the Prince of Orange, and the disaffected 
call securely reckon on the assistance of the nation.” This 
represeiUatioiiiWbiphet lefst was not wanting in sound sense, 
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(Ud uot fail in having the desired effect on the king's mind. 
The assembling of the states rejected once and for ever, 
the penal statutes against the heretics were renewed in all 
their rigour, and the regent was directed to hasten the 
despatch of the required auxiliaries. 

But to this, the Council of State would uot cox^ent. 
All that she obtained was, instead of the troops, a supply 
of money for the Queen Mother, which at|jthis crisis was 
btill more welcome to her. In place, however, of assem- 
bling the states, and in order to beguile the nation with, 
at least, the semblance of republican freedom, the regent 
summoned the governors of the provinces and the knights 
of the Golden Fleece to a special congress at Brussels, 
to consult on the present dangers and necessities of the 
state. When the President Viglius liad laid before them the 
inattm on which they were suininoned to delibemte, three 
days were given to them for consideration. During tliis time, 
the Prince of Orange assembled them in his pdace, where 
he represented to them the necessity of coming to some 
unanimous resolution before the next sitting, and of agreeing 
on the measures which ought to be followed in tiie present 
dangerous state of affairs. 

The minority assented to the propriety of this course, only , 
Barlaimont, with a few of the dependents of the Cardinal, had 
the courage to plead for the interests of the crown and of 
the minister. “It did not behove them,” he said, ** to inter- 
fere in the concerns of the government, and this previous 
agreement Si votes was an -illegal and culpable assumption, 
in tlie guilt of which he would not participate declaim- 
tion which broke up the meeting without any conclusion bein^ 
come to. The regent, a]q)ri8ed of it by the Count Barlai- 
mont, artfully contrived to keep the knights ^so well em- 
ployed daring their stay in the town, that they could find 
no time for coming to any further secret understanding; 
in this session, however, it was arranged, with their concur- 
rence, that Florence of Montmorency, Lord of Montigny, 
should make a journey to Spain, in order to acqu^ant the king 
with the present posture of ai&irs. But the regent sent 
before him another messenger to Madrid^ who previously 
informed the king of all that had been debated between the 
Prince of Orange and the knights,,at the eeGreiopiiferenCe. . 
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The Flemish ambassador was flattered in Madrid with 
empty pmtestations of the king's fuTcnr and paternal senti- 
ments towards the Netlxerlands ; while the regent was com- 
manded to tliwart, to the utmost of her power, the secret 
combinations of the nobility, and if possible, to sow discord 
amon^ their most eminent members. Jealousy, private in- 
terest, and religious differences, had long divided many of tho 
nobles ; their sliare in the common neglect and contempt with 
which they were treated, and a general hatred of the mi- 
nister had again united them. So long as Count Egmont 
and the Princo of Orange were suitors for tlie regency, it 
could not fail, but thtit at times their competing claims should 
have brought them into collision. Botli had met each other 
on the road to glory, and before the throne ; both, again, met 
in the Republic, where they strove for the same prize, the 
favour of thqjr' fellow citizens. Such opposite characters 
soon became estranged, but the powerful sympathy of ne- 
cessity as quickly reconciled them. Ejich was now in- 
dispeusablo to the oilier, and the emergency united these 
two men together with a bond wliich their lieaits would 
never have wrnished. But it was on this veiy unconge- 
niality of disposition that the regent based her plans; if 
%lie could fortunately succeed in separating them, she would, 
at the same time, divide the whole Flemish nobility into two 
])aities. Through the presents and small attentions, by which 
she exclusively honoured these two, she also sought to excite 
against them the euvy and distrust of the rest, and by ap- 
pearing to give Count Egmont a preference over tho Prince 
of Orange, she hoped to make the latter suspicious of Eginont’s 
good faith. It happened that at this veiy time she was 
obliged to send an extraordinaiy ambassador to Frankfort, to 
be present ai^ the election of a Homan Emperor ; she chose 
for this office the Duke of Arschot, the avowed enemy of tlie 
prince, in order, in some degree, to show in his case how 
splendid was the reward which hatred against the latter might 
look for. 

The Orange faction, however, instead of suffering any 
diminution, had gained an important accession in Count 
Horn, who, ad admiral of the Flemish marine, had convovc d 
the king to Biscay^ and now again took his seat in the Conneil 
of State. Homi restlesB and republican spirit readily mot 
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the daritig schemes of Orarige and Egmont, and a dangerous 
Triamvuiite was ebon formed b/ these throe friends, which 
shook the royal power in the Netherlands, but which ter- 
minated very differently for each of its members. 

(156'2.) Meanwhile, Montigny had returned from his em> 
bassy, and brought back to the Council of State the most 
gracious assurance of their monarch. But the Prince of Orange 
luidt through his own secret channels of intelligence, re- 
ceived more credible information from Madrid, whi^ entirely 
contradicted this report. By these means, he Icanit all the ill 
services which Granvella had done him and his friends with 
the king, and the odious appellations which were there applied 
to the Flemish nobility. There was no help for them so long 
as tho ministot retained tlio helm of government, and to pro- 
cure his dismissal was the scheme, however rash and adven- 
turous it appeared, which wholly occupied th^ mind of the 
Prince. It was agreed between him au^ Counts Horn and 
Egmont, to despatch a joint letter to the king, and, in the 
name of the whole nohilitv, formally to accuse the minister, 
and press energetically for his removal. Tho Duke of Arschot, 
to whom this proposition was communicated b/ Count Eg- 
niont, refused to concur in it, haughtily declaring that 
he was not disposed to receive laws from Egmont and^ 
Orange ; that he had no cause of complaint against Granvella, 
and that ho thought it very presumptuous to prescribe to 
the king what ministers he ought to employ. Orange re- 
ceived a similar answer from the Count of Aremberg. Either 
the seeds of distrust, which the regent had scattered amount 
the nobility, had already taken root, or the fear of Sit 
minister 8 power outweighed the abhorrence of his measures ; 
at any rate, the whole nobility shrunk back timidly and irre^ 
lately from the pro^sal. This disappointni^nt did not, 
however, discourage them, tho letter was written’ and' sub- 
scribed by all three (1563). 

In it, Granvella was represented as the prims, cause of all 
the disorders in the Netherlands. So long as tho highest 
jiower should be entrusted to him, it would, they declarS. be 
impossible for them to serve the nation and the king eiTectu- 
ally; on the other hand, all would revert tb its former tran- 
quillity, all opposition be discontinued, and the jji^verameiit « 
regain the ani^tions of the people, as sOon as his miyestj 
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should be idcased to remove this man from tlie helm of Uie 
state. In that case» they added neither exertion nor zeal 
\muld be wanting on their^part to maintain in these countries 
the dignity of the king and the purity of the faith, which was 
no less sacred to them, than to the Cardinal Granvella. • 

Secretly as this letter was prepred, still the duchess 
waa informed of it in sufficient time, to anticipate it by 
another desptrh, and to counteract the elTcct which it 
might have had on the king's mind. Some months passed 
ere an 'answer came from Madrid. It was mild, but 
vague. “ The king,” such was its import, “ was not used to 
condemn his ministers unheard, on the mere accusations of 
their enemies. Common justice alone required that the ac- 
cusers of the cardinal should descend from general imputa- 
tions to special proofs, and if they were not inclined to do 
this in writing, one of Uicm might come to Spain, where he 
should be treated with all respect. Besides this letter, which 
was equally directed to all three. Count hjgmont farther 
received an autogra])h letter from the king, wherein liis ma* 
jesty expressed a wish to learn from him in particular, what 
in the common letter had been only generally touched upon. 
The regent, also, was specially instructed how she was to an- 
swer the three collectively, and the count singly. The king 
knew his man. He felt it was easy to manage Count Egmont 
alone; for this reason he sought to entice him to Madrid, 
where he would be removed from the commanding guidance 
of a higher intellect. In distinguishing him above his two 
friends by so flattering a mark of his confideuce, ho made a 
difference in the relation in which they severally stood to tlie 
throne; how could they, then, unite with equal zeal fur the same 
olrject, when the inducements were no longer the same? This 
time,, indeed, the vigilance of Orange frustrated the scheme ; 
but the seqflierof the history will show that the seed which 
was now scattered, was not altogether lost. 

(1563.) The king's answer gave no satisfaction to the three 
confederates ; they boldly determined to venture a second at^ 
tempt. *> Jt had,'* they wrote, " surprised them not a little, 
his mqjesty had thought their representations so un- 
^mrthy of atteumn. It was not as accusers of the minister, 
*hat as obunsellora of his migesty, whose duty it was to inform 
their master o|:.tKe condition of his states, tliat Uiey had 
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despatched that letter to him. They sought not the ruin of 
the minister, indeed it Tsould gratify them to see him cou* 
tented and happy in any other part pf the 'world, than here in 
the Netherlands. They were, however, fully persuaded of 
this, that his continued presence there was absolutely incom- 
patible with the general tiunquillity. The present dangeroua 
condition of their native country would allow none of them to 
leave it, much less to take so long a jouiney as to Spain on 
Graiivella's account. If, therefore, his majesty did not please to 
comply with their written request, they hpped to be excused for 
the future from attendance in the senate, where they were only 
exposed to the mortification of meeting the minister, and 
where they could be of no service^Aeither to the king or the 
state, but only appetired contemptible in their own sight. In 
conclusion, they begged his majesty would not take ill the 
plain simplicity of then' huigiiage, since persons of their cha- 
racter set more value on acting well, than on speaking finely." 
To the same purport was a separate letter from Count 
Egmont, in which he returned thanks for the royal autogr^h. 
This sk'ond address was followed by an answer to the effect 
that, their representations should be taken into considera- 
tion, meanwhile they were requested to attend the council of 
state as heretofore." 

It was evident that the monarch was far from intending to 
grant their request; they, therefore, from this time forth, ab- 
sented themselves from the state council, and even left Brus- 
sels. Not having succi^eded in removing the minister by 
lawful means, they sought to accomplish this end by a 
new mode, from which more might be expected. On every 
occasion, they and their adherents openly showed the con 
tempt which they felt for him, and contrived to throw 
ridicule on everything ho undeitook. By this contemptuous 
treatment, they hoped to harass the haughty spirit of the 
priest, and to obtain through his mortified self-love, what 
they had failed in by other means. In this, indeed, they 
did not succeed; but the expedient on which they ^ 
fallen, led, in the end, to the nm of the minister, y 

The popular wuce was nused more loui^y against him, 
so soon as it was perceived that he had fmfeitM the good 
opinion of the nobles, and that men, whose sentiments they* 
IM been used blindly to echo, preceded them in detestation 
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of him. Tho contemptuous manner in which the nobilitj 
now treated him^ devoted him in a measure to the genem 
scorn, and emboldened calumny, which never spares even what 
is holiest and purest, to lay its sacrilegious hand on his honour. 
The new constitution of the church, which was the great gHev- 
ance of the nation, had been the basis of hia fortunes — this 
was a crime that could not be forgiven. Every fresh execu* 
tion, and with such spectacles the oc^tivity of the inquisitors 
was only too liberal, kept alive* and furnished dreadful exer- 
cise to Ihe bitter animosity against him, and at last, custom 
and usage inscribed his name on evciy act of oppression. A 
stranger in a land, into which he had been introduced against 
its will; alone among millions of enemies; uncertain of all his 
tools; supported only by the weak arm of distant royalty; 
maintaining his intercourse with the nation, which he had to 
gain, only by means of faithless instrumonts, all of whom 
made it their highest object to falsify his actions and misre- 
present his motives; lastly, with a woman for his coadjutor, 
who could not share with him the burden of the general 
execration — thus he stood exposed toithe wontonness, the 
ingratitude, the faction, the envy, and all the evil passions of a 
licentious, insubordinate people. It is worthy of remark, 
•that the haired which he ha!d incurred, far outran the de- 
merits which could be laid to his charge ; that it was difficult, 
nay impossible, for his accusers to substantiate, by proof, the 
general condemnation, which fell upon him from all sides. 
Before and after him, fanaticism dragged its victims to the 
altar, before and after him civil blood flowed, the rights of 
men made a mock of, and men themselves rendered wretched. 
Under Charles Y. tyranny ought to have pained more acutely 
through its novelty Sunder the Duke of Alva it was carried to 
far more unnatural lengths, in so much that Granvella's ad- 
ministration, ^ comparison with that of his successor, was 
even morcifbl ; and yet we do not find that his contemporaries 
ever evinced the same degree of personal exasperation and 
spite against the latter, in which they indulged against his 
pradecessoliS To cloak the meanness of bis birth in the splen- 
dour of high digpitieB, and by an exalted station to place him. 
if^possible, abevia ^e ihalice of his enemies, the regent had 
mrae interest at Borne to procure for him the cardie's bat; 
but this very honoor, vrhkh connected him more closely with 
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Papal court, made him so iimch the more an alipn in 
and ^ “ “«'P crime in BrusseU 

h«rL«r^. ij^i '^^® Pnnc'pies on which his man 

which alone often consecrates the most infamouS^i'yfi^w his 
talents which commanded esteem, nor even his teiTibKH2™ni- 
potence, which daily revealed itself in so many bloody mktji; 
festotions, could screen him from derision. Terror and scorn, 
the fearful and the ludicrous were, in his instance, unnaturally 
blended*. Odious rumours branded his honour; murderous 
attempts on the lives of Egmont and Omiige were ascribed to 
him; the most incredible things found credence; the most 
monstrous, if they referred to him, were said to emanate 
from him, surprised no longer. The nation had already be- 
come uncivilized to that degree, whore the most contradictory 
sentfmonts prevail side by side, and the fiver boundary lines 
of decorum' and moral feeling are erased. This belief in cx- 
traordinaiT crimes is almost inyariahly their immediate pre- 
cursor t 

But, with this gloomy prospect, the strange destiny of this 
mail opens at (he same time a gi*ander view, which impresses 
tlie unproiudiced observer with pleasure and admiration, > 
Here, he beholds a nation dazzled by no splendour, and re- 
strained by no fear, firmly, inexorably, and unpremeditatedly 
unanimous In punishing the crime, which had been committed 
against its dignity, by the violent introduction of a sti-anger 
into the heart of its political coiistitutioii. We see him 
ever aloof, and over isolated, like a foreign hostile body, 
hovering over a surface which repels its contact. The 
strong hand itself of the monarch, who was his friend 


* The nobility, ot the suggeition of Connt . Egmont, earned their eer* 
Tante to wear a common livery, on which waa embroidered a fool'a ca^ 
All Bruescle interpreted it for the eardinare hat, and every appearance of ench 
a aervant renewed their laughter ; this badge of a fool's cap, which wm p^eB* 
sive to the court, was subsequently changed into a bundle w aiiowi-^an 
accidental jen which took a very serious end, and probably wwtho origm hf 
the arms el^the republic. 'Vit. Yial. T. 11. 85 Thuan. 48$. The resp^ for 
the cardinal sunk at last so low, that a caricature was pablidy placed, in his 
'own hand, in which he was represented seated ona^beep^ «ggS», out et 
whkhr bishops were crawling. Over him hoven^ i^:d^ with the iasGrip- 
tisiiT-" This is my ton, hear ye hint* ' 
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and protjQctor, could not support him against, the antipa- 
tliies of tho nation, which had once resolved to widi- 
hold from him all its sympathy. The voice of national 
hatred was all-powerful, and was ready to forego even private 
interest, its certain gains ; his alms even wore shunned, like 
the fruits of ton acciursed tree. Like pestilential vappiir, the 
infamy of universal reprobation hung over him. In his ease, 
gratitude believed itself absolved from its duties; his ad- 
herents shunned him ; his friends were dumb in his behalf. 
So terribly did the people avenge the insulted majesty of 
their nobles and their nation on the greatest monarch of tlie 
earth. 

History has repeated this memorahlc example only once, in 
Cardinal Mazariu ; but the instance differed iuT.ording to the 
spirit of the two pet'iods and nations. The highest power 
could not protect either from derision ; but if France ibutid 
vent for its indignation in laughing at its pantaloon, the 
Netherlands hurried from scorn to rebellion. , The former 
after a long bondage under the vigorous administration of 
Hichlicu, saw itself placed suddenly iu unwonted liberty : tho 
latter had passed from ancient hereditary freedom into strange 
and unusual servitude; it was as natural, that the Fronde 
should end again in subjection, as that the Belgian troubles 
should issue in republican independence. The revolt of tho Pa- 
risians was the offspring of poverty : unbridled, but not bold, 
arrogant, but without energy, Imso and plebeian, like the 
source from which it sprang. The murmur of tho Nether- 
lands was tho proud and jiowerful voice of wealth. Licen- 
tiousness and hunger inspired the former ; revenge, life, pro- 

C , and religion were the animating motives of tho latter. 

sity was Mazarin's spring of action ; Grauveibi s, lust of 
power. The former was humane and mild ; the latter harsh, 
imperious^ duel. The French minister sought in the favour 
of his queen, an asylum from the hatred of the magnates and 
the fi^ of the people ; the Netherlandish minister provoked 
the haiied of a whole nation in order to please one man. 
AgphjgtvMaaaiht were enly a few fimtions, and the mob they 
could arm; an jentire and united nation, against ^ranvella 
Under the fom&r^ parliammit attempted to obtain, by stealth, 
a power whidh .did -not belong to them; under tho latter, it 
straggled for a lawful authority which he insidiously had en- 
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deavoured to \7re6t from them. The former had to contend 
vrith the princes of the blood and the peers of the realm, as 
the latter had with the native nobility ‘and the states, but in*- 
stead of eodeavouring, like Uie former, to overtlirow the 
mon enemy, in the hope of stepping themselves into his 

S lace, the latter wished to destroy the place itself, and to 
ivide a power which no single man ought to possess entire. 
While these feelings were spreading among the people, the 
influence of die minister at the court of the regent began to 
totter. The repeated complaints against the extent of his 
power, must at last have made her sensible how little faith 
was placed in her own ; perhaps, too, she began to fear that 
the universal abhorrence, wliicU attached to him, would soon 
include herself also, or that his longer stay would inevitably 
provoke the mcna(;ed revolt. Long intercourse with him, his 
instrpetiou and exiini]i 1 e, had qualified her to govern without 
him. His dignity began to be more oppressive to her as bo 
became less necessary, and his faults, to which her friendship 
had hitherto lent 11 veil, became visible as it was withdrawn. 
She was now as much disposed to search out and enume- 
rate those faults, os she fonnerly had been to conceal them. 
In this unfavourable state of her feelings towards the cardinal, 
the urgent and accumulated representations of the nobles 
began, at last, to find access to her mind, and the more easily, 
ns they contrived to mix up her own fears with their own. 
** It was matter of great astonishment,** said Count Egmont 
to her, “ Uiat to gratify a man who was not even a Fleming, 
and of whom, therefore, it must be well known that his 
happiness could not he dependent on the prosperity of 
this countiy, the king could be content to see all his 
Netherlandish subjects suffer, and this to please a fo- 
reigner, wlio if his birth made him a subject of the Em- 
peror, rile purple had made a creature of the cou^ of Rome.” 
** To the king alone,'* added the count, was Granvella in- 
debted for his being still among the living ; for the future, 
however, he would leave that care of him to the regent^ and 
he herehLgave her warning/’ As the miyori^ of the noldes, 
dis^MPvitli the contemptuous treatment which thev met 
with in the Council of State, ^fr^ually withdrew, from it, thp 
azbitraiY proceedings of the minister lost , the last semblance 
of republican deliberarion which had hit^rto softened the 
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odioiffi aspect, and the empty desolation of the council cham* 
her made his domineering rule appear in all its obnoxious- 
nej9S. The regent now felt that she had a master over her, 
and from that moment the banishment of the minister was 
decided upon. 

With this object, she despatched her private secretary, 
Thomas Armenteros, to Spain, to acquaint Uie king with the 
circumstances in which the cardinal was placed, to apprise him 
of the intimations she had received of the intentions of tlie 
nobles, and in this manner, to cause the resolution fur his 
recall to appear to emanate from the king himself. What she 
did not like to trust lo a letter, Armenteros was ordered in- 
geniously to iuterweive in the oral communication, which the 
king would probably require from him. Armenteros fulfilled 
his commission with all the ability of a consummate courtier ; 
but an audience of four hours, could not overthrow the work 
of many years, nor destroy in Philip s mind his opinion of his 
minister, which was there umUterahly established. Long did 
the monarch hold counsel with his policy and his interest, 
.until Granvella himself came to the aid of his waveiing 
resolution, and voluntarily solicited a dismissal, which, he 
feared, could not much longer bo deferred. What the de- 
testation of all the Netherlands could not elToct, the con- 
temptuous treatment of the nobility accomplished ; he was, at 
•last, weary of a power which was no longer feared, and ex- 
posed him less to envy than to infamy. 

Perhaps, as some have believed, he trembled for hrs life, 
which was certainly in more than imaginary danger; per- 
haps he wished to receive his dismissal f^rom the king, 
under the shape of a boon rather than of a sentence, and after 
the example of the Komans, meet witli dignity a fate, which 
he could no longer avoid. Philip too, it would appear, pre- 
ferred generously to accord to the nation a request, rather 
than to yield at a later period to a demand, and hoped at least 
i«|o merit their thanks, by voluntarily conceding now what 
necessity would ere long extort. His fears prevailed over 
his obstinacy, and prudence overcame pride. 

Granvella doub^ not for a moment what theiP^ion of 
jthe king would be. A few days after the return of Armen- 
teros, he saw humility and fiatteiy disappear from the few 
. feces, which had, till then, still servilely smiled upon him : 
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the last small crowd 9f bdb flatteieii -and eye^sei^atbp 
vaoislied from around hisperaon.; his threshold was foijlfiket^ 
he perceived that the fructifying warmth of royal favour had 
left him. 

Detraction, w^ich had assailed him during his whole ad- 
ministration, did not spare him even in the moment of re- 
signation. People did not scruple to assert that a short time 
before ho hud down his ofiice, he h^ expressed a wish to 
he reconciled to the Prince of Oranf* and Count Egmont, 
and even offered, if their forgiveness. Id be hoped for on no 
other terms, to ask 'pardon of thoa \ his knees. It was 
base and cont^ptible to sully the| mory of a great and 
extraordinary, Djan, with, such a chal^^ but it is still more 
80, to hand it' dow^ lAiOontradicted^H^ posterity. Granvella 
submitt,ed h)^*lae royiil command with a dignified compo- 
sure./ AlreaO^'liad he^ written, a few months previously, to 
the Duke of Alva in Spain, to prepare hi»i a ^lace of 're- 
fuge ill Madrid, in case of Ids having to quit the Netherlands, 
'riie latter long bethought himself whether it was advisable to. 
bring thither so dangerous a rival for the favour of his king, 
or to deny so important a friend such a valuable means of iti- 
dulgi'^g his old liatred of the Flemish nobles. Revenge pre- 
vailed over fear, and he strenuously supported Granvella s re- 
quest with tlie monarch. But Ids intercession was fruitles?. 
Arnieiitci'os had persuaded the king that the minister's re- 
sidence in Madrid would only revive, with increased violence, 
all the complaints of the Belgian nation, to which his ministry 
had been sacrificed; for tlien, he said, he would be suspected 
of poisoning the very source of that power, whose outlets only 
he had hitherto been charged with corrupting. He there- 
fore sent him to Burgundy, hid native place, for which a 
decent pretext fortunately presented itself. The cardinal 
gave to his departure from Brussels the appearance of an 
unimportant journey, from which he would^ return in a few 
days. At the same time, however, all the state. cbunsellpiSf 
who, under his administration, had voluntarily excluded them- 
selves its sittings, received a command frem.the court to 
resumeljlPr seats in the senate at Brussels, Altliou^ the 
latter c^mstance made his return not very credible, never- 
thel^ the remotest possibility: of it somiMt the triampfi 
wh^ celebratetl his departure, , Tbp zegefitr»hecse 1 f appears 
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to ,])|iV|^.:1been thinjr. aWt ih^ report; 

fresh l^r to the king, she repeated all the 
reprosentations and arguments which ought to restrain 
hiuiii^'^rom restoring this minister. Granvella himself, in 
his correspondence with Barlaimont and VigUus, .endea- 
voured to keep alive this rumour, and at least to alarm with 
fears, however unsubstantial, the enemies whom he could 
no longer puhhh by. hisyaresence. Indeed, the dread of the 
influence of tKiftjg^j raj^fp nary man was so exceedingly great, 
that, to appease lit, ]|iM|||rat last driven even from his home 
and his country; 

After the death pi IV., Granvella went to Rome, to 
he present at the hfilMB; of a new pope’, and at the same 
time to discharge somh^mmissions of his i^rasler, whose 
confidence in him remained unshaken. Soon after, Philip 
made him viceroy of Naples, where he succumbed to the 
seductions of the climate, and the spirit which no vicissi- 
tudes could bend voluptuousness overcame. He was Ri.xty-two 
years old, when the king allowed him to revisit Spain, whore 
he continued with unlimited powers to administer the affairs of 
Italy. A gloomy old age, and the self-satisfied pride of a 
sexagenarian administration mode hiih a harsh and rigid 
jud^e of the opinions of others, a slave of custom, and a 
tedious panegyrist of post times. But the policy of the 
closing century had ceased to he the policy of the opening 
one. A new and younger ministry were soon weary of so 
imperious a superintendent, and Philip himself began to shun 
the aged counsellor, who found nothing worthy of praise hut 
the deeds of his father. Nevertlioless, when the conquest of 
Portugal called Philip to Lisbon, he confided to the cardinal 
the core of his Spanish territories. Finally, on an Italian 
tour, in the town of Mantua, in the seventy-thii’d year of his 
life, Granvella terminated his long existence in the full en- 
joj^nt of his gloiT, and after possessing for forty years the 
uninterrupted confidence of his ^g« 
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. (1564.1 Immediately upon the departure of tiie m^istefr, 
all the mqipy,,re«^ were promised from hiswith- 
' a o 
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finmX vim falfiUed. The l^ffectMl nafflei: sesmBd'i&eir 
aeolA in the conndl, and again devoted themselvee to ^ 
offeixa of the state ivith ledoubled zeal, in order to no 
room for regret for him, whom they had driven away, asOd. ter 
prove, by the fortunate administration of the state, that his 
servioea were not indispensable. The crowd round the 
duchess was great. All vied with qmr another in readiness, ’ 
in submisson, and zeal in her sczv^i|||nie hours of night wore 
net allowed to stop the transact^HF pmssing buwesa of 
state:: the greatest unanimity between the thi!Be 

councils, the best understanding IjHfeen the court and the 
states. From tho obliging temper^ riie Flemirii nobiUty, 
eveiy thing* wfts t<^ bo had, as soon as^eir pride and sdf*wm 
was flattered by confidence and obliging treatment. The 
regent look advuiitago of the first joy of the nation, to beguile 
thorn into* a vote ot‘ certain taxes, which, under the preceding 
administration, she could not have hoped to extoit. In this, 
the groat credit of the nobility cilectually supported her, and 
she soon learned from tliis iiatioii tho secret, which had been 
so often Yorifiod in the German diet: that much must be de# 
monded, in order to got a little. 

With pleasure did the regent sec herself emancipated from 
Iter long thraldom ; tho emulous industry of toe nobility 
lightened for her (he burden of business, and their insimi'' 
ating humility allowed her to fool the full sweetness of 
power. 

(1664.) Granvella hod been overthrown, but bis party still 
remained. His policy lived in his creaturesr whom he. l^ 
behind him in the Privy Council and in the Chamber of 
Finmice. Hatred still smouldered amongst the factious, long, 
after the leader was banished, and the names el the Oiangu 
and Royalist parties, of the Patriots and CardinaliBtB, srilt 
continued to divide the senate, and to keep u§ the flames of. 
discord. Viglius Van Zuichem Van Ay tta, . President of the 
Privy Council, State Counsellor and Keeper of the Sealv^wiai 
now looked upon as the most important person in the senate, 
and tt|| most powerful prop of tho crown ^ ^ tkura. ThH^ 

a hly^ieritorious old man, whom we 

aab|6 contributions towards the history of ^ lebellimi of 
iiieilkm Countries, and whose confided^ 

Uur flrienda fase generally been ^ gui^ -af bur iiarra(ijiv<es. 
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m cl greats fixivyem of his thno, as weU as ft 
IdMogw pnest, and ha^ already, under the EmpaoroC; 
filled the most important offices. Familiar interoouzBe' mth 
th^' learned men who adorned the age, and at the head 
of. whom stood Erasmus of Botterdam, combined with fre- 
^ent travels in ^e Imperial service, had extended the 
sphere of his inffirmaiibn and experience, and in manT 
{^to raised him in ^ndples and opinions above ms 

contemporaries. The lof his erudition filled the whole 

. ^tuiy in which he li md has handed 1^ name doiCn to 
posterity. When, id connosion of the 

Ve&erlandH with the wman empire was to he ^settled at the 
Diet of Augsburg, Chafles V, sent hither t^is statesman to 
manage the interests pf the provinces ; and his ajjility prin 
dpdly succeeded in turning the negociations to tlie advantage 
e/the Netherlands, After the death of the Emperor, Vigliw 
was one of the many eminent ministers, bequeathed to Philip 
hy his fkther, and one of tho^few in whom ho honoured his 
memory. The fortuno of the minister Granvella, with whom 
he was united by the tics of an early acquaintance, raised hiifi 
Iftewise to greatness; hut he did notsliare the fall of his 
patron, because he hod not participated in his lust of power, 
qor, eonsequently, the hatred which attached to him. A resi- 
dence of twenty years in the provinces, where the most im- 
tant afiairs were entrusted to him, approved loyalty to his 
g, and zealous attachment to the Homan Catholic tenets, 
le him one of the most distinguished instruments of 
in.the Netherlands. 

Viglius Wifi a man of learning, but no thinker; an ex- 
perienced statesman, but without an enlightened mind ; of an 
mtelleet.not sufficiently powerful to break, like his friend 
Erasmus, the fetters of eiTor„ yet not sufficiently bad to 
employ Uke his predecessor, Granvella, in the service of 
his own pittsioDS. Too weak and timid to follow boldly 
the guidance of his reason, he preferred trusting to the more 
' c(mi!toi^nt petk ^ Gouscienee; a thing was just, so soon as 
aeit'lmtotoe hhi.dufy; he belonged to those honest mei^ who 
Are iafiWeAsdBih. to had ones; fraud reckoned on his hi^ 
Be8(y. IMf u emtxm btor, he would ha^fo received his 
inunoxtsMiy fimm the whish be now helped to sub- 

\erfe, " Ihriie Privy Bru8sels,.hs ims thw serant 

^ 0 O’ -ft 
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of |[^ikn 7 *r in the Parliament in London, or in the Senate, 4|4 
Amsterdam he would have died, perhaps, like Thomas jUnxie 
or Olden Bameveldt. t , ... 

In CoTuit Barlaimont, the President of the Oohncil of 
Finajice, the opposition had a no less formidable antagonist* 
than in Viglius. EBIstorians have transmitted but little in* 
formation regarding the services and the opinions of this man. 
In the first part of his career, thei^dazzling greatness of the 
rerdinal Granvella seoms to have cast a shade over him; 
after the latter had disappeared from the stage, the suparioiitj 
of the opposite party kept him down, hut still the little that 
we do find .respecting throws a favourable light over 1^ 
character. Idpre than once, tlie Prince of Onmge exerted 
himself to detach him from the interests of the cardinal^ and 
to join him to rhis own party — sufficient proof that he placed 
a value on the prize. All his efforts failed, wliich shows that 
he had to do with no vacillating character. More than once, 
we see him alone, of all the members of the council, stepping 
forward to oppose the dominant faction, and protecting against 
universal opposition the interests of the crown, which were 
in momeiitaiy peril of being sacrificed. When the Prince of 
Orange had assembled the knights of the Golden Fleece in 
his own palace, with a view to induce them to come to a pror 
paratory resolution for the abolition of the Inquisition, Bar- 
laimont was the first to denounce the illegality of this 
proceeding, and to inform the regent of it. Some time after, 
the prince asked him if the regent knew of that assembly, 
and Barlaimont hesitated not a moment to avow to him tha 
truth. All the steps which have been ascribed to him be- 
speak a man, whom neither influence nor fear could tem^t, 
— ^who, with a firm courage and indomitable constancy, 
remained faithful to the p^ty which he had once diosen, 
but who, it must at the same time be, confessed, enter- ’ 
tained too proud and too despotic notions, to have seleistii^ . 
any other i. 

Amongst the adherents of the royal party, at Brraels, 
we have further, the names of the Didm cu Arschot, the 
Counts of Mansfeld, Megan, and Armho^giif^ threOiS)^^ 
Netherle^ldM ; and therefore, as ii impeaM/ VcfM eq<la% 
with the Whole Netherlandish ^nqlw^' to 'Op^^ bier* 
asoby and tba loyal power in ikeix ^ mmdi 
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th^ mo^6 surprised uiust we feel at their coctraxy behaviour, 
fipd which is indeed ^e more remarkable, since we find Ihem 
OU tanns of friendship with the most eminent members of 
the faction, and anything hut insensible tc the common 
grievances of their comitry. 

Blit they had not self-confidence, nor heroism enough to 
venture on on unequal contest with so superior an antagonist. 
With a cowardly prudence they made their just discontent 
submit td the stem lUw of necessity, and imposed a hai^ 
sacrifice on their pride, because their pampered vanity was 
hanable of nothing better. Too thrifty and' Cdo discreet, to 
^h to extort from the justice or the fear of tlleir sovereign 
the certain good which they already possessed from his volun- 
tai 7 genemsity, or to resign a real happiness, in order to 
preserve the shadow of another, they mther nifiployed tlio 
propitious moment, to drive a trafiic irith. their constancy, 
which, from the general defection of the nobility, had now 
risen in value. Caring little for true glory, they allowed 
iheir ambition to decide which party they should take ; for 
the ambition of hose minds prefers to bow beneath die hard 
yoke of compulsion, rather than submit to the gentle sway of 
a superior intellect. Small would have been tlie value of the 
favour conferred, had they bestowed themselves on the Prince 
of Orange ; but their connexion with royalty made them so 
much the more formidable as opponents. There their names 
would have been lost among his numerous adherents, and in 
the splendour of their rival ; on the almost deserted jido of 
the court their insignificant merit acquired lustre. 

' The fSamilies of Nassau and Groi, (to the latter belonged 
the Bnke of Arschot,) had for several reigns been competitors 
for influence and honour, and their rivaliy hod kept up an 
old foud between their families, which religious differences 
finally irreconcileable. The house of Croi, from time 
^lifimemo^, had been renowned for its devout and strict 
observai^ of papistic rites and ceremonies ; the Counts of 
Na^u liad goh# over to the new sect>-«^iufficient reasons why 
Philip icd Croii'Buloo of Arschot, should prefer a party, which 
pbMm the mo^'deculedly in opposition to toe Prince of 
Oaauge.; coiM didnot &U to take adviantage of this 
private' feudi and Ib'^pose so important an enen]^ to the iu- 
creasii^ iofluenco of house of Nasska. far the repnblie* 
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oonfidentiail friends of Ootmt Egmoi^ In ooimnosd 
liiB, ihej had raked their voice apinst &e 
had joined him in r^isting (he Inquisition and tlM edicts, ssoid 
had hitherto held mth him aq fur as honour and duty vfcnitd 
TOimit. But at these limits the three friends how sepah^Ud/ 
%giii 0 Bt's unsuspecting virtue incessandy hurried 
wRT.'da on the road to ruin; Mansfeld and Megen, admomH^K 
*>£ the danger, began in good time to think of a safe 
There still exist letters, which were interchanged betweeh 
Counts Egmont and Mansfeld, and which, although wntt^ ^ 
at a later peil^', givo us a true picture of (heir former 
friendship. replied Count Mansfeld to his friend, who 

in an amicable manner had reproved him for his defeefroh 
to the king, .^^if formerly I was of opinion, that the gen^l 
good made J;he abolition of the Inquisition, the mitigation of 
the edicts, and the removal of the Cardinal Grauvella neces- 
sary, the king has now acquiesced in thit wish, and rem^d 
the cause of complaint. We have already done too mtkbh 
against tlic majesty of the sovereign, and the authority of Ihe 
church ; it is high time for us to turn, if we would wish to 
meet the king, when he comes, with open brow, and without 
aii.dety. As regards my own person, I do not dread his venS- 
geance ; with confident counige 1 would, at his first summons, 
present myself in Spain, and boldly abide my sentence from 
his justice and goodness. I do not say this, os if I doubted 
whether Count Egmont can assert the same, but he will act 
prudently, in looking more to his own safety, ana in remoiiing 
suspicion from his actions.” **If 1 hear," he says in ooinclu- 
sion, ** that he baa allowed my admonitions to have thOir .due 
weight, our friendship continues; if not, 1 feel myeelflu that 
cose strong enough, to sacrifice all human ties io'toy da(^ and 
to honour.” , r: ' 

The enlarged power of the nobility, exposed' frie lR^'blic^to 
dmost a greater evil, than that which it mS just esdn^'by , 
the removal of the miuster. Impoverii^^ed ^ng habits/of 
hixory, which at the same time mA 
to which they were now toovnmeh 
nmince them, thi^ yielded to the perQj^, 
dhlging their ruling inclination, rajM^om &e 

eipuiBg Inetoe of ihmr tottohes; 
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Jlki and this mtroduoed bribexy. Secular and 

eadesiaatica!^^ were publiely put up to sde ; posts of be- 
nemt,. privileges, andiq^itts, were sold to the highest bidder: 
>«mi. juetiee was moae a tmde. Whom the Privy Couauil 
had condemned, was acquitted by the Council of State ; and 
,.i4^the.&nner refused to gmnt, was to be parcha8ed«from 
The Council of State, indeed, subsequently rcttorttf 
HUpiiarge on the two other councils ; but it forgot that kww 
example that corrupted them. The shrewdness of 
Xljpa^y o{^nod new sources of gain. Life, liberty, and leli- 
gwn were insured for a certain sum, like landed estates ; for 
gold, murderers and malefactors were free, imd the nation was 
^pluTiderod by a lotteiy. The senuiits ancUkreatures of the 
state, cotuisellors and governors of provinces weyc, without re- 
gud to rank or merit, pushed into the most important posts ; 
whoever liad a petition to present at c6uTt, hau^ to make bis 
way through the govcmoi*s of provinces and ^heir inferior 
servants. No mlince of seduction was spared to implicate in 
these excesses the private secretary of the duchess, Thomas 
Annenteros, a man up to this timo of irreproachable cha- 
laeter. Through pretended professions of attachment and 
friendship, they contrived to insinuate themselves into his 
confidenee, and by luxurious entertainments to undermine his 
principles; the seductive example infected his morals, and 
new wants overcadie his hitherto incorruptible integrity. He 
was now blind to abuses in which he was an accomplice, and 
dasflw a veil over the crimes of others, in order at the same 
riime to doak his own. In connexion with him, they robbed 
the royal exchequer, and defeated the objects of tlie govem- 
mexit through a corrupt administration of its revenues. 
Heaawhfle, ^ regent wandered on in a fond dream of power 
and activi^ which the flattery of the nobles artfully knew# 
how to foster. The ambition of the factious played with tbe 
foibfais <o£a woman, and with empty signs and an humble show 
of submissioa pimhased real power from her. She soon be* 
kmgdd'Witody ^.ihe faetioxi, smd had imperceptibly changed 
bee . SiametneaUy op^ng all her former pro- 

viohrion of her duty, she now hroi^t 
h^xe lihA(^une3>i)|8tii^ swayed by the foctkmt 

to rixe other' coimcib» feot 
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suggestions which Viglius had made to her in piindo, 
in the same way as formerly, mider Granvella's administroffam, 
she had improperly neglected to consult it at all. Nearly dl 
husiness and all influence were now diverted to the goyemors 
of provinces. All petitions were directed to them, by them 
alliucrative appointments were bestowed. Their usurpations 
were indeed carried so far, that law proceedings were Witli- 
curawn from the municipal authorities of the towns, and brought 
before their own tribunals. The respectability of the pro- 
vincial courts decreased, as theirs exteMed, and with the re* 
spectability of the municipal functionaries thoadministtaUon 
of justice and civil order declined. The smaller courts soon 
followed the example of the government of the country. The 
spirit which ruled the council of state at Brussels, soon dif- 
fused itself through the provinces. Bribeiy, indulgences, 
robbery, venality of justice, were universal in the courts of 
Judicature of the country; morals degenerated, and the new 
sects availed themselves of this all-pervading licentiousness 
to propagate their opinions* The religious indiflerenco or 
toleration of the nobles, who, either themselves inclined to 
the side of the innovators, or, at least, detested the Inquisition 
as an instrument of despotism, had mitigated the rigour of 
the religious edicts ; and through tlie letters of indemnify, « 
which were bestowed on .many Protestants, the holy office 
was deprived of its best victims. In no why could the Mobi- 
lity more agreeably announce to the nation its present shore 
in the government of the country, than by sacrificing to it the 
hated tribunal of the Inquisition — ^ond to this, inclination in- 
duced them still more than the dictates of policy. The na- 
tion passed, in a moment, from the most oppressive constraint 
of intolerance into a state of fireedom, to which, hoiirever, it 
#had already become too unaccustomed, to support it with 
moderation. The inquisitors, deprived of the support of the 
municipal authorities, found themselves an object of deriaibn 
rather than of fear. In Bruges, the town couneB eansed even 
some of their own servants to be placed in confinement, imd kept 
on bread and water, for attempting to lay imds upon a sup- 
. posed heretic. About this very time, ihe mfb hk Antwerp, 
&ving made a futile attempt to rescue a pevbonf ehistg!^ wiui 
heresy from the holy office, there was pleoiiikd ki m publio 
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9iadset>pWe. m iusoriptioai written blood» to the ^eot 
^ta number of persons had botmd wemselves by bath to 
aTenge the death of that innocent person. 

. From the corruption which perked the whole Oout^cil of 
State, the Privy Council and the Chamber of Finance, in which 
Viglius and Barlaimont were presidents, had, as yet, ioir the 
most part kept themselves pure. :/ ^ 

Ajs the faction could not succeed in insinuating their adhe* 
rents into those two councils, the only course open to them, was, 
if possible, to render both inefficient, and to transfer their 
. business to the Council of State. To cany out this design, 
the Priniie of Orange sought to seeure the co-operation of the 
other state counsellom. ** They were called, indeed, senators," 
he frequently declared to his adherents, “ but others pos- 
eessed the power. If gold was wanted, to pay the troops ; or 
when the question was, how the spreading heresy was to be 
repressed, or the people kept in order, ihen they were con- 
sulted ; although in fact they were the guardians, neither of 
the treasury, nor of the laws, but only the organs, through 
which the other two councils operated on the state. And 
yet, alone, they were equal to the whole administration of the 
country, which had been uselesslyt portioned out amongst 
> three separate chambers. If they would among themselves 
only agree to reunite to the Council of State tliese two import- 
ant branches of government, which had been dissevered from 
it, one soul might animate the whole body." A plan was pre- 
liminarily and secretly agreed on, in accordance with which 
twelve new' Knights of the Fleece were to be added to the 
Council of State, the administration of justice restored to the 
tribunal at Malines, to which it originally belonged, the 
> granting of letters of grace, patents, and so forth assigned to the 
president yiglins, while the management of the finances 
dtiould bo committed to it. All the (Ufficulties, indeed, which 
the distmst of the court, and its jealousy of the increasing power 
•of would oppose to this innovation, were foreseen 

end {Hcbnded agsinst In order to constrain the regent's 
assent,, principal offiem of the army were put 

ibrwaodaaactDAfvWho w to annoy the court at Brosseb 
bototoroosdetoanda for their arreard^of pay, and in ease 
of ssfosal to.^tlo^^ It was also contrived to 

have the fegent aiseSedwithnumerous petitions and m 
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rials, eompkdning of.iho delajs of jostioe, and exaggemim 
liio danger, tvhidi yma to be apprehended from Sie da^ 
growth of heres} . Nothing was omitted to darken the jdotare 
m the disorganizf^d state of society, of the abuse of justice, and 
of the deficiency in the finances, which was made so alarm- 
ing riiat she awoke with terror f^m the delusion of prosper- 
ity in which she liad hitherto cradled herself. She celled 
the three councils together, to consult them on the means 
by which these disorders were to be remedied. The majority 
was in favour of sending an evtm4)rdinary ambassador to 
Sptun, who, by a circumstin^ial and vivid delineatien should 
make the king acquAin1ell^vlth tlie true position of alfiibw, 
aud if pOBsiblo. prevail on him to adopt efiaient measuros of 
refoiTH. Tliis proposition was oppjwcd by Viglius, who, how- 
ever, liad not the slightest suspicion of the secret designs of 
the faction. “Tlio evil complained of,* he said, “is un- 
doubtedly groat, and one which can no longer be neglected 
with impunity, hut it is not irremediable b) ourselves. The 
administration of justice is ccrtuiuly crippled, but the blame 
of this lies with the nobles thomaeivos ; by their contemptu- 
ous treatment they hevo thrown discredit on the municipal 
authorities, who, inoreovor^,arp very madequatoly s^portedby 
the g'^vcniors of provinces. If heresy on tlie iucrease, it 
is because the hcenlar ami has deserted the spiritual judges, 
and because the lower ordci-s, folloraig the example of the 
nobles, have tliro>vn off all respect for those in authority. 
The provinces are undoubtedly oppressed by a heavy delit, 
but it has not been accumulated, as alleged, by any malversa- 
tion of the rovonues, but by the expenses of former wars and 
the king's present exigcucos ; still, wise and prudent measures 
of finance would, in a short time, romove the burden. If the 
Council of Stato would not be so profiiso of its indnlgeneea,*UB 
ehartom of immunity, and its exemptions ; if it would com- 
anenco the reformation of moTals with itself, show jjreater 
respect to the laws, and do what lies in ite power to restore 
4o the municipal fiinctio|Mries their former omriderarion ; in 
short, if the councils ami the governors Of prorisees woriU 
oal^ fiitfil their own duties, the present gnamm of oomMit 
^mild soon be reiAved. Why, then, eend an atnhiunHmr tir 
8pain^ when as vet nothing biw marred to jnrixfo so oMs^ 
dmory an eaepeuont? If, however, othor- 
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s'lvfefli' ke would not oppuM the geneiei yoioe ; only he nunit 
mtAs it n oonditixm of hie eoncurrence, that the prind|^ 
iastmetioai. of env(^ should be, to intreat the king* to 
Bndee them a speedy yisit*' 

There was but one yoice as to the choice of an envoy. Of 
a& to Flemish nobles. Count Egmont was the only one wdiose 

r lntment would giye equal satisfaction to both parties^ 
hateed of the Inquisition^ his patriotic and liberal eentd- 
ments, and Ihe unblemished integrity of his character, gave 
to to republic sufiQiqiant surety for his conduct, while, for to 
reasons already men|3oned, he could not foil to be welcome to 
to king. Moreoyer, 'Egmont'8 personal figure and demeanom* 
wure oalcnlated, on bis ‘first appearance, to ma^c that favoiir- 
)^le impression which goes so far towards wjfnniug the hearts 
it princes ; and his engaging carriage would come to to idd 
of fats eloquence, and enforce his petition with those, persuasi^ 
nrjbB, which are indispensable to the success of even the most 
trifling suits to royalty. Egmont himsqlf, too, wished for to 
embassy, as it would afford him the opportunity of a^usting, 
person^ly, matters with his sovereign. 

About this time, the Council, or rathor Synod, of Trent 
elos^ its sittings, and published its decrees to the whole of 
Christendom. But those canons, far from accomplishing the 
object for which the Synod was originally convened, and satis- 
^ng the expectation of religious parties, had rather widened 
the breach between them, and made the schism irremediable 
and eternal. 

. The labours of the Synod, instead of ]}urifying the Bomioh 
Chundi ' firnm its corruptions, had only reduced to latter to 
greater definiteness and precision, and invested them with' to 
sanotion' of authority. All the subtilties of its teaching, all 
the usurpations of the Homan See, wliichhad hithmto 

jpestn^ 'more on orbitnny usage, were now passed into lews, 
and' rdired into a ^stmn. The uses and abuses which, during 
to batoreus times of ignorance and superstition, lud crept 
mtD lOkrManify, were now declared essential parts of its 
WQrshij>t ^ anmeihas were denotoed upon all shoiM 
dtolh or negleet the observances of 

»to IRnhiish QoiBimiBim. AH were ^anathematised who 
toiM jeitor mivaculous power ^ 

of moityre, erntorip 
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1)0 so bold as to doubt tho availing offic^ of tbe 7ntoB|0»- 
sion of siiiuts. > The powor of granting indulgences 
source of the defeotLon from the Bee of Home, was notV pro^ 
pounded in an irrefragable article of faith ; and the piindplo 
of monastidsm sanctkmed by an express decree of the Synod, 
\?hich ollowed malesr to take the vows at sixteen, and females 
at twelve. And while aU the opinions of the Protestants were, 
without exception, condemned, no indulgence Avas shown to 
their errors or weaknesses, nor a single step taken to 
win them back by mtldness to the bosom of the mother 
diurch. Amongst the latter, the w^ribemo records of the 
subtle deliberations ‘of* the Synod, and the absurdity of its 
decisions, increased, if possible, tlio hearty contempt which 
they had long entertained for Popery, and laid open to their 
coiitroversiamts now and hitherto unnoticed points of attack. 
It was an ill-judged step to bring the mysteries of the church 
too close to tho glaring torch of reascai, and to fight with syl** 
logisms far the tenets of a blind belief. 

Moreover, tho decries of the Comicil of Trent were not sa- 
tisfactory even to all the powers in communion with Borne. 
France rejected them entirely, both because she did not wish 
to displease tlie Huguenots, and also because she was offended 
by the supremacy which tho Pope aiTogated to himself over 
the Council; some of the Roman Catholic princes of Germany 
likewise declared against it. Little, however, os Philip 11. 
was pleased with many of its articles, which trenched too 
closely upon his own rights, for no monarch was ever more 
jealous of his prerogative; highly as tlie Pope's assump- 
tion of control over the Council, and its arbitrazy, pre- 
cipitate dissolution, had offended him ; just as was his in- 
dignation at the slight which the Pope b^ put upon his am- 
bs^ador ; he nevertheless acknowledged the decrees of the 
Synod, even in its present form, bemuse it favoured his dar- 
ling object — ^the extirpation of heresy. Political oonsidera- 
tions were all postponed to this one religious ol^ect, andhe 
commanded the publication and enforcement of ito canonB. 
throughout his dominions. ; 

The spirit of revolt^ which was diffused through the Belgian 
provinces, scarcely required this new stimulus. There tiiie, 
miuds of men were in a ferment, and the ^harseter df the 
Bomish Church had sunk almost to the lowest point of con^ 
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tmpt iu the aeneral opinion Under such oircumfsbnoes, tho 
hnpexious, nnd frequently inmdicioue, decrees of the Council^ 
oodd not fail of being highly ofifensive ; but Philip II. couU 
not belie his religious character sc &r « to ollow a different 
religion to a portion of his subjects, emi though theymight 
live on a different soil, and under different laws from the rest 
The regent was strictly eiyoined to exact in' the Netherlands 
the same obedience to the decrees of Trent, which was yielded 
to them in Spain and Italy. 

They met, however, with the wannest opposition in the 
Council of State at Brussels. The nation," William of 
Orange declared, ** ^either would nor could* acknowledge 
them, since they were, for the most part, opposed to tbo fun* 
damental principles ef their constitution ; endy for similar 
reasons, they had even been rejected by wA'cnil iloman 
Catholic princes." The whole council, nearly, .was on the side 
of Orange ; a decided majority were for entre atiug the king 
either to recall the decrees entirely, or, at least, to jmblish 
them under certain limitatious. Tliis proposition was resisted 
by Viglius, who insisted on a strict and literal obedience to 
the royal commands. ” The church,” he said, “ had in all 
ages maintained the purity of its doctrines, and the strictness 
of its discipline, by means of such general councils. No 
more efficacious remedy could be opposed to the errors of 
opinion which had so long distracted their country, than these 
very decrees, the rejection of \?hich is now urged by the Coun- 
cU of State. Even if they are occasionally at variance with 
the constitutional rights of the citizens, this is an evil which 
can easily be met by a judicious and temperate application of 
them. For the rest, it redounds to the honour of our sove* 
reign, the King of Spain, that he alone, of all the princes of 
his time, refuses to yield his better judgment to necessity, 
and will ftot, for any of consequences, reject measures 
which title welfare of the church demands, and which the hap- 
piness of bis subjects makes a duty." 

But die decrees also contained several matters which affected 
the i^hts'of the crown itself. Occasion was therefore token 
of this &ot, to {Wopose that these sections, at least, should be 
^ omitted from the prodaxnation. By this means, the king 
* might; it was .fir|pied, be relieved from these obnoxious ana 
deeding addles ty a happy expedient; the national liber- 
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ties of ihB Ndtberlandg nu^^t &;lvarioo<.l as tibe pmteatjbr 
the omission, and Ihe name of the repubUe lent to coTwr tUr 
encroachment on the authority of the Synod. But the hh^ 
had caused the deerees to lie reoeived and enforced in his 
other dominions unconditionally ; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would give the other Boman Catholic powers 
such an example of opposition, and himself undermine the 
edifice whose foundation he liad been op assiduous in laying. 


conin’ BfFMONT IN SPAAN^ 

Gount Egmont was despatched to Spain, to make a forcible 
representation fo the king on the subject of these decrees ; Ip 
persuade hinf, if possible, to adopt a milder policy towsirds 
his Protestant subjects, and to propose to him the incorpora- 
tion of the three councils, was the commission he received 
from the malcontents. By the regent, he was charged to ap- 
prise the monarch of tlio refi^tory spirit of tlie people ; to 
convince him of tlie impossibility of enforcing these edicts of 
religion in their full severity; and lastly, to acquaint him 
with the bad state of the militaiy defences, and the exhausted 
condition of the exchequer. 

The count's puhlic instructions were drawn up by the 
President Viglius. They contained heavy complaints of the 
decay of justice, the growth of heresy, and the exhaustion of 
the treasury. He wiis also to press urgently a personal visit 
from the king to the Netlicrlands. ^ The rest was left to the 
eloquence of the envoy, who received a hint from the regent, 
not to let so fair an opportunity escape of establishing him- 
self in tho favour of his sovoroigu. 

The terms in which the count's instructions, and the repie^ 
sentations which he was to make to ^e king, were'^drawn up, 
appeared to the Prince of Orange mr too vague and gene- 
ral. **ThG president's statement,” he said, **x]f our griev? 
auces comes very far short of. the truth. How ftgn the king 
apply the suitable remedies, if we conceal from him^&e 
extent of the evil? Let us not represent the luunhers of ^ 
heretics inferior to what it is in reality. Let us Uandidiy 
knowledge that they swarm in every province, and m ewBtj, 
hamlet, however email. Neither let us cUegum &>m him the 
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UliAb, that th^ dj 9 ff(it^o iha penal statutes, and entertain but 
for the government. What good can come ol 
tiiia eonceolment? Let us rather openly avow to the kingr 
that the republic cannot long continue in its preseifttCondi* 
lion. The Privy Council, indued, wfll perhaps pronaouce 
difibveutly, for to them the existing disorder are welcome. 
Foe what else is the source of the abuse of justice, 'and the 
uniYeTsal corruption of the courts of law, but its insatiable 
rapacity? By what medns can the pomp and scandalous luxury 
of ita members, whom wo have seen rise from the dust, be 
supported, i^ not.by . bribery ? Do not the people daily complain 
that no othCT key but gold can opdil an ' access to them ; and 
do not even their quarrele prove how little they are swayed by 
a care for the common weal ? Aro Ihey likely to consult the 
public good, who are the slaves of their privato jinssioiis ? Do 
they think, forsooth, that we, the governors of Uie provinces, 
are with our soldiers to stand ready at the beck and call of an 
infamous lictor ? Let them set bounde to their iuilulgoiiccs and 
free pardons, which tliey so lavishly bestow on the very persons 
to whom we think it just and expedient to deny iheni. No one 
(?aii remit the puuishmeut of a crime, without sinning against 
society, and contributing to the iucreuso of the general evil. 
To my mind, and 1 have no hesitation to avow it, tiic distribu- 
tion amongst so many councils of the state secrets, and the 
afEbirs of government, has always appeared highly objection- 
able. The Council of State is sufficient for all the duties of 
the administration ; several patriots liavo already felt this in 
silence, and I'now openly declai'c it. It my decided con- 
viction, that the only sufficient remedy for nil the evils com- 
plained of, is to merge the other two chambers in the C'ouucil of 
State. This is the point which wo must endeavour to obtain 
from the king, or the present embassy, like all others, will 
^ entire! js useless and inefTcctual.” The prince now laid 
before the assembled senate the plan which we have already 
described. Viglius, against whom this new proposition was 
individually and maimy directed, and whose eyes wei'e now 
siuldeiity opened, was overcome by the violence of his vexa- 
tion. The agitation. of his feelings was too much for his 
feeble body, and' he was found, on tho following morning, 
*paTalyzed by apo|dexy, and in danger of his life. 

His place ^ supplied by Joachim Hopper, a member of 
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ibe Privy Oboncil, at Brussels, a riirn i f olo ^af^hioned morsla 
and unblamable integrity, tb» president's most trusted and 
worthiest friend ^ To meet ihe wishes of the Orange party, 
he made*8ome additions to fhe instructions of the ambassador, 
relating chiefly to the abolition of the Inquisition, and the 
incorporation of the three councils, not so much with the 
consent of the regent, as in the absence of her prohibi- 
tion, Upon Count Egmont taking leave of the president, 
who had recovered from, his attack, the latter requested 
him to procure in Spain, permission to resign his appoint- 
ment. His day, he declarod, was past; like the example of 
his friend and prpdecesspr (jranvella, ho wished to retire into 
the quiet of privato life, and to anticipate the uncertainty of 
fortune. His genius warned him of impending storm, by 
which he could have no desire to be overtaken. 

Count Egmont embarked on his journey to Spain, in 
January, 1565, and was. received ther^ with a kindness 
and respect which none of his rank had ever before 
experien<^« • The nobles of Castile, taught by the king's 
example ' to* conquer their feelings, or ratiher, true to his 
policy, seemed to have laid aside their ancient grudge against 
tiie Flemish nobility, and vied with one another in winning 
his hem’4; by their affability. All his private matters were 
immediately settled to his wishes by the king, nay, even his 
expectations exceeded ; and dming tlie whole period of his 
stay, he had ample cause to boast of the hospitality of the 
monarch. The latter assured him in the strongest terms 
of his love for his subjects, and held out hopes of his 

acceding eventually to the general wish, and rexnittiDg some- 
what of the severity of the religious edicts. At the same 
time, however, he appointed in Madrid a commission of theo- 
logians, to whom he propounded the question : “ Is it necessary ^ 
to grant to the provmces the religious toleration they de- 
mand?" As the minority of them were of opinion that the 
peculiar constitution of the Netherlands, and the fear of a 
rebellion, might well excuse a degree of forbearance in their 
case, the question was repeated more pointedly! : (fid 

• Vita Vigl. §. 89. The person, from whose ’me&idti. j hats abefidy 
drawn so many iUustiations of the times of this qwoh. ' soheegnent 
journey to Spain gave rite to the coxreipondeace hetween hbir aed ths ppftii* 
den^ which is one of the most valuable doetunents kt our Msksry. 
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not. seek to know, he sai^!, ** if he might do so, but if lie 
must?" When vho latter c^bAStion was answered in the 
negative, ho rose from his seat, and kneeling down before a 
crucifix, prayed in these words : ' Almighty Majesty, suffer 
me not at any time to fall so low as to consent to reign *over 
those who reject thee!” In perfect accordance with the 
spirit of this prayer, were Uie measures which he resolved to 
adopt in the Netherlands. On the article of religion, tliis 
monai'ch had taken liis resolution once for ever; urgent 
necessity might, perhaps, have constrained him temporarily 
to suspend the execution of the penal statutes, but never, 
formally, to repeal them legally, wr even to modify them. 
In vaiTi did Egmont represent to him that the public execu- 
tion of the heretics daily augmented the number of their 
followers, while the courage and even joy with which they 
met their death, filled the spectators with the deepest admir- 
ation, and awakened in them high opinions of a* doctrine 
which could make such heroes of its disciples. Tliis repre- 
sentation was not indeed lost upon the king, but it hod a very 
different effect from what it was intended to produce. In 
order to prevent these seductive scenes, witlioiit, however, 
compromising the severity of the edicts, he fell upon an 
^expedient, and determined in future that the c.xccutions 
should take place in private. The answer of the king on the 
subject of the embassy, was given to the count in writing, and 
addressed to the regent. The king, when lio granted him 
an audience to tako leave, did not omit to call him to account 
for his behaviour to Granvella, and alluded particularly to 
the livery invented in derision of the cardinal. Egmont 
protested that the whole aifiiir had originated in a convivial 
joke, and notlung was further from their meaning than to de- 
rogate in the least from the respect that was due to royalty. 
“If he knewf* ho said, “that any individual among them had 
entertained such disloyal thoughts, he himself woidd chal- 
lenge him to answer for if with his life.” 

, At liis departure, the monarch made him a present of 
50,000 floriDS, and eiigagSd, moreover, to furnish a portion 
for bis daughter, on her marriage. He also consigned to his 
the young Famese of Parma, whom, to gratify the 
regent his he was sending to Brussels. The king’s 

pretended l^iidn^s,^and his professions of regard for the 

VL H 
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Bekion nation, deceived the openhearted Happy 

in & idea of being the bearer of so mudi fixity ^tOi his 
native countiy, >vhen, in fact, it was more remote thm eves, 
he goitted Madrid, mdsfied beyond measure to think of the 
joy with which th^ ^vinces would welcome the mess^ sf 
their good king; Wt t}ie opening of the royal answer in Ae 
Council of State at Brussels, disappinted all these ^plcBSHtg 
hopes. ** Although in regard to the rel^ous edicts,” this 
was its tenour,/*%is fcsolvo was firm md. immovable, and be 
would rather a thousand lives consent to alter a 
single letter of it; sdU," moved ^ dGie r^resentadona ci 
Count Egm^it, he ^n the other hand, ettually deter- 
mined not to leave aty gentle tneans untried to guard the 
people against *11^10 delusions of heresy, and so to avert :^m 
them that punishment which must otherwise infallibly over- 
take them. As he hod now learned nrom the count, that the 
principal source of the exisdng errors in the faith was in the 
moral depfavity of the clergy, the bad instruction and the 
neglected education of the young, he hereby empowered the 
regent to appoint a special commission of threo bishops, and 
a convenient number of learned theolqgians, whose busi- 
ness it should be to consult about die necessary reforms, in 
c.^dcr that the people might no longer be led astray through 
scandal, nor plunge into error through ignorance. As, more- 
over, he had been informed that the public executions of the 
heretics did but afford them an opportunity of boastfully dis- 
playing a foolhardy courage, and of deluding the common herd 
by an affectation of the glory of martyrdom, the commissian 
was to devise means for putting in force the final sentence of 
the Inquisition with greater secrecy, and thereby dej^ing 
condemned heretics of the honour of their obduracy.” In 
order, boivever, to provide against the commission goii^ , be- 
yond its prescribed limits, Philip expressly required that die 
; Bishop of Ypres, a man whom he could rely on as a detennmed 
zealot for the llomish faith, should be one eff the body. Their 
delSberatioTis were to be conducted, if possible, in.Becreey^/whi^ 
the object publicly assigned to them should be the hitsoduedcm 
of the Tridendne decrees. For this, hia motive seeiM to have 
been twofold ; on the one hand, not to alann the coQH 4 ff Borne 
l^the assembling of a private coun^;,,nor,OQ &eetheVti> 
afford any encouragement to the sprit oCrebdUio& in pro- 
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visiees. At its sessions the duchess ym to precdde, assisted 
some of the more bjally disposed of her counsellors^ and xegUh 
Inrly transmit to Philip a ‘written account of its transactions. To 
meet her most pressing wants, he sent her a smell supply in 
money. He also gave her hopes of a .visit from himself first, 
however, it was necessary that the war with the Turks, who were 
then expactedin hostile force before Malta, should bo terminated. 
As to the proposed anmcntation of the Council of State, and 
its union vntk the Council and 'QlhadMber of Finance, it 
was passed over in pi^^t silence : the Dukaof Arachot, how- 
ever, who is already known* to us as a sealous soyalist, obtained 
a voice and seat in the latter. Tigl^> indci^, was allowed 
to retire from the Presidency of moT?rivy CounoiJ, but he 
was obliged, nevertheless, to coiitimie to dii^harge its duties 
for four more years, because his successor; Carl Tyssena<iue, 
of the council for Netherlandish aiTairs' in Madrid, could not 
sooner bo spared. ' »v V 


SEVEBBH BEUGIOUS* edicts.— UNIVEBSAL OPPOSITION OP THE 
NATION. 

• Scarcely was Egmont returned, when severer edicts against 
heretics, which, as it were, pursued him from Spain, contra- 
dbted the joyful tidings which he had brought of a happy 
change in the sentiments of the monarch. Tlicy were at the 
same time accompanied with a transcript of tho decrees of 
Trent, as they were acknowledged in Spain, and were now to 
be proclaimed in the Netherlands also ; with it came likewise 
the death warrants of some Anabaptists and other kinds of 
heretios. ** The count has been beguiled,” William the Silent 
was noyr hei^ to say, ** and deluded by Spanish cunning. 
Self-love and vanity have blinded his penetration; for his 
own advantage he has forgotten the general welfare.” The 
treachery of the Spanish ministrf was now exposed, andahis 
dishonest proceeding roused the indignation of the noblest in 
the land. 'Bat no one felt it more acutely than Count £g- 
mmit,. who sow .perceived himself to have been the tool .of 
SfotoMh. du^id^, and to have become unwittingly, the hfs- 
tgtBfet of hiB Own 4suot]7. ** These, specious favours then,” 
he^exclauned loudly and mtterly, ** were nothing but an arti 

H H 3 
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fic6» to expose mo to the ridicale of my follow citizuns, and to 
destroy my good name. If this is the f&shiou after which the 
king purposes to keep the promises which he tnade to me in 
Bpain, let who vdll take Flanders ; for my part, I will prove 
hy my retirement from public business tl^t I hare no share 
in this breach of faithi** In fact, the Spanish ministry could 
not have adopted ft sure# method of breaking the credit of so 
important a man, ihan by exhibiting him to his fellow citizens, 
who adored him, aft one whom theglud succeeded in de- 
luding. * 

Meanwhile tlie commission had beCH appointed, and had 
unanimously some to the following decision : “ Whether for 
the moral rdformation e| flic clergy, or for the religious in- 
struction bf the people, Or for the education of youth, such 
abundant p^vision had already been made in the decrees of 
Trent, thatr nothing now was requisite hut to put these de- 
crees in force as speedily as possible. The imperial edicts 
against the heretics already, ought on r o account to be re- 
called or modified ; the courts of justice, however, might be 
secretly instructed to punish with death’ none but obstinate 
heretics or preaolicra, to make a difiercnce between the differ- , 
ent sects, and to show considemtion to the age, rank, sex, or 
di position of the accused. If it were really the case, that 
public executions did but inilame fanaticism, then, perhaps, 
the unherotc, less observed, but still equally severe punish- 
ment of tlie galleys, would be well adapted to bring down all 
high notions of martyrdom. As to the delinquencies which 
might have arisen out of mere levity, curiosity, and thought- 
lessness, it would perhaps be sufficient to punish them by 
fines, exile, or even corporal chastisement.” 

During these deliberations, which, moreover, it was requi- 
site to submit to the king at Madrid, and to wa^ for the noti- 
fication of his approval of them, the time passed away unpro- 
fitably, the proceedings against the sectaries being either 
suspended, or, at least, conducted veiy supinely. Since the 
recall of Granvella, the disunion which prevailed in the 
higher councils, and from thence had extended to tite provin- 
cid courts of justice, combined with the mHd feeliagS' gene- 
rally of the nobles on the subject of religion, had raised the 
courage of tho sects, and allow^ free sedpe to the proselyting 
mania of their aposties. The inquisitoTS^' too, had fallen j^to 
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contempt, in consequence of the secular arm ^vitbdrawing its 
support, Olid in many places even openly taking their victims 
under its protection. The Homan Catholic part of the nation 
had formed great expectations from the decree? of the Synod 
of Trent, as rrell as from Egmont's embusy to Spain ; bjit in 
the latter case, their hopes had scarcely been justified by the 
joyous tidings which the count had back, and, in the 

integrity of his Jh^art, left nothing nndouo to make known os 
widely us possible. ^ more disused t^ nation had become 
to severity in inattempertaining to religion, the more acutely 
was itlikely to'faelthosudden adoption of evgu still more rigor- 
ous measures/ In Ibis position of afiairq, the rqya} rescript ar- 
rived fi'om Spain, in ajiswer to th# yopoaition o£ the bishops 
and the lust despatches of the regent. “ Whatever inter- 
pretation (such pras its tenor) Count. Egmon4 may have 
given to the king's verbal communications, it had never, in the 
remotest manner, entered his mind to think of mterhig in the 
slightest degree the penal statutes which the Emperor, his 
father, had five-and-thirty years ago published in the pro- 
vinces. These edicts ho therefore commanded should hence- 
forth be carried rigidly into effect, the Inquisition should re- 
ceive the most active support from tho secular arm, and the 
• decrees of the Council of Trent bo irrevocably and uncondi 
tionally acknowledged in all the provinces of his Nctborlaiids. 
He acquiesced fully in the opinion of the bishops and canonists, 
as to the sufficiency of tlie Tridcntinc decrees as guides in all 
points of reformation of the clergy or instruction of the peo- 
ple ; but be could not concur with them, as to the mitigation 
of punishment which they proposed, in considomtion cither 
of ffie age, sex, or character of individuals, since ho was of 
opinion wat his edicts were in no degree wanting in modera- 
tion. To nothing, but want of zeal and disloyalty on the part 
of the judg&, could he ascribe the progress which heresy had 
already made in the country. In future, therefore, whoever 
among them should be thus wanting in zeal, must be removed 
from his office, and make room for a more honest judge. The 
Inquisition ought to pursue its appointed path firmly, fear- 
lessly# ond.dispassionately, without regard to or consideration 
of human feelings, and was to look neither before nor behind. 
He would always be ready to approve* of all its measures* 
however extreme, if it only avoid^ public scandal./* 
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This let^r of lihe king, to which Ihe Orasge paol^ir hovo 
arntbed aU the subsequent troubles of the Netherhuida; 
eaosed the most violent excitement amongst the state eonn*^ 
sailors, and the expressions which in soeiety th^ either ecd- 
dentally or inten^raallj let fall from them with regard to it, 

r ad terror oaf tl^pi amongst the peofde. The ^ead ef 
Spanish Inqu^tion returuc? with neAV force, and widi it 
came fresh appr^ensiqns of the subvei^siea of their liberties^ 
Already the people fancied they conH^ prisons buildings 
chains and fetters forgin^and see pildrm faggots coUeoting. 
Society was oc^nii^ed with this one thcmo .of conyersation, and 
fear kept no lqg|er within hounds. ^Writings were affixed to 
houses of the m tbles, in which they*wbre called upon^ as form- 
erly Home ci^d on hef Brutus, to| come forward and save 
expiring .. Bitiiig pasquinades wore published against 

the new pKps-^tormentors as they were called ; the clergy 
were ridiculed in comedies, and abuse spared the throne a& 
little as the Homisli see. 

Terrified by the rumours which were afloat, the regent 
cnlled together all the counsellors of state to consult thorn on 
the course she ought to adopt in this perilous crisis. Opinion 
varied and dispuU's were violent. Undecided between fear and 
duty, they hesitated to come to a conclusion, until, at last, the 
aged senator, Viglius, rose and surprised the whole assembly 
by his opinion. ** It would,** he said, ** be the height of foUy, 
in us to think of promulgating the royal edict at the preset; 
moment; the king must be informed of the reception which, 
in all probability, it, will now meet. In the mean time, the 
inquisitors must be enjoined to use their power withmiodexa- 
tion, and to abstain from severity.** But if these words of the 
aged president surprised the whole assembly, still gveatMar waa^ 
the astonishment when the Prince of Orange stood up 
and opposed his advice. “ The royal will,*’ he and, “ is too. 
dearly and too precisely stated ; it is the resalt of ima longiquL 
too mature deliberation for us to venture to ddtqr^ its execnO' 
tion, without bringing on ourselves the rapnMioh 
oolmble obstinacy.** **That 1 take on, niqra^^*, isitomqKtod 
Ve^tts, ** 1 oppose m^elf to his displeasmto. %'ddb de* 
we purchase for him the peace of the Ifeliml«KdB, eur 
cpfioflitkm will eventually seoure tor ua. the katang graEthaide 
of the king.'* The regent alieadf began toiiadme fee the 
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ef ^hea the pxdnce Teliemently interposing, 

he demanded, “iivhat have the'inany representatiena 
'ifvhicli m hate already made effected ? of what avail was the 
emhasay we so lately despatched? Nothing! And wliat 
thmi do. we wait for more? Shall wo, hastate counseUors, 
bring la^on ourselves tho whole weight displeasure, by 
dstennming, at our own pdnl, to render )nin a service fur 
whtflh he will never thank us?** .Undeciddjjt and uncertain, 
the whole assemb^rnmnained silent! but no one had courage 
enough to assent tb W reply to hi]|fl But tlie prince had ap- 
pealed to the fkirs of the regent, and these her no choice. 
The conseo[ueiices of her unfortunate obediemje. to the kings 
opmmand will soon appi^. But, on the otholmnd, if by a 
wise disobedience slie avoided these h|tal ^sequences, is 
it clear that the result would not havO been tito'|||||e ? How- 
ever, she had adopted the most fatal oif the two ^[Rcls ; hap- 
pen what would, the royal ordinance was to be prohiul gated. 
This time, therefore, faction prevailod, and the advice of the 
only true friend of the government who, to serve his monarch, 
was ready to incur his displeasure, was disregarded. With 
this session terminated the peace of the regent ; from this 
dskj the Netheiiands dated all the trouble which uninterrupt- 
edly visited their country. As the counsellors separated, the 
Prince of Orange said to one who stood nearest to him, 
** Now will soon be acted a groat tragedy.’* * 

* Dhe-condnet of the Prince of Ohuige in ihis meeting of the Coiinlil lum 
bM appealed to by hietorians of the Spanish party ns a proof of his dishonesty, 
smd'th^hfvre availed themselves over and over again to blacken his chaiae- 
t«r. " Md^" aoy Aari ** kad, invariably up to this period, both by wotd 

•odidead^ oppMied the measuKS of the court, so long as he had any ground to 
fur that ^ Idng^ mounizes oould be sucoessfully carried out, supported 
liM now. frr^firat' time, when he was convinced that a scrupulous obe- 
taMeto'theneoyid oideie would inoritably prejudice him. In older to con- 
^his ioBy in discegardnig his warnings ; in order to be able 
tirboirf^ ^l]ds -ZihnMaw,^aiid 'ilbretoldtbat,’ he was willing to risk tho wel- 
finwof liii:&ati.oo> ftr whiak alone he had hitherto professed to struggle. The 
^ wiiB3o;tmHWof 'Usipnirifnia' eondust proved that he held die enfurcomeni of 
tittmdistalOfbaan aril; namtheleis, ne at once becomes fiilse to his owncon- 
vesgau^ mdiihllows int eppemteeoofSe. ; although, sefiir aathe nation was conr 
oemadi tbp'Wmgmmids sated os ^h^ dictated hisfiirmer measures; and ho 
•clnd^pid1liteidiiteiiq^te>te.fatiiH might ho diffe 
msdmt, tbenfiao," cinnitinnoiltetrmiiiiai. ^that the welfiue of the nottehad 
lets wo^«itb:]|im! teatetewM^to bSs sovereign. In ordat togm^ 
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An edict, therefore, was issued to all the i^veniors of pro- 
\inces, commanding them rigoronsly to enforce the mandates 
of the emperor against heretics, as Tvell as those whicli htd 
been ^s^ under the present government, the decrees of the 
Council of Trent^.ani those of the ^iscopal. commission, 
which hod lately s^ to give all the aid of the civil force to 
the InquisiUon, and hlsa to ej^oih a similar line of conduc^on 
the officers of government under them. More effectuidly to 
secure their object, eveiy^vemor ^vas to soiect from his 
council an efficient officer who should^equently mahe 
circuit of the province, institute strict inquiries into the 
obedience showl^by the inferior officers to these commands, 
and tlion transmit quarterly to the capital an exact report of 
their visitation,' . A copy of the Tridentine decrees, according 
to the Spanish original, was also sent to the archbishops 
and bishops, with an intimation, that in case of their needing 
the assistance of the secular power, the governors of their dio- 
cesei, with thoir troops, were placed at Uieiv disposal. Against 
these decrees no privilege was to avail ; however, the king 
willed and commanded tnat tho prticulai' territorial rights of 
the provinces and towns should in no case bo infringed. 

These commands, which were .publicly read in every town 
by on herald, produced an elTect on tlie people, which in the . 

hii hatred to the latter ho does not hesitate to sacrifice the former " Bat is it 
then true, that by calling for the promulgation of these ediclo, he aacrificed 
the nation 1 or, to speak more correctly, did he cany the edicts into ofiect by 
insisting on their promulgation 1 Can it not, on tho contrary, 1 m) shown with 
fiir more probability, that this was really the only way effectually to fruatmto 
them ) The nation was in a ferment, and tho indignant jj^ple would (there 
was reason to expect, and as Viglius himself seems to have apprdende^ 
show so decided a spirit of opposition as mnst compel the king to yiira. 

" Now,” says Orange, ''my country feels all the impaln nccessuy fir it to con- 
tend successfully with t^Tanny 1 If 1 neglect the present moment, the tyieai 
will, by secret negociation and intrigue, find means to obtain by^stealth what 
by open force he could not. The some object will be steadily pdisaed>'enly 
with greater caution and forbearance ; but extremity alone can eomhiM the 
people to nnity of purpose, and more them to hold measurei.’' It' U rienr, 
therefbre, tha^ with regard to the king, the prince did but change hie Jen- 
guageonly; butthat,as&rf4stbepeo]^ewascoiu»rned, hieoonluotireepn^ ^ 
me^consistent ibid whatdntiesdid he owe the king, apertAcmthmio. 
owed the republic 1 Was he to oppose an vbitia^ ect in the v^ ntsMl' 
when it was about to entail a just retribution on its enthorl Woald^^ have • 
donehisduty to hit country, ifhehad deterred its o pp re s so r femtAi^pitate 
whieh^alottc could mto it fiomitt otherwise nnaf^lehlt 
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fidlest manner verified the fears of the President Vigliua and 
Ihe hopes of the Prince of Orange. Nearly all the governors 
of provinces refused compliance with them, and ihreatened 
to throw up their appointments, if the attempt should be 
made to compel their obedience. **^10 ordinance,*’ 4hey 
wrote %ack, was based on a statement of the numjiers of 
thr sectaries, which wait altogether tise*. Justic^ was 
appalled at the piodlgious crowd* of victims which daily 
accumulated under tits ; hands ; 10 destroy by the flames 
50,000 or 60,000 pmona from Aeir districts was no commis- 
sion for them.” Tlie inferior clefgy too, Inparticular. were 
loud in their outcries against the decrees of ^ent, which cru- 
elly assailed their ignorance and corruption; and which more- 
over threatened them with a reform the^.Bo much detested. 
Sacrificing therefore the highest interests, * of Hheir chiircb to 
their own private advantage, they bitterly reviled the decrees 
and the whole Council, and with liberal hand, scattered the 
seeds of revolt in the minds of the people. The same outcry was 
now revived, which the monks had formerly raised against 
the new bishops. The Archbishop o( Cambray succoedod at 
last, but not without great opposition, in causing the doi:reos 
to he proclaimed It cost more labour to effect this in Malines 
and Utrecht, where the archbishops were at strife with their 
clergy, who, as they were accused, preferred to involve the whole 
church in ruhi, rather than submit to a reformation of morals. 

Of all tlie provinces, Brabant raised its voice the loudest. 
The states of this province appealed to tlicir great privilege, 
which protected their members from being brouglit before a 
foreign court of justice. They spoke loudly of the oath by 
whiw the king had bound himself to obsorv'o all tlicir sta- 
tutes, and of the conditions under which they alone had sworn 
allegiance to him. Louvain, Antwerp, Brussels, and licvzo- 
genhusch, ^lemnly protested against the decrees, and trans- 

* The number of the heretici was very nneqaally competed by ihe two 
pertie^'accbidiiig ad the intensts and passions of either made its increase or 
^bntion'^eSinble, end the same p^y often contradicted itself, when its 
inkiest etniSiaefl If the qnestion r^ted to new measures of oppression, to 
dtS inttbdndm of the ii|u|uisi6onal tribooals, dsc., the numbers of the Prq- 
testimti/WjQM countlcpt and Interminable. If, on the other hand, thequeation 
*Wae of Miy towards 4m, of ordinances to their advantage, they were now 
reduced to such an insfanificant number, that it would not repay the tron* 
Ue of making an innomoii for ihfo imiU body of iUniiiiided peo^e. 
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mitted their protests m distinct xdbmfurials to the regent. 
The latter, always hesitati^ and wayerii^ too timid* to obey 
the king, and far ipore afraid to disobey him, again Summoned 
lier council, again to the arguments &r and against 

the question, and again gave her assent to the opinion,! 

wnicli, of all othei^ I the most peijQlooB for her to adopt, 
A new reference to^ ^ ^atfwas propoi^d at one 

moment ; in the ne^ mat the urgency of the crisis did not 
admit of so dilat^ ^ remedy ; it wa^ necessaty for the 
ipgent to act on h| Jp.wn.respon8ibilily, and either defy the. 
threatening aspect aespair, or to yield to it by modifying 
or retracting royal ordinaneo. She, finally, caused the 
annals of Brabant to be examined, in oivldr to disoovef, if 
possible, a precedent for the present case, in the instructions 
of the first Inquisitor, whom Charles V. had appointed to the 
province. These iiis: I • actions, indeed, did not exactly cor- 
i-espond with tli mu lu^w given ; but had no' tiio king de> 
cbired that he inlroduc. d no innovation ? This was precedent 
enough, and it was declared that the new edicts must also be 
interpreted in aceordaueo with the old and existing statutes 
of the province. This explanation gave, indeed, no satis- 
faction to the states of Bmbaut, who bad loudly demanded 
the entire abolition of tho Inquisition, but it was an eu- * 
couragoment to the other provinces to make similar protests, 
and an equally bold opposition. Without giving the duchess 
time to decide upon tlieir remonstrances, they, on their own 
aiithonty, ceased to obey tho Inquisition, and withdrew their 
aid from it. The Inquisitors, who M so recently been ex* 
pressly urged to a more rigid execaition of their duties^ now 
saw themselves suddenly deserted by tlm secular arm, and 
robbed of all authority; while, in answer to their applica* 
tion for assistance, the court could give them onlyempfy 
promises. The regent, by thus endeavouring to^sttidsfy aU 
parties, had displeased all. 

During these uegociations between the court, fte cooncQs, 
and the states, a universal spirit of revolt perei^ rile:w &)]0 
nation. Men began to investi^te the ri^its of llio 
and to scrutinize the prenwative of kingB* ** ^ Kemr^ 
landers were not so stupid/’ many were p 
veiy little atten^t at seoretyfr *'aajBOt ,.tQ io^ lipiwdll 
what was due from the. sulyefit ta idm moiaiijpi.mid firata 
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tiiB'ltiDg to tho subject; and tliat, perhaps, meana would yet 
be £t>and to repel force with force, although at present thei^ 
might be iu> appearance of it.” In Antwerp, a placard was 
set. up in severe places, calling upoit tb!b town council;, to 
accuse the King of Spain before the court, at Spres, 

of having broken^his. oath, and violfllH ilio liberties of. tliio 
eouutiy, for Brabant, portion cCjH^Burgumlinti circle, 

was included in tiro religions peace nn sati iiud Augsburg. 
About this time, tqa, the Calvinists jAlisluid their confes- 
sion of faith, and in a'prcamble, addnjjkcld to the king, do- 
clardd that th^y, although a hundred ^feusand strong, ko^t 
themselves, rieverthclcss, quiet, and wo tho rest of his 
subjects, con tribiifed to all the taxes*^ of ‘country ; from 
which it was evident, tlu‘y *iddt*d, that of Ihomsetves they en- 
tertained no ideas of 'lAiirrection. B61d and (hcctidiary 
writings were publiidy dtssnininaled. wliicli depicted the 
Spanish tynu' v in the most odiouj culour^’, and reminded 
the nation, of .uo privileges, and '“'i: sionally also of its 
powers * 

Tho warlike preparations of Philip against the Porto, as 
well os those which, for no intelligible reason, Eiic, Duko of 
Biunsvvick, about this time maile in tho vicinity, contributed 
to sti'engthen the general suspicion Hint the Inquisition was 
to bo forcibly imposed on tho Netherlands. Many of the 
most eminent merchants, already spoke of quitting their houses 
and business, to seek in some other port of tiio world tlie 
liberty of which they were here deprived ; others looked 
about for a leader, ajid let fall hints of forcible resistance and 
of foreign a, id. 

That, in this distressing position of aflairs, the regent might 
be left entirely without an adviser and witliout support, she 
waa now deserted by the only person, who was at the present 
mommit ihdiapensablo to hi.r, and wlu> bad contributed to 

* The regent mentioned to the king a number (3,000) of these writing. 
Stntda 117. It is remarkable bow important a part printing, and publicity 
in general, juyed in the rebellion of the Netherlands. Thromb this oigan, 
one restless spirit spoke to millions. Besides the lampoons, which for the 
most-part were oomnosed with all the low scurrility and brutality, which wat 
*lh 0 dmdBguiihiAg cnancter of most of the Protestant polemical writinga of 
the rime, works were occasionally published which defended religious liberty 
m tfab fidlest sense of the wririL - 
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plunge her into this embarrassment. ** Without kindling a 
civil war,** verote to her William of Orange, “it wasabsoluMy 
impossible to comply now with the orders of the king, ll^ 
however, obedience was to be insisted upon, he must beg that 
his p)ace might be supplied by another, who would better 
answer the expectations of his majesty, an#liave more power 
than he had over tfa# minds of the nation. The zeal which 
on every other occasion he had shomi in the sendee of the 
crown would, ha hoped* secure his present proceeding from 
misconstruction; farf#s the caso now stood, he had no alter- 
native between disobeying the king, and injuring hia countiy 
and himself." . From this time fortli, William of Orange re- 
tired from the Council of State to his toAvn of Breda, where, in 
observant but scarcely inactivo repose, he watched the course 
of ufibirs. Count Horn followed his example. Egmont, 
ever vacillating between the republic and the throne, ever 
wearying himself in the vain attempt to unite the good citizen 
with the obedient subject — ^Egmont, who was less able than 
the rest to dispense with the favour of tire ^iionamh, and to 
whom, therefore, it was less an object of indiiTcrence, could 
not bring himself to abandon the bright prospects which vforo 
now opening for him at the court of the regent. The Prince 
of Orange had, by hia superior intellect, gained an influence 
over the regent, which great minds camiot foil to command 
from inferior spirits. His retirement had opened a void in her 
confidence, wliich Couut Egmont was now to fill by virtue of 
that sympathy, which so naturally subsists between timidity, 
weakness, and good nature. As she was as much afraid of 
exasperating the people by an exclusive confidence in the 
adherents of the crown, as she was fearful of displeasing the 
king by too closo an understanding with the declared l^ers 
of the faction, a better object for her confidence could now 
hardly be presented, than tliis very Count Egmont of whom, 
it could not be said, that he belonged to either of the two con- 
flicting parties. 
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BOOK III. 

^NSPJBACY OF THE NOBLES. 

1505. Up to this point, the gener^l^aco had, it a^ears, 
been the sinoere wish of the Princo bf Orange, the Oonnts 
Egmont and Horn, and their friendSr They had pursued 
the true interest of their sovereign lii iK^uoli as the general 
weal ; at least their exertions and their actions had been as 
little at variance with the former as with the latter. Nothing 
had as yet occun*cd to make their motives suspected, or to 
manifest in them a reboUioiis spirit. What they liad done, 
they had done in discharge of their boundeii duty as members 
of a free state, as the representatives of the nation, as advisers 
of the king, as men of integrity and honour. The only 
weapons they had used to oppose the encroachments of tho 
court had been remonstrances, modest complaints, petitions. 
They had never allowed themselves to bo so far carried away 
by a just zeal for their good cause, as to transgress the limits 
bf prudence and moderation, which, on many occasions, are .so 
easily overstepped by party spirit But all tho nobles of the 
repuolic did not now listen to tho voice of that prudence, all 
did not abide within the bounds of moderation. 

While in tho Council of State the great question was dis- 
cussed,' whether the nation was to bo miserable or not, while 
its sworn deputies summoned to their assistance all the argu- 
ments of reason and of equity, and while the middle classes 
and the people contented themselves with empty complaints, 
menaces, and curses, that part of the nation which of all 
seemed ][j^ast called upon, and on whose support least reliance 
had been placed, began to take more active measures. We 
have already described a class of the nobility whose services 
and wants Philip, at his accession, had not considered it ne- 
cessary to remember. Of those, by far the greater nuinb^" ' 
had . asked for promotion from a much more ufgent . 
than a love of the mere honour. Many of them were deeply 
sunk in debt, from which, by their own resoumes, they could 
not hof|e to emandjmte thexhselves. When then, in filling 
up appointments, Phuip passed them over, he wounded them in 
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a point far more sensitive than their pride. In these suitors 
he had, by his neglect, raised up so many idle spies and mer- 
ciless judges of his actions, so many collectors and propagators 
of malicious rumour. As their pride did not quit them with 
their prosperity, so now, driven by nece^ty, they trafficked 
with the sole capital, which they could not alienate — their 
nobility, and the political influence of their names ; and 
brought into circulation a coin, which only in such a period 
could have found currency — their protection. With a self-pride, 
to which they gave the more scope as it was all they could 
now call their own, they looked upon themselves as a strong 
mtermediate power between the sovereign and the citizeA, 
and believed themselves called upon to hasten to the .rescue 
of the oppressed stato, which looked imploringly to them for 
succour. This idea was ludicrous only so Ur as their self- 
conceit was concerned in it ; the advantages which they con- 
trived to draw from it were substantial enough. The Pro- 
testant merchants, who held in their hands the chief part 
of the wealth of the Netherlands, and who believed 
could not, at any prico, purchase too dearly the undisturbed 
exercise of their religion, did not foil to make use of this class 
of people, who stood idle in the market and ready to be hired. 
Theso very men, whom, at any other time, the merchants, 
in the pride of riches, would most probably liave looked down 
upon, now appeared likely to do them good service through 
their numbers, their courage, their credit with the popula^, 
tlieir enmity to tho government, nay, through their beggarly 
pride itself and their despair. On these grounds, they 
zealously endeavoured to form a dose uliion with thm, 
and diligently fostered the disposition for rebellion, White 
they also used every means to keep alive their high opinions 
of themselves, and what was most important, l||red their 
poverty by well-applied pecuniary assistance and glittering 
promises. Few of them were so utterly insignifleant' as ' 
to possess some influence, if not personally, yet at least 
their relationship witli higher and more powerful nobles; 
and if united, they would be able to raise a fonmiiabte voke 
against the crown. Many of them hod either already jiemed 
the new sect, or were secretly inclined to it; and even these 
who were zealous Koman Catholics, had poHtioal or private 
grounds enough to set them against the decrees of Trent and 
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tile InquiBition. All, in Une, lelt the call of voiiity aufficientiy 
fowcrMf not to allow tlie only xnomont to escape them in 
they mig^t possibly moke some figure in the republic. 

' Biit much as mighc be expected from the co-operation of 
these men in a body, it woul^ have been futile and ridiculous 
to build any hope# on any one of them singly; and* thereat 
difficulty was to effect a union among them. Even to' bring 
them together, some unusual occurrence was necessary; and, 
fortunately, such on incident presented itself. The nuptials 
of Baron Montigqy, one of the Belgian nobles, as also those 
of the Prince Alexander of Parma, which took pbice abo^t 
this time in Brussels, assembled in that town a great number 
of the Belgian nobles. On this occasion, relations met rela- 
tions ; new friendships were formed, and ohl renewed ; and 
while the distress of the country was the topic of conversatiox}, 
wine and mirth unlocked lips and hearts, hints were dropped 
of union among themselves, and of on alliance witli foreign 
powers. These accidental meetings soon led to concealed 
ones, and public discussions gave rise to secret consultations. 
Two German barons moreover, a Count of Holle and of 
Bchwarzonborg, who liappened at this timo to be on a visit to 
the Netherlands, omitted nothing to awaken expectations of 
assistance from their neighbours. Count Louis of Nassau, 
too, hod also, a short time before, visited several German 
courts to ascertain their sentiments It has even been 
asserted, that secret emissaries of tlie admiral Coligiiy were 
seen at this time in Brabant; hut tliis, however, may be 
msonahly doubted. 

. If ever a political crisis was favourable to an attempt at 
revolution, it was the present. A woman at the helm of 
govomment; the governors of provinces disaffected them- 
selves,, and disposed to wink at insubordination in others; 
most of the state counsellors quite inefficient ; no army to fall 
back upon ; the few troops there were, long since discontenteil 
on aeeeunt of the outstanding arrears of pay, and already too 
often deceived by false promises to be enticed by new i com** 

*XtVBu not without eaiiM, that the Prince of Orange raddenly diaap* 

• peaivd from Broiaels in order to be present at the election of a king of Rome 
in Fnmkibrt Anasaemhly of ao many Qennan princes mnst have greatly 
ftwonred a aegodatioiu 
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manded, moreover, by officers' who despised tbo Inquisition 
I'rom tbeir hearts, and would have blushed to dmw a sword in 
its behalf; and l^tly, no money \n the treasury to enlist new 
troops or to hire foreigners The court at Brussels, as well as 
the three councils, noti only divided by internal dissensions, 
but in tlie hipest degree venal and corrupt; the regent with- 
out full powers to act on the spot, and the king at a distajice ; 
his adherents in the provinces few, uncert;ain. and dLspiritod ; 
tlie faction numerous and powerful ; two-thirda of the people 
irritated against popeiy and desirous of a change-— such was 
the unfortunate weakness of the government, and the more 
Unlortunaic still that this weakness was so well Itnown to its 
enemies ! 

In order to unite so many minds in the prosecution of a 
common object, a leader was still wanting, and a few in- 
Huontial names, to give political weight to their enterprise. 
The two were supplied by Count Louis of Nassau, and Henry 
Count Brcdcrodc, both members of tho most illustrious 
houses of the Belgbrn nobility, who volunti>-ily placed them- 
selves at the head of the undertaliing. Louis of Nassau, 
broUier of the Prince of Orange, united many splendid 
qualities, wliich made him worthy of appearing on so noble 
and important a stage. In Geneva, where ho studied, he had 
imbi1.<3d at once a hatred to the liierarchy and a love to the 
new religion ; and on his return to his native countiy, had 
not failed to enlist proselytes to his opinions The republican 
bias which his mind had received in that school, kindled in 
him a bitter hatred of olhthat bore the Spanish name, which 
animated his whole conduct, and only left him with his latest 
breath, Popeiy and Spanish rule were in his mind identical, 
as indeed they were in reality ; and the abhon*ence which he 
entertained for the one, helped to strengthen his dislike to the 
other. Closely as the brothers agreed in their inclinations 
and aversions, tho ways by which each sought to gratify them' 
were widely dissimilar. Youth and an 'ardent temperament: 
did not allow the younger brother to follow the tortuous 
course through which the elder wound himself to his object 
A cold, calm circumspection carried the latter slowly, but 
surely, to his aim ; and with a pliable subtflty he made all 
thinm subserve his purpose; with a fool-hardy impetuosity,* 
whkm overthrew idl obstades, the other at rimes compelled 
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fiuoces8» but oitoner accf^lerated disaster. For this reasout 
William vras a genem\ Louis never more tlian an adven- 
turer; a auro and powerful uru>, if only it were directed by a 
wise head. liOuis'a pledge onco given was good for over; 
his alliances survived every vicissitude, for they were mostly 
formed in the pressing moment of necessity, and ndsfortune 
binds more firmly than thoughtless joy. He loved his brotlier 
as dearly as ho did his cause, and for thi latter he died. 

Henry of Brederode, Boron of Viane, and Burgravo of 
Utrot'ht, was descended from the old Dutoh counts, who for- 
merly ruled tnat province as sovereign princes. So ancient a 
title endeared him to the people, among whom tlio inemoiy 
of their former lords still survived and was the more treasured, 
the less they felt they had gained by the change. This here- 
ditary splendour increased the self-conccit of a man upon whoso 
tongue the glory of his ancestors continually hung, and who 
dwelt the more on former greatness even amidst its mins, 
the more unj>romising the aspect of his own condition 
became. Excluded from the honours and employments 
to which, in his opinion, his own merits and iiis noble 
ancestiy fully entitled him, (a squadron of light cavalry 
being all which being entmsted to him,) he hated the govem- 
^ ment, and did not scruple boldly to canvass and to rail at 
its measures. By these metms, ho won the hearts of the 
people. He also favoured in secret the evangelical be- 
lief ; less, however, as a conviction of his bettor reason, than 
as an opposition to the government. With more loquacity 
than eloquence, and more audacity than courage, he was brave 
rather from not believing in danger, than from being supe- 
rior to it. Louis of Nassau burned for the cause which he 
defended, Brederode for the glory of being its defender ; the 
former was satisfied in acting for his party ; the latter dis- 
contented if ho did not stand at its head. No one was more 
fit to lead off the dance in a rebellion, but it could hardly 
have a worse ballet-master. Contemptible as his threatened 
designs really were, the illusion of the multitude might have 
imported to them weight and terror, if it had occurred to 
them to set up a pretender in his person. His claim to the 
possessions of his ancestors was an empty name ; but even a 
name was now sufficient for ^e general disaffection to rally 
round. A pamphlet^ which was at the time disseminated 
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amongst the people, openly called him the heir of Holland, 
.andi.his engraved portrait, vvhkh was publicly exhibited/hore 
the. boastful inscription : — 

Sum BrcderodtitfCgo, Itatavse non infima gentis 
> / Gloria, Tiitntg^Mn anica pngina ciftttdit. 

'll 5 65.) Be^des tlHM two. there were others also £ram 
among the most illusmus of the Flemish nobles — the young 
Count’ Chui'les of Minifold, a sou A that nobleman, whom 
.wo have found among the most zeulous royalists, the Count 
Rinlemburg, two Counts of Bergen and of Batteubiirg, John 
m Mamix, Baroii of Thoulouse, Philip of Mamix, *1&aron of 
’St.*Atdegoh(le, with several othein, who joined the league, 
which about the middle of November, in the year 1565, was 
formed at the house of Von Hammes, king at arms of the 
Gbldon Fleece. Here it was that six men decided the des< 
tiny of their country, (as formerly a few confederates consum- 
mated the liberty of Switzerland,) kindled tlie torch of a forty 
years’ war, and laid the basis of a freedom which they them- 
selves were never to enjoy. The objects oi the league were sot 
forth in the following declaration, to which Philip of Marnix 
-was the first to subscribe his nomo. ** Whereas certain ill- 
disposed persons, under the mask of a pious zeal, but in reality 
under the impulse of avarice and ambition, have by their evilr, 
counsels pcrsiuided our most gracious sovereign the king, to 
introduce into these countries the abominable tribunal of 
•tlie Inquisition — a tribunal diametrically opposed to all 
laws human and divine, and in cruelty surpassing 
the barbarous institutions of heathenism — which raises the 
inquisitors above eveiy other power, and debases man to 
a perpetual bondage, and by its snares exposes the honest 
citizen to a constant fear of deatli, inasmuch as any ono 
(priest, it may be, or a faithless friend, a Spaniard or a repro- 
bate,) has it in his power, at any moment, to cause whom he 
win, to be dragged before that tribunal, to be placed in Cbn- 
finement, condemned and executed, without the accused ever 
being allowed to face his accuser, or to adduce proof of bis in- 
nocence— we, therefore, the undersigned, have bound our- 
selves' to watch over the safety of our* families, our estates, 
and our own persons. To this we hereby pledge ourselv^, 
ai^ to this end bind ourselves as a sacred fraternity, and vow 
^with^a solemn oath, to oppose to the best of our, power the in- 
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trodactioii of tliis tribunal into these countries, 'whether it be 
attempted openly or secretly, and under whatever name itmay 
be disguised. Wc at the same time declare, tlmt we are 
far from intending anything unlawful against the king oar 
sovereign ; rather is it our unalteraUjjtourposp to support, and 
defend the royal prerogative, and tof^pKntain peace, and’' as far 
as lies in our power, ti| put downaUijjlbellipn. In aepordanro 
with this purpose, we have sworn, and now jigain .swear, to 
hold saared the government, and to respect it botli wprd 
and deed, which witness Almighty God ! • ^ 

Further, wo vow and swear to* protect and defend o^e 
luiothcr, in all times, and places, against nil attacks 'whatso 
ever touching the articles which are set foilli in this covo 
naiit. We hereby bind ourselves, that no accusation of any 
of our followers, in whatever name it mny bo clothed, whether 
rebellion, sedition, or otherwise, shall avail to annul our oath 
towards the accused, or absolve us from our obligation toward?* 
him. No act which is directed against the Inquisition, 
can deserve the name of a rebellion. Whoever, therefore, 
shall be placed in arrest on any such charge, wc hero i)ledgo 
ourselves to assist him to the utmost of our ability, and t^) 
endeavour by eveiy allowable means to effect his liberation. 

* In this, however, os in all matters, but especially in the con- 
duct of all measures against die tribunal of the Inquisition, 
we submit ourselves to the general regulations of tlio league, 
or to the decision of those whom we may unanimously appoint 
our couDSellozB and leaders. 

** In witness hereof, and in confirmation of this our com- 
mon league and covenant, we call upon the holy name of th(3 
living God, maker of heaven and earth, and of all that are 
therein, who searches the hearts, die consciences, and the 
thoughts, and knows the purity of ours. We implore the 
aid of his Holy Spirit, that success and honour may crown 
our undertaking to die glory of his name, and to the peace 
and blessing of our country ! ** 

This covenant was immediately translated into several Ian 
guages, and quickly disseminated through the provinces. To 
swell the league as speedily as possible, each of the con 
federates assembled all his friends, relations, adherents, and 
retaifiers. Great banquets were hold, which lasted whole 
days — ^irresistible temptations for a sensual luxurious people, 

I I d 
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in whom the deepest wretchedness could not stifle the pro- 
pensity for voluptuous living. Whoever repaired to these baa- 
quets, and evei^ one was welcome, was plied with officious as- 
surances of friendship, and when heated with wine, carried 
away by the example of numbers, and overcome by the fire of 
a wild eloquence. The hands of many were guided while they 
subscribed their signatures ; the hesitating were derided, the 
pusillanimous threatened, the scruples of loyalty clamoured 
down, some oven were quite ignomnt what they were sign- 
ing, and were ashamed afterwards to inquire. To many whom 
mere levity hod brought to the entertaiment, tlie general en- 
thusiasm left no choice, while the splendour of tlie confederacy 
allured the mean, and its numbers encouraged the timorous. 
The abettors of the league had not scrupled at the artifice of 
counterfeiting the signature and seals of the Prince of 
Orange, Counts Egmont, Horn, Megen, and others, a trick 
which won tliem hundreds of adherents. This was done, 
especially with a view of influencing the officers of tlie army, 
in order to be safe in this quarter, if matters should come at 
last to violence. The device succeeded with many, especially 
witli subalterns, and Count Brederodo even drew his sword 
upon an ensign who wished time for consideration. Men of 
all classes and conditions signed it. Keligion made no dif- c 
foreucc. Homan Catholic priests oven were associates of the 
league. Tlic motives were not the same with all, but the 
pretext w'as similar. The Homan Catholics desired simply 
the abolition of the Inquisition, and a mitigation of the edicts; 
tlie Protestants aimed at unlimited freedom of conscience. A 
few daring spirits only entertained so bold a project as the 
overthrow of tho present government, while the needy and 
indigent based the vilest hopes on a general anarchy. A 
farewell entertainment, which about this very time was given 
to the Counts Schwarzenberg and Holle in Bre*3a, and an- 
other shortly afterwards in Hogstraten, drew many of tiie 
principal nobility to these two places, and of these several 
had already signed the covenant. Ihe Prince of Oranm, 
Counts Egmont, Horn, and Megen were present at the 
latter banquet, but without any concert or design, and witibr 
out liaving themselves any share in the league, although 
one of Egmont's om secretaries, and some of the servants of 
the' other three noblemen had openly joined it. At this en- 
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tertainment, three hundred persons gave in their adhesion to 
lihe covenant and the question was mooted whether the wholo 
body should present themselves before the regent armed or 
unarmed, with a declaration, or with a petition? Honi and 
Orange (Egmont would not countenance the business in any 
way) were called in as arbiters upon this point, and they*de- 
cided in favour of the more moderate and submissive pro- 
cedure. By taking this office upon them, they exposed them- 
selves to the charge of having in no very covert manner leur 
their sanction to the enterprise of the confederates. In com- 
pliance, therefore, with their advice, it was determined to pre 
sent their address unarmed and in the form oi n petition, 
and a day was appointed, on wiiich they should assemble in 
Brussels. 

Tlie first intimation the regent received of this conspiracy 
of the nobles, was given by the Count of Mcgcn soon after his 
return to the capital. “ There was,” he said, “ an enterpriso 
on foot ; no less than three hundred of tho nobles were im- 
plicated in it ; it referred to religion ; the members of it had 
bound themselves together by on oath ; they reckoned much 
on foreign aid ; she would soon know more about it.” Though 
urgently pressed, he would give her no further information. 
« A nobleman,” ho said, “had confided it to him under the 
* seal of secrecy, and he had pledged his word of honour to 
him.” "Wliat really witliheld him from giving her any furtlicr 
explanation, was, in all probability, not so much any delicacy 
about his honour, as his hatred of the Inquisition, which he 
would not willingly do any thing to advance. Soon after him. 
Count Egmont delivered to the regent a copy of the covenant, 
and also gave her the names of the conspirators, with some 
few exceptions. Nearly about the same time the Prince of 
Oxange wrote to her : “ There was, as he had heard, an army 
enlisted, four hundred officers were already named, and twenty 
thousand men would presently appear in arms.” Thus tho 
rumour was intentionally exaggerated, and the danger was 
midtiplied in every mouth. 

The recent, petrified with alarm at the first announcement 
of these tidings, and raided solely by her fears, hastily calbid 
together all mem^rs of the Council of State who hap 
penq4 ^ he then in Brussels, and at the same time sent 
a pressing summons to the Prince of Orange and Count 
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Honi, inviung .theifn to resume tUeir seats m'^tbe senate. 
Before the latter .could arrive, she consulted with Egmont,'. 
]\fegen, and Barla^out what coarse was to be adapted in the 
present dangeroua' posture of affairs. The question debated 
was, whether it would be better to have reooui'se to arms, or 
to vicld to. the emergency and grant the demands of the conr 
federates ; ur whctlier they should be ^ut off with promises, 
aud an appearance of compliance, fti' order to gain time for 
procuring instructions from Simin, and obtaining money aud 
troops? For the first plan the requisite supplies w’ere waQ^ 
iiig, and, what was equally requisite, conlklcnce in the itrmy, 
of which there seemed reason to doubt wbetbor it liad not 
been already gained by th*> con^Kjiivators. The second expe- 
dient wriuld, it was quite clear, never be sanctioned by the 
king; besides, it would serve rather to raise than depress 
the courage of the confederates ; while, on the other hand, a 
complbinoe with their reasonable demands, and a ready, un- 
conditional pardon of the past, \vould, in all probalulity, stifle 
the rehelliou in the cmdle. The last opinion was supported 
hy Mcgen and Egrnont, but opposed by Barlaimout. “ llu- 
luour,” said the latlor, ‘*had exaggerated the matter; it is 
impossible that so fonnidable an armament could have been 
])repared so secretly and so rapidly. It was but a band of a. 
few outcasts and desperadoes, instigated by two or three en- 
tlniiiasts, nothing more. All will be quiet after a few heads 
have been struck off.” Tiio regent determined to await Uie 
opinion of the Council of State, which was shortly to assemble; 
in the meanwhile, however, she was not inactive. The fort.iiica-. 
tions in the most important places were inspected, and the ne- 
cessary ropaira speedily executed ; her ambassadors at foreign - 
courts received orders to redouble their vigilance ; expresses, 
were sent off to Spain. At the same time, she caused the re-^ 
port to be revived of the near advent of the king,.§iidin her 
external deportment put on a show of that imjperturbable 
firmness, which awaits attack without intending easily to.yielcl.. 
to it. At the end of March, (four whole montha consequently 
from the framing of the covenant,) the whidc Stale CouaeO 
assembled in Brussels.' There were present, the Prince^ of 
Orange, the Duke of Arschot, Counts. Egrnont,. Bermn, Mar. 

S 'n, Arenberg, Horn, Hogstmteu, Berlaimont, and. othezs;* 
e Barons Montiguy and Ha(diiGourt,.an. the .knighte of the 
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Golden.^ Fleeoc* tho President Vigliue, State Counsel* 
lor Bruxelles, and ‘the other assessors of the Privy Council; 
^veral leUera wei^e produced, which ga# a clearer insight 
into .the nature and objects of the coTispiracy« The extreraity 
to \Yhich the regent was reduced, gave the disuife^^ted u power 
which on the present occasion they did not* neglect to use* 
Venting their long suppressed indignation, they indulged in 
bitter complaints agains'F1;he court, imd against the govern- 
ment “ But lately,” said the Prince of Omnge, “ the liing 
sent forty thousand gold florins to the Queen of Scotland, to 
support her in her undertakings against England, and he 
allows his Netherlands to be liurdeucd with debt. Not to 
ineilflon the uuseasonahleness of this subsidy, find its fmitiesK 
expenditure, why should ho bring upon us the roscntnicnt of 
a queen, who is both so impoitant to us as a friend, and as an 
ehemy so much to ho dreaded?” The prince did nut even re- 
fmiii on the present occasion from glancing at the concealed 
hatred, which the king was suspected of cherishing against 
the family of Nassau^ and against him in particular. It 
well known,” he said, that he has plotted with the hereditary 
enemies of my house to take away my life, and that he waits 
with impatience only for a suitable opportunity.” Ilia ex- 
ample opened the lips of Count Horn also, and of many 
* others besides, who, with pa.ssiona1e vehemence, descanted on 
their own merits and the ingratitude of the king. Witli difli- 
culty did the regent succeed in silencing the tumult, and in 
recalling attention. to the proper subject of tko debate. The 
question was, whetlier the confederates, of whom it was now 
known tliat they intended to appear at court with a petition, 
sliould be admitted or not? The Duke of Arschot, Counts 
Aremberg, Megen, .and <Biurlaimont gave their negative to 
the proposition. ** What need of five hundred pemons," said 
thel9dter,«*to deliver a small memorial? This paradox of 
humility and defiance implies no good. Let them send to ua 
cma respectable man from among their numlier, without pomp, 
without assumption, add so submit their application to us.^ 
Otherwise, shut the ^tes upon them, or if some insist on their 
admission, del them he closmy watched,>and let the first act of 
ihsoLence which any one of tlmm shall be guilty of be punished^ 
« with dMth.” In this advice ooneurved Count ]Manafeld» whose^' 
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OYm tion xvas among the con^mtors ; he had even threatened 
to disinherit his son, if he did not quickly abandon the le^e. 

Counts MegCn, also, and Aremberg hesitated to^re- 
cei«^e the petition: the Prince of Orange, however. Counts 
Egmont, Uom, Hogstraten, and others voted emphatically 
for it. “ The confederates,” they declared, “ were known to 
them as men of integrity and honour ; great part of them 
were* connected with themselves by frienilsJjip and relation- 
ship, and they dared vouch for their behaviour. Every sub- 
ject was allowed to petition ; a right which was enjoyed by 
the meanest individual in the state, could not, without in* 
justice, be denied to so respectable a body of men.” It was 
therefore resolved, by a majority of TOtes, to admit the con- 
federates, on the condition that they should appear unarmed, 
and conduct themselves temperately. The squabbles of tho 
members of Council bad occupied the greater part of the 
sitting, so that it was necessary to adjourn the discussion to 
tho following day. In order that the principal mutter in de- 
bate might not again bo lost sight of in useless complaints, 
the regent at once hastened to the point, “ Brederode, we 
are informed,” she said, “is coming to us, >vith an address in 
the name of the Ic^e, demanding tho abolition of the In- 
quisition, and a mitigation of the edicts. The advice of my 
senate is to guide me in my answer to him ; hut before you 
give your opinions on this point, permit mo to premise a few 
words. 1 am told that there are many, even amongst your- 
selves, who load the religious edicts of the Emperor, my 
father, with open reproaches, and describe them to die peoplb 
as inhuman and barbarous. Now I ask you, lords and gentle- 
men, knights of tlie Fleece, counsellors of his majesty and of 
tho state, whether you did not yourselves vote for these edicts, 
whether the states of the realm have not recognised them as 
lawful ? Why is that now blamed, which was fomerly de- 
clared right? Is it because they have now become even 
more necessary than they then were? Since when is thelh- 
quisition a new thing in the Netherlands? Is it not full six- 
teen years ago since the Emperor established it? And 
wherein is it more cruel than the edicts? If it be allowed 
that the latter were the workpf wisdom, if the universal con^ 
sent of the states has sanctioned them— -why this opposition to 
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the former, which is nevertheless far more humane thaii the\ 
edi^s, if they are to he observed to the letter? Speak now 
fr^y ; 1 am not desirous of fettering your decision : but 
your business to see that it is not misled by passion and ore- 
judice.” The Council of State was again, os it alsvays liad 
been, divided .between two opinions ; but the few who spokci 
for the Inqt isitioa, and the literal executioi/ of tho edicts^ were 
outvoted by the opposite party, with the Prince of Omngo at 
its head. “ Would to heaven,” he began, tliat my represent- 
ations had been then thought worthy of attention, when as 
yet the grounds of apprehension wore remote ; tilings would, 
in that case, never have been carried so far as to make recourse 
to extreme meatocs indispensable, nor would men have been 
plunged deeper in error by the very means which wore in- 
tended to beguile them from their delusion. .We ore all 
unanimous on the one main point. We all wish to see the 
Catholic religion safe ; if this end can be secured without tho 
aid of the Inquisition, it is well, and wo offer our wealth and 
our blood to its sciwice ; bu* on this very point it is that our 
opinions are divided. 

“ There arc two kinds of Inquisition ; the See of Rome lays 
claim to the one, the other has, from time immemorial, been 
exercised by the bishops. The force of prejudice and of 
custom, has made the latter light and supportable to us. It 
will find little opposition in the Netherlands, and the aug- 
mented numbers of the bishops will make it effective. To 
what purpose then insist on the former, the mere name of 
which is revolting to all the feelings of our minds ? When 
so many nations exist without it, why should it bo imposed 
on us ? Before Luther appeared it was never heard of ; but 
the troubles with Luther happened at a time when there 
^vas an inadequate number of spiritual overseers, and when 
the few bishops were moreover indolent, and the licentiousness 
of the cleigy excluded them from the office of judges. Now 
all IS changed ; we now count as many bishops as there are 
provinces. Why should not the policy of the government 
adjust itself to the altered circumstances of the times ? We 
want leniency, not severity. The repugnance of Uie people 
is manifest — ^is wo must seek to appease, if we would not 
nave it burst out into rebellion. . With the death of Pius 
IV. the full powers of the inquisitors have expired ; the new 
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i^ope liQSkia4 yet sent no ratification of their authority, urithout 
u'hich no one formerly ventured to exeroise his ofilice.. 
therefor e, is the time when it can . be suspended ^ widffiit 
infringing the rights of any party. 

** What I have stated with regard to the Inquisition, holds 
equally good in respect to the odic^also. Tlvs exigency of 
the lilies' called, tliem forUi, but are not* those times passed? 
So long on experience of them ought at List to have taught 
us, that against hereby no means ai e less successful than the 
faggot and the sword. What incredible progress lias, not the 
new- religion made during only the last few years in tlie pro- 
vinces; and if we investigate the cause of this increase, we 
shall find it principally in the glorious constancy of those 
who have fallen sacritices to the truth of their opinion. 
Carried away by sympathy and by admiration, to weigh in 
silence that what is maintained with such invincible coU' 
rage might really be the truth. In France and in 
Ftigland, the same severities have been indicted on the 
Protestants, but have they been attended with any better 
success there than here? The very earliest Christions 
boasted that the blood of tho martyrs was the seed of the 
church. The emperor Julian, the most terrible enemvthat 
Christianity ever experienced was fully persuaded of this. 
Convinced that persecution did hut kindle enthu-siosm, he 
betook himself to ridicule and derision, and found these 
weapons far more offectivo than force. In tho Greek empire, 
dilTereiit toachei's of heresy have arose at different times. 
Arms under Constantine, Aetius under Constantins, Nes- 
toriuB under Theodosius. But even against these arch 
heretics and their disciples, such cruel measures vrere 
never resorted to as arc thought necessary against our unfor- 
tunate country— and yet where are all those sects now, which 
once a whole world,! had almost said, could nel?^ contain? 
This is tho natural course of heresy. If it is treated mth 
contempt, it crumbles into insignificance. It is as ii'on, which 
if it lies idle, corrodes, and only becomes sharp by use^ Let 
no notice be paid to it, and it loses its most powerful attrac- 
tion, the magic of what is new and what is forbidden. Why 
will we not content ourselves with the measures whieh have 
been approved of by the wisdom' of such' great rulers? 
Example is ever the west guide. 
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But wkat need to go to pagan antiquity for guidanoa^and . 
exampK wheu -we have near at iiand the glorious pieoedent 
of •harles^ Vm the greatest of kings, who taught at i.uiby 
expcrienco, abandoned the bloody path of persecution, aud-for' 
many years before his abdication, adopted mildor measures* 
And j?hilip himself, our^most gracious sovereign, seemed at 
hrsu strongly inclined ‘to * leniency, until thd counsels of a 
Grauvella. and of others like him chiuiged these' views; 
but with what right or wisdom, they may settle between them- 
selves. To me, however, it has always ajipeared iiulispoiisablc, 
that legislation, to be wise and successful, must adjust itself 
to the manners and maxims of the times, lii conclusion, 1 
would beg to remind you of the close uudorshindijig, whioli 
subsists between the lluguenots and the Flemish rrutestants. 
J*et us beware of exasperating them any further. Lqt us not 
act the part of French CaDiolics towards them, lost they 
should play the lluguenots against us, and like the latter,, 
plunge their country into tho liorrom of a civil war.’' * 

It was, perhaps, not so much the irresistible irutli of Ids 
arguments, which moreover wore supported by a decisive 
nuyority in the senate, os ratdier the ruinous state of the 
military resources, and the exhaustion of the tn^asury, that 
prevented the adoption of the opposite opiiuon which recom- 
mended an appeal to the force of arms, that tho Prince 
of Orange luul chiefly to thank for tlio attention which now, 
at last, was paid to his representations. In order to avert at 
first the violence of the storm, and to gain time, which was 
SO’ necessary, to place the government in a bettor state of pre- 
paration, it was agreed that a portion of the demands should 
be accorded to tlie confedorates. It was also resolved to 
mitigate the penal statutes of the empemr, as lie himself 
would certainly mitigate them, were he again to appear 
among thgm at that day — and as, indeed, he had once shown, 
under circumstances very similai* to the present, that he did 
not*think it derogatory to his high dignity to do. The Inqui- 
sition was not to be introduced in fijiy place where it did not 

* No one need .wonder, Borgandias, (a vehement stickler for the 
Roman Catholic religion aod the Speniab party,) .that the Bpceeb of this Prince 
, evinoed so much nc^uitntaiice irith philosophy ; he had acquired it in his 
' interaonrse with Baldoiii. 180. Bany, 174— 178. Hopper, 72. Strada, 
123, 124. 
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aheejdy exist, and where it had been, it should adopt a milder 
even be entirely suspended, especially since the 
inquisitors had not yet been confirmed in their office by the 
pope. The latter reason was put prominently fonvard, in order 
to deprive the Protestants of the gratificatiou of ascribing the 
concessions to any fear of their own power, or to the justice 
of their demands. The Privy Council was commissioned to 
draw out this decree of the senate without delay. Thus pre* 
pared, the confederates were a\vaited. 


THE GUECX. 

The members of the senate had not yet dispersed, when all 
Brussels resounded with the report, that tlie confederates were 
approaching the town They consisted of no more than two 
hundred hoi*se, but rumour greatly exaggemted tlieir numbers. 
Filled with consternation, the regent consulted with her minis- 
ters whether it was best to close the gates on the approaching 
party, or to sock safety in flight ? Both suggestions were 
rejected as dishonourable ; and the peaceable entry of the 
nobles soon allayed all fcai-s of violence. ^J'he first morning 
after their arrival, they assembled at Kuilemburg house, where 
Brederode admmistered to them a second oath, binding them, 
before all other duties, to stand by one another, and even with 
arms if necessary. ^ At this meeting, a letter from Spain was 
produced, in which it was stated, that a certain Protestant, 
whom they all knew and valued, had been burned alive in 
that countiy by a slow fire. After these, and similar prelimi- 
naries, ho called on them one after another by name, to take 
the new oath, and renew the old one in their own names and 
in those of the absent. The next day, the 6th of -^ril, 
16CiO, was fixed for the presentation of the petition. Their 
nilhibers now amounted to between 300 and 400. Amongst 
them were many retainers of the high nobility, as also several 
servants of the king himself, and of the duchess. 

'With the Counts of Nassau and Broderode at their head, 
and formed in ranks of four by four, they advanced in proces- 
sion to the palace ; all Brussels attended the unwonted spec- 
tacle in silent astonishment. Here were to be seen a body of 
men, advancing with too much boldness and confidence to 
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look like supplicants, and led hj two men who were not Wont 
to be petitioners ; and on the other hand, with so much ordoi* 
and stillness, as do not usually accompany rebellion. 

X t received the procession, suiToimded by all her coun- 
s and tlie Knigb^ of the Fleece, “ Tjieso noble Ne- 
therlandera," thus Brederode respectfully addressed her, “ who 
here present themselves before your Inghness, wish in their 
own name, and of many others besides, who arc shortly to ar- 
rive, to present to you a petition, of whoso importance, as well 
as of their OAvn humility, this solemn procession must con- 
vince you. I, as speaker of this body, entreat you to roceivc 
our petition, which contains nothing but what is in unison 
with the laws of our country and tlie honour (d' the king.*' 

“ If this petition," replied Margaret, “ really contains no- 
thing which is at variance either with the go(»d of the countiy, 
or with the authority of the king, there is no doubt, that it 
will be favourably considered.’* “ Tlicy had learnt," continued 
the spokesman, ** with indignation and regret, that suspicious 
objects had been imputed to their association, and tliat inter- 
ested parties hod endeavoured to prejudice her higlmess 
against him, they therefore crave that she nould name the 
authors of so grave an accusation, and compel them to bring 
their charges publicly, and in due form, in order that he, 
who should be found guilty, might suffer tlic punishment of 
his demerits.’’ “ Undoubtedly,” replied tho regent, “ she 
had received unfavourable rumours of their designs and al- 
liance. She could not be blamed, if, in consequence, she had 
thought it requisite to call the attention of the governors of 
the provinces to the matter ; but, us to giving up the names of 
her informants, to betray state secrets,** she added, with an ap- 
pearance of displeasure, that could not in justice be required 
of her.** She then appointed the next day for answering their 
petition T and, in the meantime, she proceeded, to consult tlie 
'members of her council upon it. 

“ Never,** (so ran the petition, which, according to some, 
was drawn up by the celebrated Balduin,) “ never had they 
failed in their loyalty to their king, and nothing now could be 
farther from their hearts ; but they would rather run the risk of 
incurring the displeasure of their sovereign, than allow him 
to remain longer in ignorance of tho evils with which their 
native country was menaced, by the forcible introduction of 
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8 Inquisition, and the continued enforcement of the edicts. 
Jhej had long remained consoling themselves with the ex- 
,]pcctation, that a.g^ral assembly of the, states would be 
summoned to reme^ these grievances ; but now that even 
this hope was extinguished, thqy held it to bo their duty to 
give timely .warning to Jhe. regent. They, therefore, entreated 
he.r highness to send toh^adrid an jliivoy, well disposed, and 
fully acquainted with thMtete and temper of the times, who 
should endeavour to perdume.the king to comply with the. de- 
mands of the wholq nation, and al)olish the Inquisition, to re- 
voke the edif'ts, and^iu their stead cause new and more hu- 
mane ones to he. drawn up at a general assembly of the states. 
But, in the mcau.;5'hilc, until they could learn the king's deci- 
sion, they prayqd that the edicts and the operations of' the 
'Inquisition be suspended.” “ If,” they concluded, “ no atten- 
tion should be paid to their humble request, they took God, 
the king, the regent and all her counsellors to witness,, that 
they liad done thoir part, and were not responsible for any 
unfortunate result that might happen.” 

The following day the confederates, marching in the same 
order of procession, but in still greater numbers, (Counts 
Bergen and Kuilcinberg having, in the interim, joined them 
with their adherents,) appeared before the regent, in order to 
receive her answer. It was written on the margin of tlie 
petition, and was to the effect, “ that entirely to suspend 
the Inquisition and the Edicts, even temporarily, was beyond 
her powers ; hut in compliance with the wishes of tlie con- 
federates, she was ready to despatch one of the nobles to the 
king, in Spain, and also to support their petition with all her 
inducnce. In the mean time, she would recommend the in- 
quisitors to administer their office with moderation ; but in 
return, she should expect, on the part of the league, that 
they should abstain from all acts of violence, and \indertako 
nothing to the prejudice of the Catholic faith.” Little os tJ^esb 
vague and general promises satisfied the confederates, ffiey 
were, nevertheless, as much' as they could have reasonably ex- 
pected to gain at first. The granting or refusing of the peti- 
tion, had nothing to do with the primary object of the league 
Enough for' them at present, that it was once recognised ; • 
enough that’ it was now, as it were, on established body, which^by 
its powpr and threats might, if uecessaiy, overawe the govera- 
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joont. .The oonfederates^ therefore, ^ted qnite consiat^tly 
with their designs, ^in contenting themselves with this answer, 
and rafernug tho rest to the.good^>pl^ure of the kin^;. As, 
indeed, the whole pantomime of pedtioning had only been in- 
vented, to cover the more daring plan bf the le^e^, until it 
should have strength enough to. show itself in itsjbrue light ; 
they felt that much ni4rc dependojf jsn ‘their being ^blp to 
continue this mask, and on the ^jpdrable reception of their 
petition, than on its speedily gnintcd. In a new 
memorial, which they delivered u^ee days after, they 
pressed for an express testimonial fromUlie regent, that they 
had done no more than their duty, ana been guided simply 
by, their zeal for the service of the king. Jwhen the duchess 
evaded a declaration, they even sent a pereou to repeat this 
request in a private interview. “ Time tdone and thoir futuro 
behaviour,” she replied to this person, “ would oiiahlc her to 
judge of their designs.” 

The league had its origin in banquets, and a banquet gave 
it form and perfect ion. On the very day that the second pe- 
tition was presented, Bredcrodc entertained the confederates 
in Kuilemberg house ; about 300 guests assembled ; intoxica- 
tion gave them courage, and their audacity rose with their 
numbers. During the conversation, one of their number hap- 
pened to remark that be had overheard the Count of Barlai- 
mont whisper in French to the regent, who was seen to tuni 
pale on the deliveiy of the petitions, that “ she need not be 
afnud of a band of beggars (gueux) ; ” (in fact, tho majority of 
them had by their bad management of their incomes only too 
well' deserved tliis appellation. ) Now, as tho very name for their 
fraternity was the very thing which had most perplexed them, 
an expression tvas eagerly caught up, which, while it cloaked 
the presumption of their enterprise in humility, was at the 
same tiiwe appropriate to them as petitioners. Immediately 
•they drank to one another under this name, and the cry “ long 
live tho Gueux ! ” was accompanied with a general shout of 
applause. After the clotli had been removed, IBredorode ap- 
peared with a wallet over his shoulder, similar to that which 
the vagrant pilgrims and mendicant monks of the time 
, used to carry ; and after returning thanks to all for tbcirvac- 
cession to the lea^e, and boldly assuring them, that ho was 
ready to venture life and limb for every individual present. 
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he ydiank to the health of the whole company out a wooden 
b^faker. The cup went round, and every one uttered the same 
y/oVf as he set it to his lips. Then one after the otlier they 
deceived the beggar’s purse, and each hung it on a nail, which 
he had appropriated to himself. The shcni^ and uproar at- 
tending this bufiPoouery attracted the Prince of Orange, and 
Counts Egmont and Horn, who, by chance, were pass- 
ing the spot at the very moment, and on entering the house 
were boisterously pressed by Brcdcrode, as host, to romain 
and drink a glass with thora ^:. 

The entrance of tliroc such influential personages renewed 
the mirth the guests, and their festivities soon passed the 
bounds of moderation. Many were intoxicated; guests and 
attendants mingled together without distinction, the serious 
and the ludicrous, drunken fancies and ailairs of state were 
blended one with another in a burlesque medley; and the 
discussions on the general distress of the country ended in 
the wild uproar of a bacchanalian revel. But it did not stop 
hero ; what they liad resolved on in the moment of intoxica- 
tion, they attempted when sober to carry into execution. It 
was necessary to manifest to the pcojdo in some striking 
shape, the existence of their protectors, and likewise to fan 
the xeul of the faction by a visible emblem; for this end, 
nothing could be belter than to adopt publicly this name 
of Giieux, and to borrow from it the tokens of the as- 
sociation. In a few days, the to^vn of Brussels swarmed 
with ash-grey garments, such as were usually worn by mendi- 
cant friars and penitents. Every confederate put his whole 
family and domestics in this dress. Some carried wooden 
bowls thinly overlaid with plates of silver, cups of the 
same kind, and wooden knives ; in short, the whole parapher- 
nalia of the beggar tribe, which they either fixed around their 
hats or suspended from their girdles. Bound the heck they 

* Egmont oBserted in his written defence, "we drank only one 

single small glass, and thereupon they cried, " long live the king and the 
(Ineux I" This was the first time that 1 heard that appellation, and it cer- 
tainly did not please me. But the times were so had, that one was often 
compelled to share in much that was against one’s inclination, and 1 knew 
not bnt 1 was doing an innocent thing.” Proeds ctiminels des comtes d’ftg- " 
mont, etc. 7. 1. Egmont’s defence, ttopper, 94. fitrada, 127—180. Bor* 
gund. 185. 187- 
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wore a golden or silver coin, aftenvards called the Gcoseii 
j>enny, of yrbiich one side bore the cflBgy of the hing, with the 
inscription, '*True to tlie king;*’ on the other side were seen 
two hands folded together, holding a wallet, with the words, 
** as far as the beggar’s scrip.” Hence the origin of the name 
“Gueux," which was subsequently home in the Nedior- 
lands by all who seceded from popery, and took up* arms 
against the king. 

Before the confederates separated a^d dispersed among the 
provinces, they presented themselves once more before the 
duchess, in order to remind her of the necessity of leniency 
towards the heretics, until Bio amvnl of tho king's answer 
from Spain, if she did not wisli to drive tho people to ex- 
tremities. “ If, however,” they added, “ a contrary behaviour 
should give rise to any evils, tliey at least must bo regarded 
as having done their duty.” 

To this, the regent replied, “ she hoped to he able to adopt 
such measures as would rentier it impossible fc>r disorders to 
ensue ; but if, nevertheless, they did occur, she could ascribe 
them to no one but the confederates. She, therefore, 
earnestly admonished them on their part to fuHil their en- 
gagements, hut especially to receive no new inembei-s info 
the league, to hold no nioro private assemblies, and generally 
• not to attempt any iiovcl and unconstitutional measures.” 
And in order to tranquillize their minds, slic commanded her 
privato secretary, Bcrti, to show thorn the letters to tho 
inquisitors and secular judges, wherein they were enjoined to 
observe medoration towards all those wlio had not .aggravated 
their heretical oifenccs by any civil crime. Before their 
departure from Brussels, they named four presidents from 
among their number, who were to take care of the affairs of 
the league; and also, particular administrators for each 
province. A few were left behind in Brussels, to keep a 
watchful 0}*b on all tho movements of the court. Bredorodo, 
KAilqmhcrg, and Bergen, at last quitted the town, attended 
by 650 horsemen, saluted it once more beyond the walls with 
a discharge of musketiy, and then the three leaders parted ; 
Brederode taking the road to Antwerp, and Bio two others to 
Guelders. ‘ The regent had sent off an express to Antwerp, 

‘ to wain the magistrate of that town against him ; on his 
arrival, more than a thousand persons thronged to the hotel 

K K 
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where he had takpi|^ up his abode. Showing himself at^ a 
window, with a full £uerglass in his hand, he thus addressed 
them : Citizens oUj^werp ! 1 am here at the hazard of my 
life and my. propert^Hmij^eve you from the oppressive burden 
of the Inquisition;:^Jj|HK are re^y^ifco share tins enterprise 
with me, and to acKhjBmge me as^^ur leader, accept the 
health which 1 liere jf nplTto ^ou, and' hold up your handirin 
testimony of your appram^n.*' Hereupon lie dituik to their 
health, and all handa.^wiiBfaised amidst ckmorous' shouts of 
exultation. After this heroui deed ho quitted Antwerp. 

Immediately after the ? ml ivory of the “ Petition of the 
Nobles," the regent liad caused a new form of the edicts- to 
be drawn up in the Privy Council, which should keep the 
mean betAveenJlm commands of the king and the demands of 
the confe<leratC3. But the next question that arose was, to 
determine whether it would be advisable immediately to 
promulgate this mitigated form or - moderation, os it was 
commonly called, or to submit it first to the king for his 
ratiheation. The Privy Council, who maintained timt it would 
be presumptuous to take a step so important aud so contrary 
to the declared sentiments of the monarch, without having 
first obtained his sanction, opposed the vote of the Prince of 
Orange, who supported the former proposition. Besides, they 
urged tliere was causo to fear that it would not even content 
the nation. A ** Modemtion," devised with the assent of the 
states, was what they particularly insisted on. In order, 
therefore, to gain the consent of the states, or rather to 
obtain it from them by stealth, the regent artfully propounded 
the question to the provinces singly, and first of all to those 
which possessed llie least freedom, such os Artois, Namurr 
and Luxemburg. Thus she not only prevented one pro- 
vince encouraging another in opposition, but also gained 
this advantage by it, that the freer provinces, such FlSudei-s 
and Brabant, which were prudently reserved to the lust, 
allowed tliemselves to be carried away by the example of the 
oBiers. By a very illegal procedure, the representatives of 
the towns were taken by surprise, and their consent exacted 
before they could confer with their constituents, while com- 
plete silence w^ imposed upon them with regard to the whole 
transaction. By these naean^ the regent obtained the uncon* 
ditiouaJ consent of some of the provinces to the “Moderation," 
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and, with a few alight chaises, that of btjjM.provmces. Lus^ 
emburg and Nilmar subscribed it wi^ou^cuple. The states 
of Artois simply added the conditioadbit false ' informers 
should be subjoctedto a r^tributiyed||Hty; those of Hain- 
ault demanded, diat iiartead of cq^H^n of Uie estates, 
which directly militated^ against th||Hmileges, hnotheiyr dis' 
cretionaiy punishment should be iauB|u%cl. Flandbrs called 
for the entire abolition of Uie Iimmitioh, and desired tliat 
the accused might be secured in of appeal to their own 
province. The states of Bmbanfwore outwitted by the 
intrigues of the court. Zealand, ITolland, Utrec))t» Guelders, 
and Friesland, as being provinces which, enjoyed the -most 
important privileges, and which, moreover, watched over tlujm 
with the greatest jealousy, were never asked fon .their opinion. 
The provincial courts of judicature had also been required to 
make a report on the projected amendment of the law, but 
we may well suppose that it was unfavourable, as it never 
reached Spain. From the principal clause of this “ Modera* 
tion,” which, however, really deserved its name, we may form 
a judgment of the geneml character of the edicts thoinselvos. 
** Sectarian writers,” it ran, “the heads and teachers of sects, 
as also those who conceal heretical meetings, or cause any 
other public scandal, shall he punished with the gallows, and 
their estates, where the law of the province permit ir, confis- 
cated ; but if they abjure their, errors, their pimishrneut sliall 
be commuted into decjapitation with the sword, and tlioir eflbcts 
shall be preserved to their families.” A cruel snare for 
parental affection ! Less grievous heretics, it was further en- 
acted, shall, if penitent, be pardoned ; and if impenitont, shall 
be compelled to leave the country, without, however, for- 
feiting their estates, unless by continuing to lead others 
astray, tliey deprive themselves of the benefit of this pro- 
vision. The Anabaptists, however, were expressly excluded 
fwni benefiting by this clause ; these, if they did not clear 
tlieifiselves by the most thorough repentance, were to forfeit 
their possessions ; and if, on the otlier hand, they relapsed 
after penitence, that is, were backsliding heretics, they were 
to be put* to death without mercy. , The greater regard for 
hfe and property, which is observable in tliis ordinance as 
compared with the edicts, and wh^tihwe might be tempted to 
ascribe to a change of intention in Spanish ministry, was 
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nothing more than ft compulsory step, extorted bj the deter* 
mired opposidoii ftl. the nobles. Bo little, too, were the 
people in the NothHrlBnds satisfied by this “Moderation/* 
which, fundamentally, fi<l not remove a single abuse, that 
instead of “ Moderation*' (mitigation), they indignantly called 
it Mooderadon/* thaft is, piurdering. 

After l!lie consent of the states mid, in this manner, been 
extorted from them, the “Moderation” was submitted to the 
Council of the Stato, knd ftfter receiving dioir signatures, 
forwarded to the king, in Spain, in order to receive from his 
ratification iho force of law. 

The embassy to Madrid, wliich had been agreed upon with 
the confederates, Was at the outset entrusted to the Marquis 
of Bergen *, who, however, from a distrust of the present dis- 
position of the king, which was only too well grounded, and 
from roluctanee to engage alone in so delicate a business, 
begged for a coadjutor, lie obtained one in the Baron of 
Montigny, who had previously boon employed in a similar 
duty, and had discliargcd it with high credit As, however, 
circumstances had since altered so much, that he had just 
anxiety os to his present reception in Mudiicl, for his greater, 
safety, he stipulated with the duchess that she should write 
to the moiiiU'ch previously ; and that he, with his companion, 
should, in the mean while, travel slowly enough to give time 
for the king's answer reacliing him en route. His good 
genius, wished, as it appeared, to save him from the terrible 
fiite which awaited him in ^adrid, for his departure was 
delayed by an unexpected obstacle, the Marquis of Bergen 
being disabled from setting out immediately, through a 
wound which he received from the blow of a tennis ball. At' 
last, however, yielding to the pressing importunities of the re- 
gent, who was anxious to expedite the business, he set out 
^one, not as he hoped, to carry the cause of bis i^ation, but 
to die for it. v 

In the mean time, the posture of affairs bad changed so 
greatly in the Netherlands, the step which the nobles had re- 
cently taken, had so nearly brought on a complete rupture 
with the government, that it seemed impossible for the Prince 

* This Harquis of Beigea is to be distingnisbed firom Count William of < 
Bergen, who was among the first who stthsetibed the covenant. Yjgl. ad 
Hopper, Letter VIL 
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of Orange and his friends to maintain longer tiie inter- 
mediate and delicate position which th^iad hitlierto held 
oetween the country and the court, |r to reconcOe the co>i- 
tradictory duties to which it gave nse. Great muse have 
been the restraint, wliictf^ with their nmde of, thinkings tJier 
had to put on thcmsolyeS not to take^oit in Ihia contest^; 
much, too, must their natural love of liberty, their patriotism, 
and their principles tof tolerating h/iv^ sufiered from the con- 
straint which their official station hnposed upon ibcm. On 
the other hand, Philip’s distnist, the little regard whvffi 
now for a long timo had been paid to their advice, and 
the marked slights which the duchess publicly put upon 
them, had greatly contributed to cool their zeal for the sor* 
vice, and to render irksome the longer continuance of a 
part, which they played with so much repugnance and with 
so little thanks. Tliis feeling was strengthciKul by several 
intimations they received from Spiin, which placed beyond 
doubt the great displeasure of the king at tlio petition of the 
nobles, and his little satisfaction with their own behaviour on 
that occasion, while they were also led to expect tliat he was 
about to enter upon measures, to which, as favourable to the 
liberties of their countiy, and for tlio most part friends or 
blood relations of the confederates, they could never lend 
their countenance or support. On the name, which should 
be applied in Spain to the confederacy of the nobles, it prin- 
cipally depended what course they should follow for the 
future, li the petition should be called rebellion, no alter- 
native would be left them, but either to come prematurely to 
•a dangerous explanation with the court, or to aid it in treating 
as enemies, those with whom they laid both a follow feeling 
and a common interest. This perilous alternative could only 
be avoided by withdrawing entirely from public affairs ; this 
j^lan the/had once before practically adopted, and under pre- 
sent circumstances, it was something more dian a simple ex- 
pedient. The whole nation had their eyes upon them. An 
unlimited confidence in their integrity, and the universal 
veneration for their persons, which closely bordered on idol- 
atry, would ennoble the cause which they might make their 
> own, and ruin that which they should abandon. Their share 
in the administratidn of the state, though it were nothing 
more than nominal, kept the opposite party in check; while 
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they attende*^ rhe aettalie, violent measures ivcre avoided, be- 
cause their contiimed presence still favoured some expecta- 
tions of Rucceeding gentle means. The mthholding of their 
approbation, even* if. it did not proceed from theii^ hearts, dis- 
pirited the iactioii, which, ^ the contrary, would exert its full 
strength so soon as iLooi^ateckon even distantly on obtaining 
so weighty a sanctiomH'hflfe measures of tlxe government, 
if they cameJkpgH'|beir hands, were certain of a fa- 
vourable reception flR i'.sue^'ould without them prove sus- 
pected, and futile ; the rt^yal concessions, if they wore not 

obtained by the m^iation of these friends of the people, >vou1d 
fail of the chief part, of their efliimcy. Besides, their retire- 
ment from public atlairs would deprive the regent of the bene- 
fit of their advice, at a time, when counsel was most indispens- 
able to her; it would, moreover, leave the prepouderanco with 
a party; which blindly dependent on the court, and ignorant of 
tlie peculiarities of republican character, would neglect nothing 
to aggravate the evil, and to drive to extremity the already 
exasperated mind of the public. 

All these motives (and it is open to cveiy one, according 
to his good or bad opinion of the prince, to say which was the 
most iiiHueutial) tended .‘dike to move him to desert the re- 
gent, and to divest himself of all share in public af&urs. An 
opportunity for putting this resolve into execution soon, pre- 
sented itself. The prince had voted for the. immediate pro- 
mulgation of the newly revised edicts ; but tlie regent, follow- 
ing the suggestion of her Privy Council, had determined, to 
transmit them first to the king. I now see clearly," he 
broke out with well-acted vehemence, " that all the advico, 
wliichl givo is distrusted. The lung requires no servants 
whose loyalty ho is? determined to doubt ; and far be it from mo 
to tlirust luy services upon a sovereign who is unwilling. to 
receive tliem. Better, therefore, for him and me, that. I 
withdraw from public affairs.’’ Count Horn expressed hiiB.- 
self nearly to the same effect. Egmont requested pemis- 
sion to visit tlie baths of Aix-laChapelle, the use of which 
had been preserihed to bun by hia physiciaii^although(aa it is 
stated in his addiction) he . appeared health itself;' The re- 
. ^nt, terrified at consequences which must inevitably foK 
law this step, spoke sjhrply to the prince*. “ If neithermy re- 
presentations, nor the general wel&re can prevail upon you, so 
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&T as to induce to relinquish this intention. >oi lae advii^e 
you to be more careful^ at least, of your<M|n rrpi.fn.t)oii } iOiHs 
of Nassau is your brother ; he and GounHSredei'odev ihis ht j»as 
of the confederacy, Jiave- 'publicly been your guests The 
petition is in sulratoucd^* identical ^tb your own rcpreaetita- 
tions in the Council of State. you now snddenly desert 
the cause of }’our king, will ijmot^ uni vei sally said that 
you. favour the conspinuiy?’* J^re^Mnot find 't.anj^Jjere 
stated, whether the prince rqjpywM^w at this Unie from 
the Council of State; at all events, "ipfco did, he must soon 
have altered his mind, for sln)rtly afte^ he appears again in 
public transactions. Kgmoiit allowed himself to he overcome 
by the remonstrances of the regent ; J-forn alone actually 
withdrew himself to one of his estates*, with the resolution of 
never more serving cither emperor or king. JVtc'anwhilc the 
Gueux had dispersed themselves tlyough the provinces, and 
spread everywhere the most favourahle reports of their .suc- 
cess. According to their assertions, religiouh freedom^was 
finally assured ; and in order to confirm their sUitcinenUs, they 
helped themselves, where the truth failed, with falsehood. 
For example, they produced a forged letter of the Knights of 
the Fleece, in which the latter were made solemnly to declare 
that, for the future, no one need fear imprisonment, or banish- 
ment, or deatli, on account of religion, unless ho also commit- 
ted a political crime ; and even in that case, the confederates 
alone were to be his judges ; and this regulation was to be in 
force until the king, witli the consent and advice of the states 
of the realm, should otherwise dispose. Earnestly ns the knights 
applied themselves, upon the tirst information of the |rau(l, 

' to rescue the nation from their delusion, still it had ul/ ;adv, 
in this short interval, done good service to ilie fai'tid.i. 1 f 
there are truths whose effect is limited to a singie in- 
stant, then inventions which last so long can easily assume 
• their place. Besides, the report, however false, was cairn- 
luted both to awaken distrust between the regent and the 
knights, and to support the courage of the Protestants by 
fresh hopes, while it also furnished those who were meditating 
innovaljon an appearance of right, whiejb^owever unsidnstan- 
tial they themselves knew it to be, as a colouralle pre 

• fy 

* Where he remained three lOonths inactive. 
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text for their proceedings. Quickly as this delusion was dis- 
|>e'iied, still, iu short space of time that it obtained belief, 
it had occasioned so many extravagances, had introduced so 
much of irregularity and license, that a return to the former 
state of things became impossible, and continuance in the 
course already commenced, was rendered necessaiy as well by 
habit as by despair. On the very first news of this happy 
result, the fugitive Protestants hnd returned to their homes, 
which they had so unwillingly abandoned; those \Yho hod 
been in (xinccalraent Came forth from their hiding places ; 
those who had hitherto paid' homage to the new religion in 
their hearts alone, emboldened by these pretended acts of to> 
leration, now gave in tlieir adhesion to it publicly and de- 
cidedly. The name of the ** Gueux” was extolled in all the 
provinces , they were called the pillars of religion and liberty; 
their party increased du^ly, and many of the merchants began 
to wear their insignia. The latter made an alteration in the 
“ Qeusen'* penny, by introducing two traveller’ staifs laid 
crosswise, to intimate that they stood prt‘x>ared and ready, at 
any instant, to forsake house and hearth for the sake of reli- 
gion. The Geusen League, in short, had now given to things an 
entirely different form. The muraiurs of the people, hither- 
to impotent and despised, as being the cries of individuals, 
had now, that they were concentrated, become formidable; 
and had gained power, direction, and firmness, through union. 
Eveiy one who was rebclUously disposed, now looked on him- 
self as the member of a venerable and powerful body, and 
believed that by carrying his own complaints to the general 
stock of discontent, he secured the free expression of them. 
To be called an important acquisition to the league flattered 
the vain; to be lost, unnoticed, and irresponsible, in the 
crowd, w*as on inducement to tlic timid. The face which the 
confederacy showed to the nation, was very unlike that which 
it had turned to the court. But had its objects oeen tha 
purest, had it really been as well disposed towards the throne 
os it wished to appear, still the multitude would have regarded 
only what was illegal in its proceedings, and upon them its 
he(&et intentions would have been entirely lost; 
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PUBLIC PBEAGHING. 

No moment could be more favourable to tho Huguenots and 
the German Protestants tlian tho present, to seek a market 
for their dangerous commodity in thfi Netberlands. Accord- 
ingly, every considerable town now swarmed with suspicious 
arrivfids, masked spies, o.nd tho apostles of every description 
of heresy. Of the religious parties which had sprung up by 
secession from the ruling church, three chiefly had made con- 
siderable progress in tlie provinces. Friesland, and tho adjoin- 
ing districts, were overnin by the Anabaptists, who, however, 
as the most indigent, without organization and government, 
destitute of military resources, and moreover at strife 
amongst themselves, awakened the least apprehension. Of 
far more importance were the Calvinists, who prevailed in 
the southern provinces, and above all in Flanders, who were 
powerfully supported by their neighbours tho Huguenots, the 
republic of Geneva, the Swiss Cantons, and part of Germany, 
and whoso opinions, with tho exception of a slight diiforcnce, 
were also held by the throne in England. They were also tho 
most numerous party, especially amongst the merchants and 
common citizens. The Huguenots cxjielled from b’raiice had 
been the chief disseminators of the tenets of this party. The 
Lutherans were inferior both in numbers and wealth, but de- 
rived weight from having many adherents among the nobility. 
They occupied, for tho most^port, the eastern portion of tho 
Netherlands, which borders on Germany, and were also to bo 
• found in some of the northern territories. Some of the m(^ ■ 
powerful princes of Germany wore their allies ; and the rcligio^ 
freedom of that empire, of which by the Burgundian treaty 
the Netherlands formed an integral part, was claimed by them 
with soAe appearance of right. These three religious deno 
*minations met together in Antwerp, where the crowded popu- 
lation concealed them, and the mingling of all nations favoured 
liberty. They liod nothing in common, except an equally 
inextinguishable hatred of Popeiy, of the Inquisition in par- 
ticular, and of tho Spanish government, whose instrument it 
was ; while, on the omer hand, they watched each other with a 
j^ousy which kefA their zeal in exercise, and prevented the 
glowing ardour of fanaticism from waxing dull. 
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The recent, in expectation that the projected ** Moderation*' 
vrould be sanctioned by the king, Imd, in the nieun iitno, to 
gratify the “ Gucux,’* recommended the governors and muni* 
cipal officers of the provinces to be moderate os possible in 
their proceedings ogainst heretics ; instructions which were 
eagerly followed, and iht^reted in"* the widest sense by 
majority, who had hitl^no administered the painful, duty 
of punish] >ient with ex^i^^e repugnance. Most of the chief 
magistrates wore in their n^*ts averse to the Inquisition and 
the Spanish tynmny, and mhny were 'even secretly attached to 
one or other of the' religious parties; even the others were 
unwillihg to inflict punishment on their countrymen, to gro- 
.tify their swnrii enemies, the Spaniards. All, therefore, pur- 
posely misunderstood ilio regent, and allowed the Inquisition 
and the edicts to fall almost entirely into disuse. This, for- 
bearance of the gOYornment, combined witli the brilliant re- 
presentations of the “ Gueux,** lured from their obscurity 
the Protestants, who, however, had now ,"rown too powerful 
tO' be any longer concealed. Hitherto tlicy had contented 
themselves with secret assemblies by night; now they 
thought tliemselvcs numerous and formidable enough to ven- 
ture to these meetings openly and publicly. This license 
commenced somowhore between Oudenardo and Ghent, and 
soon spread Ihrougli llio rest of Flanders. Acertiiin Hemann 
Sti'icker, born at 0\eryssel, formerly a monk, a daring en- 
tliusiast, of able mind, imposing figui-e, ond ready tongue, was 
tbc first who collected the people for a sermon in the open air. 
The novelty of the thing gathered together a crowd of about 
7,000 persona. A niogisUuto of the neighbourhood, more , 
courageous tlian wise, rushed amongst the crowd with. his 
drawn sword, and. attempted to seize the preacher, but was so 
roughly handled by the multitude, who for want of other 
weapons took up stones, and felled him .to the . ground, that 
be was glad to beg for ins life *, * 

This success of the first, attempt inspired courage for a 
second. In the vicinity of Aalst, they assembled again in still 

* The unheard-of fralhudiOeea of a single man nidung into thejnidstjof 
a fiinatical crowd of 7,000 people, to seise before their eyes .cue whom 
'they adored, proves, more than all fliat can be said w the subject^ theinBO- 
lent eontem]^ with which the Roman Oatholki ofiAltime knked down4qpon 

the so-called heretkias an bifezhviace ofbeings. 
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{greater numbers on this occasion theypro^Med tiieni- 
-eelvcs mth rapiers, fire arms, and halberds, placeu sentries 
at all the approaches, vrhich they also barricaded with carts 
and carriages. ^All passers by were obliged, whether willing 
or otherwise, to take part in the religious service, and to en- 
force this object, look-out , parties ^etie posted at uert«an dis- 
tanees round the place of meeting. At the entrance, book- 
sellers stationed themselves, oife^iig for sale Protestant 
.catechisms, religious tracts, and.^^uinades on the bisliops. 
The pTeacher^ Hermann Strieker, h^d forth from a pulpit, 
which was hastily constructed for the occasion out of carta 
and trunks of trees. A canvass awning drawn over it pr^ 
tected him from the sun and the rain ; the preacher’s posi- 
tion was in the quarter of the wind that the people might 
not lose any part of his sermon, which consisted principally 
of lovilings against Popery. Ilero tlic sacroinents were ad- 
ministered after the Calvinistic fashion, and water was pro- 
cured from the nearest river to baptize infants without further 
ceremony, after the practice, it was pretended, of the earliest 
times of Christianity. Couples were also united in wedlock, 
and tlie marriage ties dissolved between others. To be 
present at this jneetinfg, half the population of Ghent had 
left its gates; their example was soon followed in other 
parts, and ore long spread over the w'holo of Kast Flanders. 
In like manner, Peter Dathen, another renegade monk, 
from Poperingen, stirred up West Flandcis ; as many as 
15,000 persons at a time attended his i)r(«a«*hiug fn)m the 
■ villages and hamlets ; their number made them bold, and 
they broke into the prisons, wdiero some Anabaptists were 
reserved for martyrdom. In Toumay, the Protestanti were 
excited to a similar pitch of daring by Arabrosius Villc, a 
French Calvinist. They demanded the release of the prison- 
ers of iheir sect, and repeatedly threatened, if their demands 
• were not complied witli, to deliver up the town to the French, 
ft was entircly dcstitate of a garrison, for the commandant, 
from fear of treason, had withdrawn it into the castle, and the 
soldiers,' moreover* refused to act against their fellow citizens. 
The sectarians carried their audacify to such great lengths, as 
ta require one of the churches within the town to be assigned 
to them and when this was refused, they entered into a 
league vrith Valenciennes and Aptwerp, to obtain a legal re- 
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cognitioi^f their xrorship, after the example of the other 
tovns, b^pen force. These three towns maintained a close 
connexion with each other, and the Protestant party was 
equally powerful in all. While, however, no one would ven- 
ture singly in commence the disturbance, they agreed si- 
multaueoufdy to make a beginning with public preaching. 
Brederode's appearance in Antwerp ^t^t gave them courage. 
Six thousand persons, men and w>fmen, poured forth from 
the town on an appointed day, on which the same thing hap- 
pened in Toumaiy and Valenciennes. The place of meeting 
was closed in with a line of vehicles, firmly fastened together, 
and btdiind them armed men were secretly posted, with a 
view 1 k> protect tho service from any surprise. Of the 
preacha<^, m**at of whom were men of the very lowest clas^-* 
some were Germans, some were Huguenots — ^and spoke in 
the Walloon dialect; some even of the citizens felt them- 
selves called upon to take a pai*t in this sacred work, now 
that no fears of the officers of justice alarmed them. Many 
were drawn to the spot by mere curiosity, to bear what kind 
of new and unheard-of doctrinos these foreign teachers, whoso 
arrival had caused so much talk, would set forth. Others 
were attracted by the melody of the psalms, which were sung 
in a French version, after the custom in Geneva. A great 
number came to hear these sermons ns so many amusing 
comedies : such was tho buffoonery with which the pope, the 
fathers of the ecclesiastical Council of Trent, purgatory, and 
other dogmas of the ruling church were abused in them. 
And, in fact, the more extravagant was this abuse and ridi- 
cule, the more it tickled the ears of tho lower orders, and a 
universal clapping of hands, as in a theatre, rewarded the 
speaker who had surpassed others in the wildness of his 
jokes and denunciations. But the ridicule which was thus 
cast upon the ruling church weys, nevertheless, not ,ientirely 
lost on the minds of the hearers, as neither were the few 
grains of truth or reason, which occasionally slipped in among 
it; and many a one, who bad sought from these sermons 
anything but conviction, unconsciously carried away a little 
also of it. 

These assemblies were several times repeated, and each 
day augmented the boldness of tlie sectarians ; till at last they 
even ventured, after concluding .the service, to conduct their 
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preaohers home in triumph, mtli an escort of ar^d < 
men, and ostentatiously to brave tho ^e 

council sent express efter express to the duchess, entreating 
her to visit them in persmi, and if possible tx» reside for a short 
time in Antwerp, as the unly expedient to cuib 1 1n .oTogance 
of the populace ; and ^assuring her that the Oiinent 

merchants, afraid of bdtrig plundered, were alreod/ V taring 
to quit it. Fear of staking the royal dignity on so ha^xuiuous u 
stroke of policy, forbade her compliance ; but she despatched 
in her stead Count Megcn, in order to treat witli the magis- 
trate for the introduction of a garrison. Tho tehellious 
mob, who quickly got an inkling of the object of his visit, 
gathered around him with tumultuous cries, thouting'-^.** He 
was known to them as a swum eiioiny of th^Gneux; that 
it was notorious lie wais bringing upon them prisons, and 
the Inquisition, and that he should leave the town in- 
stantly.'* Nor was the tumult quieted, till Megcn was 
beyond tho gates. The Calvinists now handed in to tho 
magistrate a memorial, in which they showed that tlieir great 
numbers made it impossible for them henceforward to assem- 
ble in sccrccy, and requested a separate place of worship to bo 
allowed them insido tho town. Tho town council renewed 
its entreaties to the duchess to assist, by her personal pre- 
sence, their perplexities, or at least to send to t!iem tho 
Prince of Orange, as tho only person for whom the people 
still hod any respect; and moreover, as spocially bound to 
tho town of Antwerp by his hcrcditaiy title of its Burgrave. 
Jn order to escape tlic greater evil, sho was conipollerl to con- 
sent to tho second demand, however much against her inclina- 
’ tion tP entrust Antwerp to the prince. After allowing him- 
self to be long and fruitlessly entreated, for ho had all at once 
resolved to take no farther sliarc in public affairs, ho yielded 
at last to the« earnest persuasions of tlie regent, and tho 
4>oisterous wishes of the people. Brederode, with a n timer- 
oud retinue, came half a mile out of the town to meet him, 
and both parties saluted each other with a discharge of pistols. 
Antwerp appeared to have poured out all her inhabitants to 
welcome her deliverer. Tho high road swarmed with multi- 
tudes; the roofs were taken off the houses, in order that 
^ they might accommodate more spectatms ; behind fences, 
'from churchyard walls, even out of graves started up men. 
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^^^attaohmont of people to the prince* showed itself 
J^^hildiah eiTusiolke. “Long/dive the Gueux ! ” was the 
shout with which young and old received liim. “ Behold/' 
cried others, ** the man yrho shall^^give us liberty.” He 
brings us,' cried tho^Jju'thentns, Confession of AugS' 
burg !’* “We don't wiint tlie Guoilv now I ” exclaimed others 
“ wo have no more need of the troublesome journey to Bnis- 
sels. He alone is c^Vy thing to us ! ” Those who knew 
'not what to say, vemoa their extravagant joy in psalms, 
w'liich they vociferously chanted as tlioy moved along. He, 
however, maintained his gravity, beckoned for silence, and 
at last, when no one would listen to him, exclaimed with in- 
dignation, half real and half affected — “ By God, they ought 
to consider ^vhat they did, or they would one day repent 
what they had now done.” The shouting increased even as 
he rode into the town. The Arst conference of the prince 
with the heads of the different I'cligious sects, whom he 
sent for and separately iiiteiTogated, presently convinced him 
that the chief source of the evil was the mutual distrust of 
the several parties, and the suspicions which the citizens 
entertained of the designs of the government ; and tliat, 
therefore, it must be Ills' Arst business to restore conAdenco 
ainoiig them all. First of all ho attempted, both by per- 
suasiuTi and iirtiiice, to induce the Calvinists, as the most 
fhimerous budy< to lay down their weapons, and in this he at 
list, with inuch labour, succeeded. When, however, some 
waggons were soon afterwards laden with ninmunition in 
Alaliucs, and the High Bailiff of Brabant showed himself fre- 
quently in the neighbourhood of Antwerp with an armed force, 
the Calvinists fearing hostilo interruption of their religious 
worship, besought iho prince to allot them a place within 
the walls for their sermons, which should be secure from a 
surprise, lie succeeded once more in pacifjgng them, and 
bis presence fortunately prevented an outbreak on tlie- As- 
sumption of tho Viigin, which, as usual, had di-awn a crowd 
to the tomi, and from whose sentiments there was hut too 
much reason for alarm." Thoi mage of the Virgin was, with 
the usual pomp, dprigd round^e town without interruption ; 
a feW' words of ^abuso, and'# suppressed murmur about 
idolatiy, was all that the disapproving ipultitudes indulged 
ill against the processions^ 
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15^6. While the regent received from ono proviiici'^* 
another the most melanchol}} accounts ofi^e excesses 0 / ' * 
Pnotestnnte, and irhile she trembled for AtlRrorp, wlrehsht 
compelled to leave in the dangerous hands of >ho Princ? 
Oi^ge» a new terror assailed her from another qaar-er Up^ *' 
the iirat authentic tidings of the publio preaching, sho'immi^J 
diately called upon the^eague to fuliil its promises, and to assists 
her in restoring order. Count Brcdei^tde used this pn^text to' 
summon a general meeting of the wfiole league, for whicli ho 
eotdd not have selected a moro dangerous moment than the 
presmit So ostentatious a display of the strength of the 
league, whose existence and protcctioTi h^xl alone encouraged 
Uie Protestant mob to go the length it had iilrcady gone, 
^vould now -raise the confidence of the sectarhms, whilo^iu tlie 
same degree, it depressed the coumge of tho^ regent.- The 
convention look place in the town of Liege St. Triiycn, into 
which Brederode and Louis of Nitssaii had thrown themselves 
at the head of 2,000 confederates. As the long delay of the 
^rqyal answer from Madrid seemed to presage no good from 
that quarter, they considered it advisable, in any case, to 
extort from the regent a letter of indemnity for their persons. 

Those among them who were conscious of a disloyal sym- 
pathy with the Protestant mob, luokod on its licentiousness 
as a favourable circumstanco for the league; the apparent 
success of those to whose degrading fellowship they h:^ 
deigned to stoop, led them to alter their tone ; their foP 
mer laudable zeal began to degenerate into insolence and 
defiance. Many thought that they ought to avail themselves 
of the general confusion and the perplexity of the duchess, to 
.assume a bolder tone and heap demand upon demand. The 
lioman Catholic members of the league, among whom 
many were, in Uieir hearts, still strongly inclined to the royal 
caiise, and w'ho had been drawn into a connexion with thr'. 
•league % occasion and example, lather tlian from feeling 
ami conviction, now heard, to their astonishment, pro- 
positions for establishing universal freedom of religion, and ... 
were not a little shocked discover in how perilous an 
emeiTJrjse they had hasU ^^ implicated themsclve.s. On 
this discovery, the young CImt Mankfeld withdrew imme 
^tely from it, atvi iutcnid ddssonsious already began to 
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^^.nine the work of precipitation and haste, and imper* 
loosen the joints of league. 

, l^^ginont and William Of Orange wore empowered 
regent to treat with the confe^rates. Twelve of the 
?^r, among whom weFe Louis of ^fassau, Brederode, and 
f^ilcmbcrg, conferred with tht rii ih Duffle, a village near 
ttalines. “ Wherefore this now -^tep demanded the regent 
b;.' the mouth of these two noblemen. ** 1 was required to 
despatch ambassadors to Spain; and I sent them. The 
edicts and the Inquisition wei'e complained of as too rigorous; 

I have rendered both more lenient. A general assembly of 
the states of the realm was proposed ; I have submitted this 
request to the lung^ because 1 could not grant it from my own 
authority. Whict, then, have I unwittingly either omitted or 
done, that should render necessary this assembling in St. 
Truyen? Is it perhaps fear of tho king’s anger, and of its con- 
sequences, that disturbs the confederates? The provocation cer- 
tainly is great, but his mercy is even greater. Where now is the 
pix)mise of the league, to excite no disturbances amongst the 
people ? Where those high-sounding professions, that they were 
ready to die at my feet, rather than offend against any of tho 
prerogatives of the crown? The innovators already venture 
on things which border closely on rebellion, and threaten the 
state with destruction ; and it is to the league that they appeal, 
n it continues silently to tolerate this, it will justly bring on 
itself the charge of participating in the guilt of their offences ; 
if it is honestly disposed towards the sovereign, it cannot re- 
main longer inactive in this licontiousnoss of tlie mob. But, 
in truth, does it not itself outstrip tho insane population by 
its dangerous example, concluding, as it is known to do, 
alliances with the enemies of the country, and continuing tho 
evil report of its designs by the present illegal meeting?” 

Against these reproaches tho league formidly justiffed itself, 
in a irncmorial which it v’.eputed three of its members toMeliver , 
to the Council of State at Brussels. 

“All,” it commenced, “that yoiyr highness has done iu 
respect to our petition we have felt with the most lively 
gratitude ; and we cannot complain of any new measure sub- 
sequently adopted, inconsistent with your promise ; but we 
cannot help coming to tlio conclusion that^^e orders of yoj^ 
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\vant !".ad compelled her, inglie first fiistanco, to appeal 
libcrahty of the cler^, Avhen this proved insufiicioOt 
r- jurse to a lotteiyi) dependent on orders from Simin, ^ 
>ore over expected n^d never received, she was at i.'i 
iuced to the degrading expedient, ot enteiing into a 
lion with the confeddihtes in 8t. IVuycii, that tl»ey sfnViif? 
wait twenty-four days longer for ihe king’s resolution, 'hdfbyt 
they took any further steps. Jt \\as certainly surprisi«g;'‘#^fn 
the king still continued to delay a decisive answer 1o the pert 
tion, allliongh it was universally known tluit he had answereti 
letters of a much later date, and that tlio regent earnestly 
importuned liini on this head. She ha^j also, oii the' com- 
niencement of the puhlic preaching, iiinnf^filjatcly dei^^tched 
the Marquis of I3ergt‘u ufttr the Baron of Monti^^^iy, who. 
as an eyewitness of these new occuiTenccs, could conlirm liei 
written statements, to move the king to an earlier decision. 

156t5. fu the meanwhile, the Klomi^h Amhassailor, Flo 
rence of hlontiguy, had ariiveil in Madrid, whore he. was re- 
ceived with a great show’ of considemlion. ilis iiis^nictionsi 
were to press for the aholition of the ]n(|ui.>ition. and tin; miti- 
gation of tho edicts; the angmenlation of the CoUticil ot 
State, and the incorporation with it of tlui two othof 'councils ; 
the calling of a gehend assembly of the states, and, lastly, Ui 
urge the solicitations of the regent fur a ]><'rHonal visit from 
the king. As the latter, however, was only desirous of gain- 
ing time, Moiitigny wa:^ put oil’ with fair woids until the 
arrival of his coadjutor, without whom the king was not wil- 
ling to come to any final determination. In the iiifaii time, 
Montigny had, every day and at any hour tljat he* desired, an 
audience with the king, who also (;omii]anded, that on all oc- 
casions the despatches of the duchess and the answers to tlicm 
should be communicated to himself. I£o w’as, too. frequently 
^admitted to the council for Belgian affairs, where he never 
onjitted to call the king’s attention to the necessity of a gene- 
ral •assembly of the states, as being ihe only means of success- 
fullv meriting the troubles which .had arisen, and as likely to 
supersede the necessity of any other measure. He moreuvej 
impresi^d upon him, that a general and unreserved indemnity 
for past would ^one eradicate the distrust, which was 
ahfi ^uite of aUrexisting complaints, and would always 
countvact good effects of every measure, however well 
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d. He ventured, from a jthorougli acquair with 
matances and accurate knowledge of the ch^ ^ter of liis 
itrjmen, to pledge himself to the king for their invivi tble 
yiilty, as soon as they should he convinced of the honesiy - ' 
in intentions by the straightforwardness of his proceedings ; 
tvhile, on the contrary, he assured him that there would be no 
hopes of it, jis long as they were not relieved of the fear of 
being made the victims of the oppression, and saciificed to 
the envy, of the Spanish nobles. At last, Montigny s coad- 
jutor mode his appearance, and the objects of their embassy 
were made the subject of repeated delii)eration8. 

The king was at that time at his palace at Se- 
govia, where fdso he assembled his State Council. The 
members were : the Duke of Alva ; Don Gomez Je Figueroa; 
the Count of Feria; Don Antonio of Toledo, Grand Com- 
mander of St. John ; Don John Manriquez of Lara, Lord 
Steward to the Queen ; Ihiy Gomez, Princo of Eboli and 
Count of Melito ; Louis of Quixada, Master of the Horse to 
the Princo ; Charles Tysseiiacque, President of the Council 
fo: the Netherlands ; Hopper, State Counsellor and Keeper of 
the Seal ; and State Counsellor Corlcville. The sitting of the 
council was protracted for several days; both ambassadors 
were in at'. )ndance, but the king was not himself present. 
Hero, then, the conduct of the Belgian nobles was examined 
by Spanish eyes ; step by step it was traced back to the most 
distant source ; circumshmees were brought into relation with 
others which, in reality, never had any coime.\ion ; and what 
had been the offspring of the moment, was made out to be a 
well-matured and far-sighted plan. All the different transac- 
tions and attempts of the nobles which had been goveril?d 
solely by cliance, and to which tho natural order of events 
alone assigned their particular shape and succession, were 
said to be Uie result of a preconcerted scheme, for intre^ 
ducing universal liberty in religion, and for placing all , the 
power of tho state in the hands of the nobles. The iitotjtep 
to this end was, it was said, the violent expulsibn of the 
^minister Granvella, against whom nothing could be chaiged, 
except that he was in possession of on authority, wkich Uiegr 
preferred to exercise themselves. Th^^cond step send- 
ing Count Egmont to Spain, to urge abolition ' of *^£>0 
^ Inquisition, and the mid^ption of the pen^ ^Utotes^ and to 
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highness are, by the courts at J^t, very lit. 

garded; for we ai’o c^tin^ly heating — and our 
attest to the truth of the report — ^that in all iiua**ter8^^ 
fellow citizens are, in spite of the orders of your highness, 
mercilessly dragged before the courts of justice, and co^ 
dcmned to death for religion. What the league engaged oi 
its part to do, it has honestly fulhllod; it has, too, to tht 
utmost of its power, endeavoured to prevent thd public • 
preachings ; but it certainly is no wonder if the long delay of 
an answer from Madrid tills the mind of tho people with dis- 
trust, and if the disappointed hopes of a general assembly of 
the states disposes them to put little faith in any further 
assurances. The league has never allied, nor over felt any 
temptation to ally, itself with the enemies of tho country. 

If the anns of France were to appear in the provinces, we, 
the confederates, would be the iirst to mount and drive 
them back again. Tho longue, however, desires to he candid 
with your highucss. Wo thought we read marks of dis- 
pleasure in your rountenance ; we see men in exclusive pos- 
session of your favour, who are notorious for their hatred 
against us. We daily hear that persons aro wanted from 
associating with us, as with those infected with tho> plague, 
while we are denounced with the arrival of the king, as with 
the opening of a day of judgment— what is more natuniL 
than that such distrust shown to us, should at last rouse our 
own? That the attempt to blacken our league with tlie ro 
proach of treason, that the warlike preparations of the Dulce 
of Savoy and of other j)riuce8, which, according to common 
report, aro directed against ourselves; the iiegociutious of 
the king with the French court, to obtain a passage through 
that kingdom for a Spanish army, which is destined, it is 
said, for the Netheiionds— what wonder if these, and similar 
occurrences, should have stimulated us to thiuk in time of 
the means of self-defence, and to strengthen ourselves by 
ail alliance with our friends beyond the frontier? On a 
general, uncertain, and vague rumour, we are accused of a 
share in this licentiousness of the Protestant mob ; but who 
is safe from general rumour ? True it is, certainly, that of 
onr numbers some aro Protestants, to whom religious tolera- 
ti^^n would be ajj^come boon ; but even they have never 
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ten what they owe to their fpvereign. It is noj. f»jar of 
diin^s anger which instigate us to hold this assembly. 

(pi king is good, and we still hope that he is also juot. 

I* cannot, therefore, be pardon that wc seek from liim. ajid 
t,i8t as little can it be oblivion, that wo solicit for our 
icttons, which arc far from loisifr the liliSst consido.rable of 
lervices we Imve at diilercnt times rendered bis majesiy. 
Again* it is true, that the delegates of tho Lutherans and 
Quvinists ore with us in Si. Trnycn; nay, more, they ha\c 
delivered to us a petition which, annexed to this memorial, 
we here present to your highness. In it they oiler to go un- 
ijirmed to their preachings, if the league will tender its secu- 
rity ta them, and be willing to engage for a general meeting 
:>f the states. We Imve tliought it incumbent upon us to 
fiommuuicate both these matters to you, for our guarantee can 
have no force, unless it is at tho same time confirmed by 
y'our highness and some of your principal counsellors. 
Among these, no one can be so well acquainted with tho cir- 
cumstances of our cause, or be so upright in inteutic n towards 
US, as the Prince of Orange, and Counts Horn and Egmont. 
We gladly accept these three as mediatora, if the necessary 
[lowers^ are given to them, and assurance is afforded us, 
>hat no troops will be enlisted without their knowledge. 
This guarantee, however, we only require for a given period, 
jeforo the expiration of which it will rest with the king, 
whether he will cancel or. confirm it for tho future. If the 
irst should be his will, it will then be but fair that time 
ihould be allowed us to place our pci-sons and our property iu 
lecurity; for this, three weeks will be sufficient. Finally, 
ind iu conclusion, wo on our part also pledge ourselves to 
iiidortake nothing new, without the concurrence of those Uiree 
leraous, our mediators.” 

The league would not have ventured to hold s^ich bold 
angoage, if it had not reckoned on powerful support and pro^ 
ection ; but the regent was os little in a condition to (Son- 
sede their demands, as she was incapable of vigorously oppos- 
ng them. Deserted in Brussels by most of her counsellors 
»f state, who had either departed to their provinces, or under 
ome pretext or other had altogether vrithdrawu from public 
tifairs; destitute as well of advisers as GC money, (the 
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the king to consent to an euginentatiou 
of State. As, however, this could not be ^ 

* obtained in so quiet a manner, the attempt was t 
Art it from the court bjfrV third and more daring &U‘ 
formal conspiracy, the Ltiagne of the Guenx. U 
ch step to tile same end was the present embassy, wliioii . 
gth boldly cast aside tlie mask, and by the. insane proposals 
^licli they were not ashamed to make ti> their king, clearly 
brought to light the object to wliich all the pret'eding steps hail 
tended. Gould the abolition of the Inquisition, they exclaimed, 
lead to any thing loss llian a 'comjdete fri*edom ol' belief 
Would not the guiding liolm of conscience be Ic.'sr with it? 
Did not the proposed moderation *’ introducii an absolute im- 
punity for all heresies ? Wluit was the projc'ot of augmenting 
the Council of Slate and of suppressing the two other ooun- 
jfeils, but a complete reunxlcdljiig of tlie govtu-innont of the 
country in favour of the nobles? — a general govorimient for 
all the provinces of the Netherlands ? Again, what was tliis 
compact of the ecclesiastics hi their public proatdungs, but a 
tliird conspiracy, entered into with the very same objects 
which the league of the nobles in the Council of State, and 
that of the Gueux, had failed to circct? 

However, it was confessed, tliut whatever might be tbo 
source, of the evil, it was not on that account the Josh iin- 
portent and imminent. The immediate personal ju’csenco of 
^issels w'as, inuu.bitably, llio most cllicacious 
j /and thoroughly to remedy it. As, Jiowover, 

fso late in Uio year, and the ])re]>arations alone 
.ui*,iey would occupy tbo short time which w.-is to 
, jefore the winter set in ; as the stormy sea.suii of the 
well as the danger from French and English ships, 
\endered the sea unsafe, did not allow of tiie king's 
»e northern route, wliich was the shorter of the two ; 

' Rebels themselves meanwhile might become ]iossessed 
Je island of Walchereii, and ojtpose tho landing of the 
; ; for all these reasons, the journey was not to be thought 
efOre the spring, and in absence of the only c<miplete 
edj it was necessary to rest satisfied with a partial expe- 
ijr The council^herefore, agreed to propose to the king, 
S%rst place, t^t he shquld recall the Papal Inquisition 
^es and rest satisfied with that of the bishops ; 
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second place, ftat a new plan for the mitiga 
^ should bo projected, by which +hc honour o 
uf the king would be better preserved than it had 

. transmitTod “ moderation ; ” thirdly, that in order 
.sure the minds of the people, and to leave nomeai 
ried, iho king should impart to the regent full powei 
ex.tend free grace pardon to all those who had not alrfei 
committed any hei)ious oriine, or who had not os yet bee^ 
condemned by any^judicjal process; but from the benefit of this 
iiideihnity, the profl^che^ and all who harboured them, were to 
be excepted. On ib^^tlier hand, all leagues, associations, publih 
assemblies, and pr^^ings, were to be henceforth prohibited, 
iindeii heavy petfedties ; if, however, this prohibition ' shorn, 
be infringed, the regent was to bo at liberty to employ tlie .. 
regular troops .amd garrisons for the forcible reduction of the ' 
refractory, and also, in case of necessity, to enlist new troopsi|^ 
and to name the cominanders over iheni, according as slioa1d\ 
be d«.'emed advisjible. Finally, it would have a good effect, ‘ 
if his maje.sty would write to the most eminent towns, pre- 
lates, and loaders of the nobility, to some in his own hand, 
and to all in a gracious tom?, in order to stimulate their zeal 
in his service. 

Wh^ihis resolution of his Council of State svas submitted 
to lus.fii>it measure was to command public proces- 

sions' 'prayers in all the most considerable places of the 
kingdom, ami also of the Netherlands, imp 
guidance in his decision, 'die appeared in h. 
the (Council of State in order to approve this 
render it cll'cctivc. lie doclaipd the General a. 
the States to bo useless, and entirely abolished ii.. 
however, bound himself to retain some German regjjjpr 
his ])ay, and that they might s«>rve with the 
pay them their long-standing arrears. He comt&i 
regent, iiv a private letter, to prepare secretly fo 
throe thousand horse and ten thousand infantiT were v 
i>«.sseiTil)led by her in Germany, to which end he furais- 
her with the nocessaiy letters, and transmitted to her a r 
of three hundred thousand gold florins. He also acconpanic 
this resolution with se^veral autograph 1'^tters to some urivi 
individuals and towns, in whidh he thanks. ^ them in 
gracious terms for the zeal which they had J^^^ady d> 
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Sd called upon them to Tnanifoat the saru 
Btwithstanding that he' ws inoxtn-ahlo on 
!ft point, and the very one on which tlic uai 
^firly insisted— i he convocation of the statt 
Ring that his jsTP.ited and iimbigiunis pai\h)n wu 
none, and depeiulod loo much on orbitraty will t«. 

, public mind ; nolwithstiniding, in fine, that he r«’- 
s too lcTn.''ot, the proposed “modeniiUbn.” but winch, 
;.art of the people, was coniplaintitfofiit' "too severe ; still 
J this time made an ninvoniod the fsivoin* of llie 

n; ho had sacrificed to it the l?apal'Iu(jui''dtioii and left 
' thu Episcopal, to which it was accustomSd/ 'I’lic nation 
A’ found more equitable judges in the SpsmisK coiincil than 
ley could reasonably have hoped Wliether, iil arjotla r 
pime, and under other circimistaTujji^ tliis n iiccs.sioti ' 

^ould have had the desired eflect, wo will not prctcia' to say. 
\t came too late: when (1500) the royal loUors njnlinl 
Brussels, the attack on images had already connnencev!. 
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